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NATO  CHIEF  WARNS  BELGRADE  THAT  WEST  WILL  TAKE  ACTION  IN  EVENT  OF  COUP  AGAINST  SMALL  YUGOSLAV  REPUBLIC 


Milosevic  told 
not  to  intervene 
in  Montenegro 


Yeltsin  hits  back 
at  challengers 
by  sacking  top 
legal  official 


By  Ned  Bocktay  ta  Brussels, 
David  Buchan  In  London  and 
Robert  Wright  in  Skopje 

Nato  warned  President 
Slobodan  Milosevic  yester- 
day it  would  intervene  if  he 
attempted  a coup  against  his 
reformist  opponents  in  Mon- 
tenegro, Serbia’s  awwll  sister 
republic  in  Yugoslavia. 

The  warning,  from  Javier 
Solana,  Nato  secretary  gen- 
eral, came  a day  after  Mr 
Milosevic  replaced  the  mili- 
tary chief  of  the  2nd  Yugo- 
slav army  in  Montenegro 
with  a Belgrade  loyalist 

A coup  would  add  a fur- 
ther political  setback  to  the 
military  problems  the  alli- 
ance is  encountering  in  Its 
air  offensive,  now  in  its  lith 
day. 

Tanjug,  the  official  Yugo- 
slav news  agency,  reported 
yesterday  that  the  Belgrade 
authorities  were  gathering 
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evidence  to  bring  "criminal 
proceedings"  against  the 
three  US  soldiers,  seized  by 
Serb  troops  after  a fight  on 
the  Macedonian  bonier  and 
pictured  on  Thursday  on 
Serbian  television.  One  of 
them  looked  cut  and  braised. 

President  BUI  Clinton  has 
said  the  US  would  hold  Mr 
Milosevic  personally  respon- 
sible for  the  soldiers’  safety. 
Washington  i««  protested  at 
Belgrade's  plans  to  put  the 
men  on  trial,  saying  the  sol- 
diers should  be  accorded 


prisoner  of  war  status  under 
the  Geneva  Convention. 

In  an  attempt  to  draw  Rus- 
sia further  on  to  its  side  in 
die  conflict,  Yugoslavia  said 
it  was  reedy  to  hand  over  to 
Russia  parts  of  the  US 
stealth  F-1I7  fighter  which 
crashed  over  Yugoslavia  last 
Saturday. 

Mr  Solana  said  the  alli- 
ance “plans  to  stop"  any 
attempt  to  unseat  Milo  Dju- 
kanovic, the  Montenegro 
president  who  won  election 
last  year  in  the  face  of  Mr 
Milosevic's  opposition.  Made- 
leine  Albright,  US  secretary 
of  state,  also  telephoned  Mr 
Djukanovic  with  her  support 
yesterday. 

Nato  said  It  was  trying  to 
meet  Montenegro’s  request 
to  be  spared  attacks  by  limit- 
ing its  strikes  there  to  vital 
parts  of  Yugoslavia's  inte- 
grated air  defence.  A minis- 
ter of  the  Djukanovic  gov- 


An  exhausted  refugee  after  waBdng  for  38  hours  without  food  to  reach  A&anta  Picture:  AP 

eminent  said  there  was  “no  per  the  bombing,  though  die  rounded  up  and  forced  to 


reason  to  panic”. 

Nato  air  strikes  recorded 
only  modest  success  yester- 
day, hitting  targets  in  KUna 
in  western  Kosovo  and  a mil- 
itary barracks  at  Vranje  in 
central  Serbia,  but  accord- 
ing to  Tanjug,  missing  a tele- 
vision transmitter  near 
Prizren  in  south  west  Kos- 
ovo. 

Nato  officials  said  poor 


destruction  of  fuel  dumps 
was  immobilising  some  Serb 
units. 

The  Serbs'  campaign  to 
defeat  the  Kosovo  liberation 
Army  (KLA)  guerrillas  and 
drive  out  other  ethnic  Alba- 
nians was  now  concentrated 
in  a triangle  stretching  from 
Pristina,  the  Kosovo  capital, 
towards  Pec,  the  second  city, 
in  the  west,  and  Prizren. 


leave  Pristina  within  the 
past  24  hours,  a Nato  dfflcial 
said. 

Nato  expressed  mounting 
concern  over  the  mass  disap- 
pearance of  large  parts  of 
Kosovo’s  male  population. 

and  spiri  it  had  reports  that 

some  men  may  oe  being 
used  as  human  shields.  But 
the  alliance  continued  to 
rule  out  sending  ground 


visibility  continued  to  ham-  Some  30,000  people  had  been  troops  Into  Kosovo. 


Soldiers’  capture  brings  home  reality  of  Kosovo 


By  Nancy  Dime  in  Washington 

Americans  have  brought  out 
the  stars  and  stripes  - and 
indeed  the  yellow  ribbons  - 
in  response  to  images  of 
three  bruised  and  shaken  US 
soldiers,  flashed  around  the 
world  on  Thursday. 

Before  Serb  troops  seized 
the  soldiers,  most  Americans 
had  only  Just  begun  to  come 
to  terms  with  the  bombings 
in  Yugoslavia.'  some  wen 
still  trying  to  locate  Kosovo 
on  the  map  and  staring  at 


News  General 


television  screens  fuD  of  the 
heartbreak  of  refugees. 

But  the  capture  drove 
home  the  reality  otf  the  war 
much  more  dramatically 
than  the  rescue  of  an  uni- 
dentified US  pilot,  downed 
earlier  in  the  Nato  cam- 
paign, or  footage  of  aerial 
bomb  damage. 

“My  family  is  praying  for 
your  family  and  the  rest  of 
the  families  over  there,  espe- 
cially the  ones  that  are  cap- 
tured,” said  one  message 
posted  on  the  internet  to  the 


wife  of  a soldier  stationed  in 
foe  Balkans. 

Yellow  ribbons  were  used 
for  helpless  US  hostages  in 
Iran  In  1979. 

. But  Americans  no  longer 
see  the  US  as  a powerless 
giant,  held  in  check  by  the 
once-mighly  Soviet  Union  or 
the  growing  strength  of 
China. 

Having  grown  accustomed  to 
air  strikes  since  the  war 
with  Iraq.  Americans  paid 
little  attention  to  Kosovo  at 
first  They  began  to  get  seri- 


ous when  confronted  with 
the  faces  of  captured  sol- 
diers. Requests  for  informa- 
tion about  the  history  of  the 
conflict  has  flooded  In  to 
talk  shows  over  the  last  48 
hours. 

One  survey,  taken  on 
America  Online,  found  55 
per  cent  in  favour  of  air 
bombardment,  but  demands 
for  the  introduction  of 
ground  troops  have  also 
begun  to  increase. 

"I  think  it  Is  time  to  show 
these  Idiots  in  Kosovo  what 


kind  of  technology  the  US 
really  has,"  said  one  mes- 
sage posted  on  the  internet. 
“It's  time  to  take  action 
beyond  just  the  bombings. 
You  mess  with  our  troops, 
you  mess  with  death." 

Said  another:  "I  am  in  the 
Army  and  I would  gladly  go 
and  fight ...  I am  tired  of 
hearing  about  all  the  suffer- 
ing that  is  happening  In  Kos- 
ovo. and  I say  send  us  in." 

One  internet  message 
urged  a letter-writing  cam- 
paign to  Congress  because 


“Clinton  is  getting  us  into 
another  Vietnam . . .just  like 
the  situation  he  ran.  away  to 
hide  from  and  petitioned 
against." 

A caller  from  Florida  to 
C-Span,  the  congressional 
television  network,  insisted: 
•This  is  an  internal  matter 
with  these  people.  We  don’t 
belong  there.”  Another  told 
a Sertdan-American  spokes- , 
man:  *Tm  really  sorry  we’re 
bombing  this  country.  I 
don't  see  where  bombing 
solves  anything.” 


By  Andrew  Jack  In  Moscow 

Boris  Yeltsin,  the  Russian 
president,  summarily  dis- 
missed his  prosecutor  gen- 
eral yesterday  in  an  attempt 
to  hit  back  at  bis  challeng- 
ers. 

rating  a sex  scandal  and 
unspecified  criminal  allega- 
tions, Mr  Yeltsin  Bred  Yuri 
Skuratov  by  decree.  The 
rtwriwinn  was  condemned  by 
the  Duma,  the  lower  house 
of  parliament,  as  unconstitu- 
tional, and  rejected  by  Mr 

Skuratov. 

Mr  Skuratov’s  departure 
would  probably  put  an  end 
to  corruption  investigations 
into  members  of  Mr  Yeltsin's 
family  and  entourage.  It 
might  also  strengthen  the 
bargaining  position  of  Yev- 
geny Primakov,  the  increas- 
ingly powerful  prime  minis- 
ter. 

In  public,  Mr  Yeltsin  and 
Mr  Primakov  hove  stressed 
their  solidarity,  , but  there 
have  been  signs  of  conflict 
as  the  prime  minister  has 
sided  with  the  Communists, 
who  have  been  pressing  for 
the  president’s  impeach- 
ment. 

..  The  split  could  widen  after 
leaders  . of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Independent 
States,  the  group  of  ex-Soviet 
countries,  yesterday  for- 
| mally  dismissed  Boris  Bere- 
zovsky. the  self-styled  busi- 
ness "oligarch"  who  was 
close  to  Mr  Yeltsin's  family 
and  helped  bankroll  his  1996 
reflection  campaign. 

Mr  Primakov  has  made  no 
secret  of  his  contempt  for  Mr 
Berezovksy,  and  Mr  Sknra- 
tov  has  In  the  past  few 
months  targeted  for  investi- 
gation a number  of  compa- 


nies widely  believed  to  be 
connected  to  him  - as  well 
as  into  those  said  to  be 
linked  to  Mr  Yeltsin. 

Under  what  he  subse- 
quently claimed  was  politi- 
cal pressure,  Mr  Skuratov 
announced  his  own  resigna- 
tion in  February.  His  resig- 
nation was  rejected  by  the 
Federation  Coancfl.  Russia's 
upper  house  of  parliament 
He  resisted  quitting  even 
after  RTR,  a state-owned 
television  station  linked  to 
Mr  Yeltsin,  broadcast  a vid- 
eotape showing  Mr  Skuratov 
in  bed  with  two  women. 

President  Yeltsin's  deci- 
sion to  sack  Mr  Skuratov  by 
decree  has  created  an 
unprecedented  legal  position 
that  is  unlikely  to  go  unchal- 
lenged. The  Federation 
Council  is  to  rule  at  the  end 
of  this  month  on  whether 
the  action  is  constttutionaL 

Mr  Skuratov  has  rejected 
the  validity  of  the  criminal 
case  mentioned  by  the  presi- 
dent. In  a warning  shot  on 
Thursday,  be  also  indicated 
In  a television  interview  that 
he  had  opened  an  Inquiry 
Into  the  illegal  transfer  of 
money  into  Swiss  bank 
accounts -by  a number  of 
well-known  Russians. 

It  is  unclear  whether  Mr 
Berezovsky’s  influence  has 
come  to  an  end,  either.  Mr 
Yeltsin  last  month  called  for 
him  to  be  sacked,  before  fir- 
ing Nikolai  Borduzha,  his 
own  chief  of  staff,  in  a move 
linked  to  the  failure  of  the 
campaign  to  discredit  Mr 
Skuratov.  But  the  president 
appointed  in  his  place  Alex- 
ander Voloshin,  said  to  be 
dose  to  Mr  Berezovsky. 

Man  in  tea  news,  Rage  7 


News  Business 


US  jobless  lowest  for  29  years  Mannesmann  in  $1 ,2bn  deal 


The  US  unemptoyment  rate  dropped  to  4JZ  per  cent  In  March,  the 
lowest  level  for  29  years,  despite  Mowing  growth  hi  jobs,  the  US 
Labour  Department  said.  Most  new  jobs  were  In  the  services  sector. 
Manufacturing  employment  foM  by  35,000,  propelled  by  low-cost 
Imports  from  Asia.  Page  4 

German  businesses  condemn  'bureaucratic  monster’ 

There  is  growing  anger  In  Germany  at  foe  new  centre-left  govern- 
ment’s legislation  introducing  complex  controls  on  low-paid  staff,  ft 
b,  saya  Hans-Otaf  Henkel,  president  of  the  German  Industry  associa- 
tion, "a  bureaucratic  monster".  Page  2 

'Road  clear5  for  Northern  Ireland  power  sharing 

Mo  Mowlam,  the  UK’s  chief  minister  for  Northern  Ireland,  said  the 
"rood  was  dear”  for  the  region’s  power  sharing  executive  to  be  set 
up.  The  latest  government  initiative  Includes  a 10  day  "pause  for 
reflection"  before  the  parties  return  to  negotiations  on  Aprt  13.  Pag# 
5;  Editorial  Comment,  Page  6;  Keeping  hope  alive.  Page  7 

Demand  grows  for  checks  on  herbal  remedies 

With  growing  numbers  of  people  taking  herbal  remedies,  cetfs  ere 
growing  for  products  to  be  regulated.  PubBc  health  officials  believe 
the  good  should  be  separated  from  toe  harmless  and  the  positively 
dangerous  in  a business  with  US  sales  of  $15bn  a year.  Page  7 
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German  tetecommunicafiofis  and  engineering  group  Mannesmann 
strengthened  Its  position  in  European  telecoms  by  agreeing  to  pay 
DMZ25bfl  (fil.lfibn,  $1.23bn)  for  the  fixed-fine  business  of  Otefo,  a 
company  jointly  owned  by  the  utfities  Veba  and  RWE,  The  acquisi- 
tion reinforces  Mannesmarm's  position  as  number  two  in  the  German 
telecoms  market  Page  24 

Deadline  for  potential  Cr&fit  Lyonnais  investors 

Potential  core  shareholders  of  Crddlt  Lyonnais  are  to  submit  their 
bfcfe  before  the  end  of  the  month,  under  final  terms  for  the  French 
! bank’s  privatisation  in  June,  Once  the  exact  pricing  la  set  they  win 
have  only  an  hour  to  retract  their  bids-  Page  23 

Top  Chinese  stale  company  fails  to  pay  wages5 

Capital  Iron  and  Steel,  one  of  China’s  biggest  and  most  prestigious 
socialist-era  state  enterprises,  has  foiled  to  pay  tens  of  thousands  of 
Its  workers  for  more  than  two  months,  union  leaders  said.  Page  4 

Yahoo!  plans  to  Introduce  personal  broadcasting 

Internet  company  Yahoo!,  which  has  acquired  Broadcast.com,  dis- 
tributor of  audio  and  video  over  the  internet,  wants  to  offer  every 
Yahoo!  user  the  ability  to  become  a personal  broadcaster,  able  to 
put  a wedding  video  ora  musical  recording  , for  example,  on  web 
pages.  Page  23;  Lax,  Page  24 


Now  FTSE  classifications 


The  Financial  Times  today  publishes  newtfare.-*  ■ 
classifications  which  wffl  allow  investors  to  make  global 
comparisons  of  sham^ierihrmance-aaoss  sectors  ? * 
a factor  becoming  incnsasfflgly  Importer?  as  markets  .: 
becomeglobal.  * . - - . " ^ ;1 

fetsfe,  PB0T24  . 


FT.com:  the  FT  web  site  provides  updated  news  and 
an  online  archive  of  back  articles  at  http://wwwJT.com 
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Oracle’  Applications  help  you  to  analyse  your  cumene  cash  position  and  make 
accurate  cash-  projections.  You  can  globally  view  your  position  across  any 
currency,  organisation,  arid  time  period.  In  other  words,  it's  os  dose  as  you  can  get 
to  predicting  die-  Route.  Oracle’  Applications  integrate  your  entire  business  — 
sales,  service,  supply  chain,  manufacturing,  accounting,  projects,  human 
resources.  Jpwyfbiog.  Our  appLiarioni  capture  all  cbe  information  needed  so 
provide  a ttwnptetevttw  of  »h«i  going  on  in  your  business.  Every  decision  you 
make  is  based  on  up-to-date  information  and  impact  on  shareholder  value. 
If  you’d  like  to  know  more  call  Oracle. 
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It  may  be  Hallo  Pizza  but  it’s  goodbye,  Schroder's  takeaway 


A company  has  imposed  a delivery  service 
because  of  legislation  imposing  controls  on 


‘house  ban’  on  the  German  chancellor 
low-paid  staff,  writes  Ralph  Atkins 


If  Gerhard  Schrader  ever 
wanted  to  forget  his  politi- 
cal problems  by  indulging 
in  an  Italian  takeaway.  Hallo 
Pizza,  a delivery  service  with 
69  branches  across  Germany, 
is  one  company  he  should 
definitely  not  ring. 

This  is  because  Axel  Fass- 
bach.  Its  founder,  has 
imposed  a “house  ban"  on 
the  chancellor,  even  though 
it  is  not  a sanction  Mr  Fass- 
bach  would  normally  impose 
on  a customer.  Until  last 
September's  general  elec- 
tion. be  was  steadily  build- 
ing the  chain,  adding  a new 
branch  each  month.  His 
white  shirts  have  "Hallo 
Pizza"  logos  on  the  collar:  he 
is  not  ashamed  to  wear  a 
pizza  tie. 

But  Hallo-  Pizza  is  feeing 
the  biggest  crisis  in  its  10- 
year  history  and  Mr  Fass- 
bach  says  the  chancellor  is 
largely  to  blame.  The  cause 
is  the  new  centre-left  govern- 
ment's legislation  introduc- 
ing complex  - and  according 
to  many  companies  unac- 
ceptably expensive  - con- 
trols on  low-paid  staff  work- 
ing a few  hours  a week. 

Hallo  Pizza,  based  in  Wil- 
lie h.  outside  DQsseldorf. 
reckons  40  per  cent  of  its 
staff  could  decide  it  is  no 
longer  worth  working  for  the 
group,  undermining  its 
attempt  to  bring  a fast-food 


service  culture  to  German 
doorsteps.  “People  will  ring 
up  and  say:  ‘Cam  we  have  a 
pizza?'  and  we  will  have  to 
say:  'Yes,  perhaps,  in  two 
hours'.  The  customer  will 
say:  ’Forget  it’,1*  says  Mr 
Fassbach. 

The  law  was  an  attempt  by 
the  government  to  clamp 
down  on  jobs  paying  DM630 
(€323,  $3461  or  less  a month, 
which  were  not  liable  to 
social  security  contributions. 
Companies,  in  Bonn's  eyes, 
were  deliberately  creating 
"DM630  jobs"  to  avoid  pay- 
ing the  high  non-wage 
labour  costs  associated  with 
normal  wage  contracts. 

Perhaps  as  many  as  3m 
people  were  employed  exclu- 
sively on  a DM630  basis. 
Employers  just  had  to 
deduct  a simple,  flat-rate  22 
per  cent  tax.  That,  the  gov- 
ernment argued,  under- 
mined the  creaking,  pay-as- 
you-go  state  social  security 
system,  a fundamental  part 
of  Germany’s  post-war  con- 
sensus society.  Its  answer 
was  to  drop  the  22  per  cent 
flat-rate  tax  but  make  DM630 
jobs  liable  to  social  security 
contributions  of  an  equiva- 
lent size.  It  seemed  an  innoc- 
uous solution. 

But  businesses  such  as 
Hallo  Pizza  soon  spotted 
problems.  For  a start,  some 
low-income  workers  bad 


been  able  to  claim  back  the 
22  per  cent  tax;  now  there  is 
no  alternative  to  a social 
security  levy. 

Worse,  those  in  DM630 
jobs  are  liable  to  pay  tax  if 
they  have  income  from  other 
sources.  So  someone  with  a 
fun-time  job  (or  an  inheri- 
tance paying  interest)  but 
seeking  to  earn  extra  money 
from  part-time  work  could 
be  hit  by  tax  rates  of  as 
much  as  50  per  cent 

Companies  now  have  to 
spend  time  and  money 
checking  the  financial  status 
of  employees;  Hallo  Pizza 
reckons  it  will  need  one 
full-time  administrator  per 
50  employees. 

The  baffling  rules  are 
hardly  an  incentive  to  invest 
in  service  industries  such  as 
pizza  deliveries,  where  for- 
eign companies  have  had  dif- 
ficulties making  headway. 

Hallo  Pizza,  wise  in  Ger- 
many's never-simple  labour 
and  tax  laws,  points  out  the 
almost  comical  anomalies.  It 
could  employ  only  high  earn- 
ers. whose  income  is  already 
above  the  ceiling  for  social 
security  contributions.  Or  it 
could  take  on  civil  servants, 
who  are  exempt  from  paying 
the  health  insurance  contri- 
butions. 

But  Germany’s  industry 
associations,  already  embit- 
tered by  the  government’s 


tax  reforms  closing  many 
loopholes  for  businesses,  are 
scathing  in  their  criticism. 

As  well  as  the  catering 
sector,  the  law  will  hit  office 
cleaning  and  newspaper  dis- 
tribution services.  It  is.  says 
Hans-Olaf  Henkel,  president 
of  the  German  industry  asso- 
ciation, "a  bureaucratic 
monster”. 

To  industry,  the  new  law 
sets  back  attempts  to 
increase  labour  market  flexi- 
bility (not  to  mention  dis- 
couraging a service  culture). 

Adrian  Ottnad,  economist 
at  the  Bonn-based  Institute 
for  Economic  and  Social 
Research,  points  to  a more 
fundamental  problem.  The 
government,  he  says,  is 
encouraging  a vicious  circle. 

“The  increase  in  labour 
costs  is  pushing  up  unem- 
ployment, which  means  that 
those  in  employment  have  to 
pay  higher  social  security 
contributions,  which 
increases  labour  costs  still 
further.” 

Previously,  companies 
could  control  labour  costs  by 
employing  staff  on  a DM630 
job  basis.  With  the  govern- 
ment apparently  bent  on 
restricting  that  possibility, 
the  incentive  to  shed  labour, 
or  transfer  operations 
abroad,  wifi  grow. 

Another  option,  would  be 
to  employ  "black  market" 


Axe)  Fassbach:  he’s  not  ashamed  to  wear  a pizza  tie 


labour,  paying  cash.  Mr 
Fassbach  at  Hallo  Pizza 
claims  the  government  is 
“driving  a lot  of  small  com- 
panies into  illegality”. 

So  far,  Mr  Fassbach  says, 
the  chancellor  appears 
unbothered  by  Hallo  Pizza's 
baa.  Hallo  Pizza  does  not 
even  have  a branch  in  Bonn. 

The  government  bas  only 


Brittan  in  trade  talks  call  to  Malaysia 


By  Sheila  McNulty 
in  Kuala  Lumpur 


Sir  Leon  Brittan,  acting 
European  Union  trade  com- 
missioner, urged  Malaysia 
yesterday  to  support  a new 
round  of  World  Trade  Organ- 
isation negotiations  in 
November,  if  only  to  bring 
its  concerns  to  the  table. 

"Some  developing  coun- 
tries have  expressed  concern 
that  the  last  international 
agreement,  concluded  in  the 
Uruguay  Round,  produced 
an  unbalanced  result.  So 
why  should  they  go  in  for  a 


new  trade  round?”  he  said. 
“If  that  criticism  is  justified, 
the  only  way  to  put  it  right 
is  through  a new  round  of 
negotiations.” 

Malaysia,  Indonesia,  Tnifia, 
Pakistan  and  Egypt  are 
believed  to  he  among  the 
developing  countries  most 
resistant  to  new  trade  talks. 
Sir  Leon,  who  is  visiting  the 
countries  to  make  his  case, 
said  the  Malaysian  authori- 
ties Indicated  they  were  not 
against  a new  round  as  such, 
but  were  nervous  about  the 
timing  as  they  remained  pre- 
occupied with  reviving  the 


domestic  economy. 

He  noted  that  Malaysia's 
economy  had  benefited  from 
liberalisation.  "The  strong 
economic  growth  which  Mal- 
aysia has  enjoyed  in  recent 
decades  has  been  fuelled  by 
the  growth  of  trade,  foreign 
investment  and  the  pursuit 
of  outward-oriented  eco- 
nomic policies.”  he  said. 
“The  recent  economic  crisis 
afflicting  the  country  and 
the  region  should  clearly  not 
lead  to  the  abandonment  of 
policies  that  served  well  in 
the  past" 

A background  note 


released  by  Sir  Leon  delega- 
tion said  Malaysia  had 
implemented  a broad  range 
of  import  restrictions  amid 
the  crisis,  including  an 
increase  in  tariffs  on  certain 
products  since  October  1997. 
According  to  Malaysian 
authorities  this  increase 
amounts  to  about  1.5  per 
cent  in  trade-weighted 
terms,  bringing  the  coun- 
try’s trade-weighted  average 
tariff  to  about  9.5  per  cent. 

The  1998  budget  contained 
incentives  for  advertising 
local  products  and  exports 
that  could  be  disputed  in 


terms  of  compatibility  with 
the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade. 


Malaysia  also  imposed 
controls  in  September  to  iso- 
late itself  from  volatile  inter- 
national financial  markets, 
although  it  recently  relaxed 
some  of  them.  “The  relax- 
ation of  capital  and 
exchange  controls  in  recent 
months  has  been  particu- 
larly welcome,  but  progress 
in  key  areas  such  as  corpo- 
rate debt  restructuring  and 
bank  reform  deserve  greater 
focus."  Sir  Leon  said. 
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Top  Algerian 
candidate 
warns  on  fraud 


By  Rotda  Khalaf 
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A leading  candidate  in 
Algeria's  April  15  presiden- 
tial election  warned  yester- 
day that  a poll  marred  by 
fraud  would  aggravate  the 
violence  that  has  gripped  the 
country  since  1992. 

Ahmed  Taleb  Ibrahimi.  the 
former  government  minister 
likely  to  attract  the  largest 
proportion  of  the  Islamist 
vote,  said  in  an  interview 
with  the  Financial  Times 
that  he  believed  the  Algerian 
regime,  faced  with  the 
inability  to  solve  the  crisis 
through  the  use  of  force,  was 
ready  to  move  towards  a 
political  solution. 

He  said  the  idea  of  recon- 
ciliation had  matured  and 
taken  root  within  a majority 
of  the  population,  and  even 
within  the  Algerian  army. 

But  because  the  regime 
was  not  a homogeneous 
entity  and  “residual"  ele- 
ments within  it  did  not  have 
a reassuring  vision  of  a 
future  they  no  longer  con- 
trolled. it  could  be  tempted 
to  impose  a candidate  or  rig 
the  election. 

“This  election  is  a turning 
point  in  the  country's  his- 
tory." he  said.  “I  hope  dubi- 
ous bands  do  not  change  the 
course  of  history  and. . . re- 
plunge  Algeria  into  an  ocean 
of  terror  and  violence." 

Mr  Ibrahiau's  candidacy 
has  gained  attention  in  part 
because  leaders  of  the  ban- 
ned Islamic  Salvation  Front 
(FIS)  are  backing  him.  in  an 
attempt  to  end  their  political 
marginalisation.  This  back- 
ing. however,  is  also  being 
used  by  anti-Islamists  to 
brand  him  as  the  man  who 
embodies  Islamic  dangers. 

Mr  Ibrahimi  is  not  an 
Islamist  But  be  is  part  of 
the  conservative  wing  of  the 
National  Liberation  Front 
(FLN),  the  former  ruling 
party,  and  he  held  ministe- 
rial portfolios  under  the  Bou- 
medienne  regime  in  the 
1960s  and  1970s.  As  the  son 
of  a co-founder  of  Algeria's 
association  of  ulemas,  or  reli- 
gious leaders,  he  has  always 
commanded  the  respect  of 
Islamists. 

With  seven  candidates 
running  in  the  first  round  of 
the  election,  observers  say 
one  likely  scenario  is  a sec- 
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torahimfc  turning  point 


ond  round  contest  between 
Mr  Ibrahimi  and  Abdelaziz 
BoutefUka.  the  former  for- 
eign minister  seen  as  the 
favoured  candidate  of  a large 
section  of  the  regime. 

Mr  Ibrahimi  focuses  on  the 
need  to  end  the  bloodshed 
and  on  the  idea  that  repres- 
sion has  only  served  to  exac- 
erbate violence. 

He  clearly  believes  that 
the  FIS,  which  had  been  set 
to  win  a parliamentary 
majority  in  the  aborted  2092 
elections,  has  a role  to  play 
on  the  political  scene. 

“Did  the  legal  ban  of  the 
FIS  put  an  end  to  its  real 
existence  on  the  ground  as  a 
political,  social  and  electoral 
force?  Of  course  not,”  be 
said. 

"This  is  the  main  reason 
why  the  regime  is  trying  to 
find  a substitute  to  the  poli- 
cies of  exclusion  followed 
unsuccessfully  until  now." 

But  he  said  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  FIS  should  not  be 
seen  as  the  issue  in  this  elec- 
tion. 

"ft  is  simply  being  used  as 
a tactic  to  turn  me  into  a 
scarecrow  and  demonise  my 
candidacy. . . The  thrust  of 
the  crisis  is  about  the  nature 
of  the  regime  in  the  future 
and  the  guarantees  the 
regime  will  be  willing  to  give 
to  ensure  a real,  definite 
and,  above  all.  peaceful  tran- 
sition." 


Mahathir  Mohamad,  the 
Malaysian  prime  minister, 
has  filed  his  statement  of 
defence  in  response  to  the 
MSI 00m  (US$26.3m>  defama- 
tion suit  brought  by  Anwar 
Ibrahim,  the  deputy  whom 
he  sacked,  the  national 
Beraama  news  agency  said 
yesterday. 

Mr  Anwar  accused  Dr 
Mahathir  of  slandering  him 
in  a news  conference  last 
September  when  he  detailed 
sexual  misdeeds  Mr  Anwar 
had  allegedly  committed.  Dr 
Mahathir  said  the  words 
were  published  in  his  capac- 
ity as  prime  minister  on  an 
occasion  of  qualified  privi- 
lege. They  were  published 
with  an  honest  belief  in  the 
truth  of  the  words,  he  added, 
and  were  not  made  reck- 
lessly. He  denied  they  were 
calculated  to  disparage  Mr 
Anwar. 

Dr  Mahathir  said  he 
uttered  the  words  when 
asked  why  he  bad  dismissed 
Mr  Anwar.  He  denied  speak- 
ing them  because  be  knew 
they  would  be  published,  but 
rather  said  he  wanted  his 
reasons  for  dismissing  Mr 
Anwar  to  be  known.  Dr 
Mahathir  asked  the  court  to 
dismiss  the  suit  against  him 
with  costs. 

Mr  Anwar  has  until  April 
5 to  reply,  otherwise  the 
prime  minister  will  have  the 
right  to  file  an  application  to 
strike  out  the  writ  of  sum- 
mons and  the  amended 
statement  of  claim. 

Mr  Anwar,  who  was 
sacked  on  September  2,  was 
later  charged  with  five 
counts  of  sodomy  and  five 
counts  of  abusing  his  power 
to  conceal  the  alleged  sexual 
misdeeds.  The  High  Court  is 
to  deliver  its  verdict  on  the 
first  part  of  the  case  - four 
counts  of  allegedly  abusing 
power  - on  April  14.  The 
other  charges  have  yet  to  be 
heard. 
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NEWS  DIGEST 

president  backs  rail  development 

Chirac  honours  dead  m 
Mont  Blanc  disaster 


Jacaues  Chirac.  French  president,  yesterday  laid  awnsath. 
forsems  40  people  who  died  in  the  Mont  Blanc tunnel 
blaze  and  urged  rapid  develdpment  of  -piggyback-  ran 
transport  The  Are,  on  March  24,  started  Ir .a  tack  and 
trapped  another  20  trucks  and  11  cars  m the  It  km  Jim 
between  France  and  Italy- 

It  is  not  sensible  to  have  so  many  trucks  on  road  axes, 
including  in  tunnels  like  this  one.-  Mr  Chirac  said  after  lay- 
ing a wreath  at  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel.  It  is  important  to 
make  piggyback  rail  transport  a priority."  Tte  system, 
under  which  truck  trailers  are  placed  on  trains,  has  long 
been  a main  demand  of  the  Green  party  in  France,  where 
most  goods  move  by  road. 

Mr  Chirac  said  he  had  asked  European  Union  leaders  to 
speed  up  construction  of  a railway  tunnel  along  the  route 
between  Lyons  and  Turin  under  the  Alps  as  an  alternative 
to  road  tunnels.  Reuters,  Les  Houches 


CROSS-STRAIT  LINKS 


given  the  gentlest  of  hints 
that  it  might  revise  the 
DM630  job  law.  But  that 
could  change.  “I  don’t  think- 
the  government  realises  how 
many  tens  of  thousands  of 
jobs  will  be  lost.”  says  Mr 
Fassbach. 

Soon,  the  government 
moves  to  Berlin.  There. 
Hallo  Pizza  has  12  branches. 


Taipei  offer  to  Beijing 

Taiwan  yesterday  offered  to  send  a team  of  officials  to 
China  this  month  to  push  forward  preparations  for  an  . . .. 
unprecedented  visit  by  Beijing's  top  Taiwan  affairs  negoti- 
ator. Jan  Jyh-homg,  deputy  secretary-general  of  the 
Straits  Exchange  Foundation  (SEF),  said  he  was  ready  to  . 
travel  to  Beijing  at  the  end  of  April  for  talks  he  hoped 
would  fix  a date  for  the  visit  by  Wang  Daohan,  head  of 
China's  Association  for  Relations  Across  the  Taiwan  Strait 

China  agreed  last  month  that  Mr  Wang  would  travel  to  • 
Taiwan  in  autumn  but  refused  to  set  a date.  The  visit 
would  be  a symbolic  continuation  of  contacts  that  led  to 
an  equally  unprecedented  trip  to  the  mainland  by  the  head' 
of  the  SEF  last  year. 

Recent  talks  between  the  foundation  and  the  mainland 
association  have  made  clear  the  gulf  between  the  two 
sides,  with  Beijing  eager  for  progress  toward  reunification 
with  what  it  considers  a rebel  province  and  Taipei  deter- 
mined to  focus  on  more  practical  issues.  The  SEF  said  in 
a letter  to  its  mainland  counterpart  that  other  officials 
would  travel  with  Mr  Jan  to  hold  talks  on  toe  repatriation 
of  criminals  and  other  problems.  Mure  Dickie,  Taipei 


INDONESIAN  BANKS 


Executives  banned  from  travel 


Indonesia  has  banned  172  executives  of  ailing  banks  from 
travelling  abroad  while  the  finance  ministry  checks  the 
banks'  assets  and  liabilities,  the  official  news  agency 
Antara  reported  yesterday. 

Indonesia,  battling  with  its  worst  economic  and  political 
crisis  in  decades,  last  month  closed  38  debt-laden  banks 
it  judged  to  be  in  too  much  trouble  to  be  saved  by  its 
bank  rescue  programme.  The  banned  executives  or  tom- 
banks  were  not  named  but  government  officials  said  the 
list  was  separate  from  another  list  of  bankers  toe  finance 
ministry  is  in  toe  process  of  seeking  to  have  banned  from 
travel.  Reuters,  Jakarta 


KENYAN  POLITICS 


Moi  reappoints  vice-president 


Daniel  arap  Moi.  Kenyan  president  yesterday  s aid  he  was 
reappointing  as  vice-president  the  man  he  demoted  15 
months  ago,  filling  a vacuum  in  the  post  George  Sahoti, 
55,  served  as  vice-president  under  Mr  Moi  for  nine  years 
until  the  last  general  elections,  which  Mr  Moi  won,  in  ' 
December  1997.  Since  then  toe  post  has  been  vacant 
Under  Kenya’s  constitution  the  74-year-old  president  In 
power  since  1978,  is  due  to  step  down  in  2002  after  his 
fifth  term  as  president 

Mr  Saitoti,  a wealthy  businessman  and  a former  mathe- 
matics professor,  served  as  finance  minister  from  1983  to 
1992,  at  a time  when  Kenya's  economy  was  in  decline  and 
inflation  was  soaring.  In  1991  toe  International  Monetary 
Fund  halted  vital  balance  of  payments  support  to  reinforce 
its  protest  against  mounting  corruption.  Reuters,  Nairobi 


LOCKERBIE  BOMBING 


Handover  seen  as  imminent 


Britain  said  yesterday  it  had  a “strong  indication"  that  a 
long-awaited  handover  of  two  Libyans  suspected  of  carry- 
ing out  the  1988  bombing  of  a US  airliner  over  Lockerbie 
in  Scotland  was  Imminent 

“There  is  a strong  indication  toe  handover  could  take 
place  over  toe  weekend,  certainly  within  toe  next  two  or 
three  days,"  Donald  Dewar,  Scottish  secretary,  told  report- 
ers. “We  are  preparing  on  that  basis,  it  Is  not  within  our 
power  to  dictate  when  it  happens,  we  just  need  to  wait 
and  see." 

Libya  has  promised  to  hand  over  toe  men  by  April  6 to  a 
makeshift  Scottish  court  at  Camp  Zeist,  a converted  Dutch 
military  base  near  Utrecht  The  UK  has  already  sent  some 
100  Scottish  justice  officials,  including  police  and  prison 
officers,  to  the  Netherlands. 

The  trial  is  taking  place  under  Scottish  law  as  the  airliner 
was  blown  up  over  Scotland.  Seven  people  died  in  the 
town  of  Lockerbie,  in  addition  to  all  259  people  aboard  toe 
airliner.  Reuters,  Edinburgh 


THE  ALL  ENGLAND  LAWN  TENNIS 
GROUND  pic  (“Company”) 

C2. OOO  nominal  debentures  1996/2000  Series 
(“Centre  Court  Debentures") 

Sci  out  below  arc  the  prices  and  dates  of  rt»c  three  most  recent  transactions 
in  the  Ccnuc  Coon  Debentures,  as  notified  b>  the  Company. 

The  amount  of  1 19.6 25  has  hoen  paid  up  cm  the  Centre  Court  Debentures. 

£17.5001 1 WU.VWi:  ttiUMOl  IVAJ2/WI;  £17.000  ((M/to/Wl 


£500  nominal  debentures  1997/2001  Series 
(“No.  I Coun  Debentures"! 


Set  out  hchiw  arc  the  price  an]  dales  ot  the  direr  most  recent  transactions 
in  the  No.  I Coun  Debenture)..  a%  notified  tt>  the  Company. 

The  itmouni  of  £9.900  has  been  paid  up  on  the  No.  1 Coun  Debentures. 

£5„hw  (DSfO.Wi:  £5.250  ( 17/02/991.  £5.250  ((UAE/W 
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— •• - KOSOVO  CRISIS 

MILOSEVIC  ACCUSED  OF  TRYING  TO  DESTABILISE  NEIGHBOURING  COUNTRIES 

Albania  and  Macedonia  in  appeal  for  aid 


By  StfifeuWagstyi  in  Tirana 
^RotertWri^t  h Skopje 

Albania  and  Macedonia 
yesterday  - made  urgent 

appeals  for  international  aid. 
warning  they  could  not  cope 
. growing  flood  of 
refugees-  pouring  accross 
their  borders  with.  Kosovo. 

_ Air''  Commodore  David 
Wilby i'  Nato’s  military 
spokesman,  accused  Slobo- 
dan jMflOBevic.  Yugoslav 
president,  - of  deliberately 
attempting  to  "destabilise 
ngj^ibduring  countries  such 
as  Albania  and  Macedonia" 


by  driving  tens  of  thousands 
of  refugees  across  their  bor- 
ders. 

“We  are  no  longer  faring 
an  internal  Yugoslav  crisis. 
We  are  facing  a crisis  of  the 
entire  region  with  far-reach- 
ing consequences."  said 
Jamie  Shea.  Nato  spokes- 
man. 

Mr  $hea  estimated  36500 
refugees  had  crossed  the  bor- 
ders in  the  last  24  hours,  up 
from  21,000  in  the  previous 

24-hour  period.  An  estimated 
total  of  634,000  people  had 
now  been  displaced  from 
their  homes  in  Kosovo  - a 


third  of  the  pre-war  popula- 
tion. 

Nato  ordered  its  troops  in 
Macedonia  to  help  ease  the 
plight  of. Kosovo  refugees, 
but  there  was  evidence  of 
impatience  and. unhappiness 
with  the  western  response  to 
the  crisis  from  the  Albanian 
and  Macedonian  govern- 
ments. 

“We’re  sending  an  SOS  to 
the  world,”  said  the  Alba- 
nian minister  for  Informa- 
tion, Musa  Ulqini 

About.  20,000  Kosovars  a 
day  are  pouring  across  the 
border  into  the  small  town 


of  Sokes,  while  only  about 
10,000-15,000  people  are  leav- 
ing lor  other  parts',  of 
Albania  according'  to  the 
United  Nations  High  Com- 
missioner for  . Refugees 
(UNHCR).  ■ ■ 

-Dean  Everts,  .head-  of  the 
Organisation  for  Security 
and  Co-operation  in  Europe 
(OSCE)  mission  zn  Tirana, 
said  on  return  from  Kukes: 
"You  have  a sense  of  the 
place  being  overwhelmed  by 
events."  • 

The  Macedonian  govern- 
ment  yesterday  launched  a 
broadside  attack  on  the 


international  aid  effort  for 
the  42,000  ethnic  Albanian 
refugees  now  officially  esti- 
mated to  be  in  the  former 
southern  Yugoslav  republic. 
Thousands  more  are  waiting 
to  cross  the  border,  held  up 
by  slow  border  checks. 

Boris  Trtjkovski,  deputy 
foreign  minister,  criticised 
the  UNHCR  for  being  slow  to 
provide  tents.  “We  do  not 
understand  how  this  organi- 
sation can  do  this  consider- 
ing there  is  a war  going  on 
and  a large  influx  of  refu- 
gees," be  said. 

He  said  Macedonia  could 


not  cope  with  the  problem 
on  its  own  and  its  difficulties 
In  dealing  with  the  crisis 
were  a disgrace  to  the  inter- 
national community;  not  to 
Macedonia.  "This  is  not  our 
war, 11  he  said,  before  snap- 
ping at  a Swedish  Journalist: 
“Send  100  aeroplanes  to 
Skopje  airport  and  transport 
the  refugees  to  Stockholm". 

In  Albania  the  crisis  has 
created  tensions  among  aid 
organisations  and  donors. 
The  UNHCR  said  it  was  the 
"lead  agency"  in  refugee  cri- 
ses. However,  Jacques  Pran- 
qmn,  spokesman  In  Albania 


for  the  UNHCR,  said  it  was 
difficult’  to  establish  this 
leadership  when  Albania 
had  also  agreed  bilateral  aid 
accords  - with  individual 
countries,  such  as  Italy. 

Italy  has  responded  to  the 
crisis  fastest.  Two  navy 
ships  have  already  brought 
supplies  - including  tents, 
vehicles,  medical  equipment 
and  food.  A third  is  due 
today  and  a fourth  tomor- 
row, when  Massimo  D’A- 
lema, prime  minister,  is 
expected  to  visit  Tirana. 

Mapping  t tie  Balkans,  Page  6 
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Airlines  rhe  dispossessed 

Sor’  °*  Kosovo  only 

flight  have  thoughts 

delays  for  kith  and  kin 

ByOmtefiatctieta, 

Transport  correspondent  As  accounts  of  massacres  circulate, 

S**3"  Wagstyl  reports  on  the  fears  of 

eastern' Mediterranean  are  refuge©  families  Split  by  the  conflict  - 

particularly  those  with  relatives  left  behind 
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By  Cfaades  Batchelor, 
TransportCorrespondent 

Jffightsr  to  destinations  in  the 
eastern  Mediterranean  are 
suffering-  delays  because  of 
fife  freed  to  fly  round  exclu- 
afcm  - zones . In  the  Balkans, 
acconfiug  to  airlines. 

" T&ftEsh  Airways  said  it  had 
dropped  Belgrade  from  its 
of  destinations  and  was 
expegdexunng  “minor  delays" 
to  Athens  and  Venice. 

' Holiday  companies  have 
made-no  plans-  to  alter  their 
prbgraHnnas  to  take  account 
of  hostilities  in  former  Yugo- 
slavia < but  this  situation 
could  change  when  the  main 
holiday  season  begins  in 
May,  Companies  operating 
in  tbe  regipn  said  they  had 
^beep'  able  to  reassure  cus- 
. tamers  'that  - holiday  destina.- 
tiotis  were  not  affected  as 
theywerenot  close  to  the 
fighting;,.:--  -■  • 

■ • The'  Qtning  of  the  start  to 
tbe  rxnafn  holiday  se»gnn  in 
the,  Balkans  has  meant  holi- 
day-makere  can  delay  a deci- 
sion im- whether  to  cancel. 
Canceflations  would  not  be 
cavereC  hy  holiday  insur- 
ance.’--' • 

The  Foreign  Office ; has 
warned  people  to  avoid  bor- 
der aress  in  Croatia,  which 
the  main  tourist  destina- 
tibn  irt  former  Yugoslavia. 
Thomson^  the  tour  operator, 
whfch'iwads’  tts  first  party  of 
tourists  to  Croatia  on  May  .4, 
iatttoost  resorts  were  away 
frpmthebonter. 

’/Breakaway, 
WMdi, Organises  city  breaks 
ipd  holidays  in  ther  lakes 
and  mbunta£os,  saia  It  had 
started  a winter  skiing  pn> 
gm&xhe  In  Serbia  in  1997-98 
bm  had  cancelled  this  pro- 
gramme before.  Christmas 
because  of  concerns  about 
foe  .worsening  situation  in  . 
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no  plans  to  alter  its 
• somtApf’  of  holi- 

days uh. /Lake  Bled  In  Slo- 
TOxta.and  oh' the  Croatian 
-.'coast,  including  Dubrovnik.' , 
■ flaftan  Holidays,  an  inde- 
peidwt-'  "operator  which 
' takes  66^0  people  a year  to 
Bulgaria,  Cro  atia  ,-ilomania 
and  Slbvenia,  said  it  bad 
recetyM  calk  from  worried 
easterners.  “But  they  are 
{raggra.-  to . give ' it  a little 
more &he,fe  see  bow  it  pans 
tad*  ssdd  Carl  Sayonas,  cus- 
to^itarvlces  manager. 

.K&’RiVer  Cruises,  which 
Operas  cruises  on  the  Dan- 
dhe^salcLits  season  did  not 
start; ijfifcfl  -the  aid  of  April 
tad  St-cBd  not  envisage  prob- 
lesiqtnnless.  fighting  esca- 
tate9£>1' . 

' Leonard,  the  cruise- com- 
PO^  'iiaitf  there  had  been  no 
-canc^ations  but  it  had  the 
opfitmVof  rerouting  ship? 
'away 'from  the  Adriatic  if 
fighting,  was.  -continuing 
when  iti  summer  season 
started  • 


Akile  Pihnjurka,  a Koso- 
var Albanian  refugee, 
has  not  seen  her  two 
young  daughters  for  a week. 
*T  want  my  children  back. 
No  one  can  feel  what  a 
mother  feels  for  her  chil- 
dren." 

She  was  separated  from 
the  girls,  aged  one  and  four, 
last  Sunday  when  Serb  mil- 
itiamen forced  the  family  at 
gunpoint  from  their  home  in 
the  town  erf  Pec. 

- Her  brother  was  allowed 
to  leave  by  car  with  the  chil- 
dren. while  Mrs  PilinJurka 
and  her  husband  were 
herded  with  hundreds  of  oth- 
ers on  to  trucks.  She  had 
assumed  they  would  aB  be 
taken  away  together  to  the 
Albanian  border  but  she  had 
to  watch  in  horror  as  she 
saw:  her  brother  forced  to 
take  the  road  north  towards 
Montenegro. 

“I  trust  my  brother.  But  I 
cannot  stand  this.  My  little 
girl  was  still  feeding  at  my 
breast,  * said  Mrs  Pflinjurka 
yesterday,  speaking  .outside 
-a  tent  in -a  refugee;  camp: 

-'  Once  safe,  out  of  range  of 
Serb  rifle  fire,  the  refugees’ 
biggest  concerns  . are  for 
their  relatives. 

Kosovm;  Albanians  live  in 
extended  tomiliss  of  20  or  30 
people,  so.' even'  those  who 
have' arrived  in  the  company 
of  their  closest  kin  are  des- 
perate for  news  of  other  rela- 
tives. Aid  workers  try  to 
-help  by  compiling  lists  of 
missing  ^persons,  which  are 
passed  from  camp  to  camp 
and  broadcast  in  radio  pro- 
grammes. But  it  is  an  awe- 
some task,  with  150.000  refu- 
gees already  in  Albania  and 
more  arriving  hourly. 


The  most  worried  are 
those  who  left-  relatives 
behind  in  Kosovo.  With 
accounts  of  massacres  dr- 
ding  foe  camps,  they  fear 
the  worst. 

Among'  them  is  Urim 
Zatrici,  a 21  -year-old  econom- 
ics student,  whose  father,  a 
wealthy  former  factory 
director,  stayed  behind  in 
Pec  to  guard  the  family 
home. 

Tm  very  worried.  Arkan 
Sheshed  [the  Serb  paramili- 
tary leader  whose  followers 
are  accused  of  particular 
brutality]  is  killing  people  in 
so  many  places." 

In  fact  evidence  from 
interviews  with  refugees 
from  the  towns  of  Pec. 
Prizren  and  Pristina,  as  well 
as  from  nearby  villages,  sug- 
gests the  Serbs’  main  aim 
has  been  expulsion  not 
extermination.  While  many 
talk  of  massacres  others 
have  seen,  few  people  have 
themselves  witnessed  kill- 
ings. 

Nevertheless,  the  many 
murders  . which  ’ have 
occurred  have  thoroughly 
terrorised  the  population!  In 
Bilacerj  village,  near 
Prizren,  a 30-year-old  farmer 
named  Qerim  Goshi  says  he 
hid  in  nearby  woods  when 
Serb  gunmen  arrived. 

.'  He  heard  shootfngr  and 
when  the  Serbs  left  he 
returned  to  find  about  70  vil- 
lagers dead,  including 
women  and  children.  His 
account  was  impossible  to 
verify  yesterday  but  it  ech- 
oes similar  repeats  of  local- 
ised killing  elsewhere. 

Hoti  Shefkat,  a 55-year-old 
farmer  from  Rogova  village, 
in  southern  Kosovo,  says 


A Kosovar  woman  screams  as  refugees  clamour  for  bread  supplied  by  the  Red  Cross  at  the  Macedonian  border  yesterday 


that,  as  hundreds  of  villag- 
ers were  herded  on  to  trucks 
to  be  driven  away,  Serb  gun- 
men pulled  four  youths  from 
the  crowd  and  shot  them  as 
suspected  Kosovo  liberation 
Army  (KLA)  members.'" 

Almost  all  refugees  saw 
the  • wholesale  theft  or 


farm  in  his  ancestral  village. 
"Everything  I worked  for, 
my  house,  my  tractor  and 
my  lorry,  was  burnt." 

Mr  Shefket  is  by  no  means 
the  only  refugee  to  have 
traveDed  abroad.  While  some 
older  women  walk  around 
the  camps  in  traditional  folk 


grateful  for  the  kindness 
they  have  received  from 
their  hosts,  many  of  whom 
have  taken  Kosovars  into 
their  homes.  But  it  is  easy  to 
imagine  how  these  guests 
could  soon  prove  difficult  for 
poverty-stricken  Albania  to 
satisfy. 


No  refugee  can  imagine  living  again  under  Serb  rule.  They 
want  an  independent  Kosovo  and  they  want  Nato  to  fight 
for  it  Most  swear  they  have  no  plans  to  flee  to  the  west 


destruction  of  their  property. 
Witnesses  told  how  Serbs  set 
tire  to  their  homes  after 
removing  televisions  and 
other  valuables.  It  happened 
to  Mr  Shefket,  who  spent  10 
years  working  in  Switzer- 
land before  investing  in  a 


dress,  young  Kosovars  wear 
the  international  uniform  of 
T-shirt,  jeans  and  trainers. 
They  are  richer  than  their 
Albanian  hosts  and  more 
sophisticated  - and  they 
knpw  it 

For  now  the  refugees  are 


With  rare  exceptions  the 
refugees  say  they  plan  to 
return  home  as  soon  as  it  is 
safe.  Many  young  men 
pledge  to  respond  to  a can 
from  the  KLA  for  mass 
mobilisation,  although  how 
many  actually  will  join  is 


hard  to  say.  Safedin  Muqaj.  a 
19-year-old  from  Pec,  says  he 
will  join  even  if  his  parents 
object  “We  must  win  back 
Kosovo,"’  be  says! 

None  can  imagine  living 
again  under  Serbian  rule. 
They  want  an  independent 
Kosovo  and  they  want  Nato 
to  fight  for  it  Most  swear 
they  have  no  plans  to  flee  to 
the  west  - but  it  is  early  yet. 
With  his  experience  of  Swit- 
zerland. Mr  Shefket  says 
political  asylum  in  western 
Europe  might  be  the  best 
option. 

However,  few  are  thinking 
so  far  ahead.  Like  Mrs  Pilin- 
jurka  they  have  more  urgent 
concerns  on  their  minds  as 
they  try  to  piece  together 
their  families  - and  their 
lives.  “How  can  I think  of 
anything  except  my  chil- 
dren?" she  asks. 


PRAGUE  CRITICISED  A WISH  TO  FIND  SHELTER  UNDER  DEFENCE  UMBRELLA  BUT  NOT  GET  INVOLVED,  SAYS  ENVOY 

Czechs  caught  out  by  Nato  campaign  = 


There  was  growing  potential 
for  friction  over  the  conflict 
in  Kosovo  between  the  US 
and  Russia  yesterday,  after 
Belgrade  said  it  was  ready  to 
hand  Moscow  parts  of  the  US 
F-117  Stealth  fighter  that 
crashed  in  Yugoslavia  last 
week  and  a Russian  recon- 
naissance ship  set  sail  for 
the  Mediterranean. 

Pavle  Bulatovic,  Yugoslav 
defence  minister,  said  he 
was  ready  to  give  parts  of 
the  top  secret  radar-evading 
aircraft  to  members  of  a del- 
egation from  the  Russian 
parliament.  They  could  take 
the  parts  back  to  Moscow  for 
use  in  “military  and  scien- 
tific institutions". 

It  was  not  clear  whether 
Belgrade  expected  to  receive 
anything  in  return  for  the 
aircraft  parts. 

Russia  has  said  it  will  not 
intervene  in  the  conflict  in 
Yugoslavia  directly,  but  has 
made  clear  Its  categorical 
opposition  to  Nato  air 
strikes. 

Yesterday  Russia  sent  a 
reconnaissance  ship,  the 
Liman,  to  monitor  the  con- 
flict from  the  Mediterranean, 
where  some  of  the  Nato  sor- 
ties are  being  launched. 

“This  ship  will  act  only  in 
the  interests  of  national 
security."  said  Igor  Ivanov, 
Russian  foreign  minister. 

Igor  Sergeyev,  defence 
minister,  has  said  Russia 
could  later  send  a further  six 
ships  to  the  Mediterranean. 
These  comments  worried  the 
US  but,  with  the  Russian 
navy  and  armed  forces 
chronically  underfunded  and 
in  disarray,  the  gunboat 
diplomacy  is  largely  sym- 
bolic. 

Moscow  decided  to  send 
the  reconnaissance  ship 
after  the  failed  attempt  at 
brokering  a peace  deal 
between  Belgrade  and  Nato 
by  Yevgeny  Primakov,  Rus- 
sian prime  minister,  on 
Tuesday.  Mr  Primakov  had 
six  hours  of  talks  with  Slobo- 
dan Milosevic,  Yugoslav 
president,  but  Nato  immedi- 
ately rejected  the  president's 
proposals. 

Tansu  Ciller,  the  former 
Turkish  prime  minister,  nev- 
ertheless told  a party  rally 
ahead  of  April  18  elections  in 
Turkey  that  the  government 
in  Ankara  should  block  tbe 
Bosporus  to  prevent  tbe  ship 
getting  out  of  the  Black  Sea. 

‘These  ships  are  not  going 
to  help  our  Moslem  brothers 
in  Kosovo.  I call  on  [Bfllentl 
Ecevit  [the  caretaker  prime 
minister]  not  to  allow  them 
passage,"  she  said.  Under  a 
1936  treaty  Turkey  is  prohib- 
ited from  blocking  tbe  strait 
unless  at  war. 

The  Liman  is  due  to  pass 
through  the  strait  today  or 
tomorrow. 


Pnew  In  Mnnay  Mmd  tor  ft* 
puskMi  <nWKif  poofeQatf 


By  Robert  Andersoo  in  Prague 

The!  Czech  government  has 
been  caught  off  guard  by  the 
Nato  campaign  against 
Yugoslavia.'  Its.  ambivalent 
response  has  been  widely 
criticised  by  tbe  media,  polit- 
ical opponents  and  even  its 
own  ambassador  to  Nato. 

“The  Czech  stance  Is 
viewed  in  Brussels  as  politi- 
cally immature,"  Karel 
Kovanda.  the  envoy,  told 
Czech  '.radio  this  week. 
“There  is  a wish,  to  find  a 
defence  umbrella  but  at  the 
same  time  not  to  get 
involved  in  the  defence  or 
others."  . .'.  - 


The  Czech  government, 
which  joined  Nato  only  two 
weeks  before  the  air  strikes 
began,  has  tnifiany  appeared 
divided  and  only  grudgingly 
in  favour  of  the  Nato  action. 

In  the  faceted  strong  criti- 
cism of  the  air  strikes  in  the 
Czech  parliament,-  notably 
from’ Vaclav  Klaus;  the  for- 
mer. prime  minister,  the 
minority  government  al  first 
disclaimed  responsibility  by 
saying  the  decision  had  been 
made-  before  the  country 
joined  Nato. 

. Later  Milos  Zeman,  the 
prime  minister,  said  he  pre- 
ferred a diplomatic  solution 
but-  that  .the  country  had 


agreed  with  the  air  strikes  in 
order  to  fulfil  its  Nato  obli- 
gations. 

“We  do  not  want  to  behave 
like  primitive  troglodytes 
who  assume  everything  can 
be  achieved  by  bombs,"  Mr 
Zeman  said.  He  warned  that 
the  attacks  ' ' would 
“strengthen  and  not  weaken 
the  position  of  an  autocrat 
Hke  Milosevic". 

-:  The  Czech  Republic  has  so 
for  pledged  a transport  air- 
craft and  a field  hospital  to 
the  Nato  mission  and  yester- 
day it  finally  allowed  armed 
Nato  aircraft  to  use  its  air- 
space.’ By  contrast  Slovakia, 
which  was  left  out  erf  Nato, 


immediately  invited  Nato  to 
use  its  airspace. 

The  Czech  government’s 
cautious  attitude  reflects  the 
national  mood.  There  was 
less  enthusiasm  for  joining 
Nato  than  in  the  other 
recent  entrants,  Poland  and 
Hungary. 

This  was  because  the 
country  lacks  a strong  mili- 
tary tradition  and  has  had  a 
disastrous,  experience  with 
defence  pacts,  notably  when 
fee  UK  and  France  allowed 
Hitler  to  carve  it  up  in  1938. 

There  is  also  popular  sym- 
pathy for  Yugoslavia,  where 
Czechs  have  traditionally 
taken  their  holidays,  and  a 


bond,  as  both  are  Slavic 
countries  created  by  tbe  fall 
of  the  Hapsburg  empire  in 
the  first  world  war. 

With  tbe  unanimous 
response  yesterday  to  Nato's 
request  for  overflights,  tbe 
government  appears  finally 
to  be  swinging  firmly  behind 
the  Nato  acd'on. 

Michael  Zantovsky,  opposi- 
tion chairman  of  the-  Senate 
foreign  affairs  committee 
and  a former,  ambassador  to 
the  US,  commented:  “It  has 
been  a very  rapid  learning 
experience  about  what  our 
membership  entails.  We  are 
now  a little  bit  wiser  for  tbe 
experience”. 
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BJfravW  Whfte  hi  Madrid  = - 

- tterSt  ~ I , 

Thousands  of  Milosevic 

aupporters^ln-north-east 
- Spain^are-waltii^.to-seeff 

thefrmair  puteiri  an  appear- 
ance  pn  Easter  Day.  Ibat  is 
not  Slobodan  Milosevic,  the 
Yugoslav  president,  tmt 
Savo  Milosevic.  striker  tor. 
' Zaragoza  football  dub  and  ■& 
YHgn^v,taternal3obal- 

• ’it  remains- . uncertain 

whether  he"anddther  soccer 
store-  - will  - boycott  - their 
teams,-  responding  to  a. call, 
fro®,  fee  Yugoslav  football 
federation.  - 
Ibis  Weekend,  the 
matches"  in'  Spanish . first-dl- 
visihn -^-soccer , since  ..Nato- 
-began,  bombing  Yugoslavia 
: 19  days  ago,  will  be  the  test- 


er Spain  has.  by  far  the  larg- 
est contingent  of  -soccer 
' .expatriates  from  Serbia,  and 
Montenegro:  20  in  its  first 
. division,  an  average  of  one 
per:-  teamrund  lT  in  the  sec- 
ond: Almost  half  Yugoslav- 
fe  ’s  1998.  World  Cup  squad 
now  belong  ^Spanish  dubs. 

Other  YugolSav -players 
are  scattered  around  Europe, 
from  Rome  to  Sheffield.  A 
dozen  play  to,  the  German 
league,  four  in  England.-’Vla- 
dan  Lukic,  a,  forward  at 
Metz,  the  French  .first-divl- 
gion  chib,  has  decided  to  go 
. home  to.  fight,*  '■ 

Uefa,  European  .soccer’s 
governing  body,  has  taken  a 
firm  stance,  while  sympa- 
thising with-.playerar.nnxi-. 
eties:  “Politics  should  hot  be 


IOixedw^thfoothaIL,,- 

In  Italy.  Yugoslav  piayeis 
have  accepted  the  message. 
But  the  Spanish-based 
sportsmen  are  still  dithering 
about  whether  to  play. 

Pedja  MijatqviCi  darimg  of 
European  champions  Real 
Madrid  and  a ' stan- 
dard-bearer of  the  boycott 
movement,  insists? '"We  are 
not;  capable  of  playing  while 
they  continue  to-  bomb  our 
country/  But  John  Tbshack, 
the  dub  coach,  wants  him  to 
the. team.*. 

, “Let’s  play  and  make  our 
protest  that  way,"  suggests 
Radomir  Antic,  recently 
recalled  as  coach  at  rival 
Madrid  blub  AtiSUco,  and  a 
former  Yugoslav  interna- 
tional and  Luton  Town  mid- 


fielder. Igor  Gluscevic,  at 
second-division.  Sevilla,  ini- 
tially resisted  the  boycott. 

Tin-  a footballer  and  I 
have  to  play  football,"  he 
said  before  last  Sunday's 

But  then  he  did  not  play, 
the  team  lost,  and  his  dub 
opened  disciplinary  proceed- 
ings against  him.  .Others 
have  questioned  whether 
they  can  help  anyone  by  not 
playing;  ■ 

The  players'  hesitation  is 
symptomatic  of  the  peculiar 
state  of  semi-war  that  now 
exists-'  with  Yugoslavia. 
Spanish  : intelligence  is 
reported  to  be  watching  the 
players  but'  they  , are  not 
treated  as  enemy  aliens.  . 

ifijatovfc,  Milosevic  and 
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Savo  Rfioseric  (centre}  has  been  asked  to  boycott  hfa  Zaragoza 
team  by  the  Yugosiav  footbafl  fwtemtlQn  AP 


several  others  figured  promi- 
nently in  a demonstration 
outside  the  US  embassy  to 
Madrid  last  weekend  behind 
a Yugoslav  flag. 

"Why  did  the  international 


stars  never  speak  out  before 
about  the  region's  conflicts?" 
Agim  Xhafa,  a Kosovo  Alba- 
nian playing  for  Neldia,  a 
third-division  Spanish  side, 
asked. 
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CAPITAL  IRON  AND  STEEL  OVER-SUPPLY  AND  COMPETITION  CAUSE  PAYROLL  CRISIS  AT  STATE-OWNED  GROUP 

Chinese  steel  workers  ‘are  unpaid’ 


By  James  Kynge  in  Boijihg 

One  of  China's  biggest  and 
most  prestigious  socialist-era 
state  enterprises.  Capital 
Iron  and  Steel  in  Beijing,  has 
failed  to  pay  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  its  workers  for  more 
than  two  months,  union 
leaders  said  yesterday. 

The  payroll  crisis  at  the 
company,  which  has  more 
than  230,000  employees, 
highlights  the  risks  to  social 
stability  from  the  rapidly 
deteriorating  performance  of 
China's  vast  state-owned 
industrial  sector. 

"About  20  per  cent  of  our 
workers  have  not  been  paid, 
some  for  the  last  six  months 
but  most  for  about  the  last 


Chile 

port 

strike 

ends 


A two-day  strike  by  workers 
at  ports  across  Chile  has 
ended  witb  leaders  of  the 
stoppage  agreeing  to  talks 
with  government  ministers, 
port  officials  said  yesterday, 
Reuters  reports  from  Sant- 
iago. 

The  strike,  coining  at  the 
height  of  Chile's  fruit  export 
season  and  threatening  to 
halt  shipments  of  copper,  the 
country's  leading  export 
earner,  had  caused 
multi-million  dollar  losses 
for  exporters,  shippers  and 
maritime  agencies,  local 
media  reported. 

Port  officials  at  Valpa- 
raiso, 75  miles  north-west  of 
Santiago,  said  that  Raul 
Troncoso,  interior  minister, 
had  called  on  the  port  work- 
ers' leaders  late  on  Thursday 
with  a message  from  Presi- 
dent Eduardo  Frei  urging 
dialogue. 

Strikers,  who  are  afraid  of 
widespread  dismissals  when 
the  country's  ports  are  priva- 
tised. agreed  to  return  to  the 
negotiating  table  on  Monday 
fbr  talks  with  German  Mol- 
ina and  Claudio  Hohmann, 
ministers  of  labour,  and 
transport  and  telecommuni- 
cations respectively. 

One  employee  at  a Valpa- 
raiso shipping  agency  said 
that  most  of  the  port,  Chile's 
second  largest  in  tonnage 
terms  after  San  Antonio,  had 
resumed  normal  operations, 
although  movement  was 
slow  given  it  was  the 
start  of  the  Easter  holiday 
weekend. 

Workers  at  the  state- 
owned  ports  at  Valparaiso 
and  San  Antonio,  both  in 
central  Chile,  and  the  north- 
ern port  of  Iquique  went  on 
strike  on  Wednesday  along 
with  workers  at  the  pri- 
vately held  port  of  Tocopiila 
in  the  north. 

The  stateowned  ports  of 
Arica  and  Coquimbo,  both  in 
the  north,  and  San  Vicente 
and  Talcahuano,  both  in 
southern  Chile,  joined  the 
stoppage  on  Thursday. 

The  government  plans  to 
hand  over  its  ports  to  the 
private  sector,  and  workers 
fear  their  numbers  will  be 
immediately  reduced  to 
make  operations  more  profit- 
able. 

Among  other  demands,  the 
port  workers  are  asking 
for  training  and  an  early 
retirement  package  for 
those  who  could  lose  their 
jobs. 

The  workers  are  not 
directly  employed  by  the 
state  but  by  contracted  com- 
panies. 


two  months,"  said  a trade 
union  leader  at  the  com- 
pany, which  is  also  called 
Shougang. 

“The  company  is  not  servi- 
cing most  of  its  debts  and 
the  banks  are  unwilling  to 
lend  to  us.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances we  definitely 
cannot  guarantee  that  we 
mil  be  able  to  pay  salaries 
for  the  rest  of  the  year,”  the 
union  leader  told  the  Finan- 
cial Times.  The  total 
monthly  payroll  was 
RMB200m  ($242m). 

She  said  that  some  mid- 
level managers  bad  been 
detained  on  their  way  home 
by  workers  demanding  pay 
and  benefits.  But  unrest  at 
the  plant  was  so  far  only 


sporadic  because  workers 
feared  that,  if  they  made 
trouble,  they  would  be 
among  the  first  to  be  dis- 
missed. 

For  decades  of  communist 
rule  a job  at  Shougang  was 
coveted  by  Beijing  residents 
as  the  ultimate  “iron  rice 
bowl":  a lifetime  of  presti- 
gious employment  with 
perks  such  as  virtually  free 
housing,  medical  care  and 
children's  education. 

Workers  at  Shougang  said 
that  all  these  perks  had  now 
been  withdrawn  or  reduced 
in  the  drive  to  increase  effi- 
ciency. 

The  news  that  Shougang  is 
no  longer  able  to  pay  many 
of  its  workers  is  a poignant 


statement  on  how  badly  Chi- 
na’s entire  state  sector, 
which  still  employs  about  60 
per  cent  of  urban  workers,  is 
faring. 

Official  figures  this  week 
showed  that  state  industrial 
companies  posted  a com- 
bined net  loss  of  RMB1^5bn 
in  January  and  February, 
compared  with  net  profits  of 
RMB25£bn  in  the  whole  of 
1998. 

Iron  and  steel  companies 
throughout  China  have  been 
hit  by  domestic  oversupply 
and  competition  from  Asian 
competitors  - especially 
South  Korean  - that  have 
benefited  from  currency 
depreciations  In  the  region. 
China,  which  has  not  deval- 


ued its  currency,  suffered  a 
26  per  cent  collapse  in 
exports  to  just  238m  tonnes 
in  the  first  11  months  of 
1998. 

Such  structural  weak- 
nesses are  likely  to  reinforce 
arguments  for  a slowdown  to 
the  painful  state-owned 
enterprise  reforms  champi- 
oned by  Zhu  Rongji,  the  pre- 
mier. 

They  also  indicate  the 
risks  associated  with  China's 
drive  to  join  the  World  Trade 
Organisation,  which  would 
prise  open  protected  local 
Industries  such  as  steel  to 
foreign  competition. 

The  WTO  push  is  also 
being  driven  mainly  by  Mr 
Zhu. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  LOWEST  LEVEL  IN  29  YEARS  DESPITE  SLOWING  GROWTH  IN  JOBS 


US  jobless  rate  falls  to  4.2% 


By  Nancy  Dunne  In  Washington 

The  US  unemployment  rate 
dropped  to  4J2  per  cent  in 
March,  the  lowest  level  in  29 
years,  despite  slowing 
growth  in  jobs,  the  US 
labour  department  said  yes- 
terday. 

Although  many  econo- 
mists concluded  that  the 
economy  was  nearing  full 
employment,  setting  off 
fears  of  wage  inflation,  bond 
prices  rose  about  half  a paint 
on  the  news  that  only  46,000 
jobs  were  created  during  the 
month.  The  unemployment 
rate  and  new  jobs  estimates 
often  seem  at  odds  because 
they  are  derived  from  two 
separate  surveys  conducted 
by  the  labour  department 

The  figures  come  at  the 
end  of  a week  which  saw  the 


release  of  Japanese  figures 
showing  an  unexpected 
jump  in  its  jobless  rate  to  an 
all-time  high  of  4.6  per  cent, 
ahead  of  the  US  rate  and 
with  a further  rise  expected. 

The  new  US  jobs  were 
mostly  in  the  services  sector. 
Manufacturing  employment 
plunged  by  35,000,  propelled 
by  low-cost  imports  from 
Asia.  Over  tbe  past  12 
months  the  manufacturing 
sector  has  lost  381.000  jobs, 
including  89,000  in  industrial 
machinery,  83,000  in  clothing 
and  69,000  in  electrical 
equipment. 

However,  there  are  signs 
that  the  losses  in  manufac- 
turing could  be  bottoming 
out,  according  to  Morgan 
Stanley  Dean  Witter,  the 
financial  services  group.  The 
closely  watched  purchasing 


managers'  index,  released  on 
Thursday,  found  gains  in 
March  in  orders  and  produc- 
tion. Employment  in  mining 
declined  by  7,000  last  month; 
it  has  plummeted  by  55,000 
in  12  months. 

Cold  weather  forced  losses 
of  47,000  construction  jobs  in 
March.  However,  mild  win- 
ter weather  had  boosted  con- 
struction employment  in 
February,  leading  the  labour 
department  to  revise  its  esti- 
mate of  job  growth  in  Febru- 
ary from  275,000  to  297.000. 

Almost  128m  Americans 
were  employed  last  month, 
about  one  out  of  every  two 
in  the  country.  Many  jobs 
are  in  the  low-paid  services 
sector.  Although  restaurant 
employment  fell  by  48,000,  a 
reflection  of  sub-normal  sea- 
sonal hiring,  retail  indus- 


tries added  Jobs  to  keep  up 
with  robust  consumer  spend- 
ing. 

Those  witb  the  highest 
education  continue  to  thrive. 
The  unemployment  rate  for 
workers  25  years  and  over 
with  less  than  a high  school 
diploma  stood  at  6.1  per  cent 
last  month.  Those  with 
diplomas  had  a 3.4  per  cent 
unemployment  rate.  College 
experience  brought  the  rate 
down  to  2.8  per  cent.  Among 
college  graduates,  only  1.9 
per  cent  were  unemployed. 

Wages  have  been  rising 
but  not  alarmingly  because 
productivity  has  been  rising 
too.  Average  hourly  earnings 
for  non-farm,  non-supervi- 
sory  workers  rose  3 cents  in 
March  to  *13.09.  a 3.6  per 
cent  increase  from  a year 
earlier. 


Hoty  week  rituals:  men  dressed  as  prisoners  taka  part  in  a procession  through  Antigua.  Guatemala  AP 

Violent  death  is  back 
again  for  Holy  Week 

Over  140  have  met  their  end  across  Central  America  this  week, 
and  that’s  just  the  lead-up  to  the  holiday,  writes  James  Wilson 


Envelope  makers  have  it  licked 


By  Peter  Mash 

Increasing  use  of  electronic 
means  of  communications  is 
failing  to  damp  demand  for 
that  mainstay  of  the  postal 
service  - tbe  bumble  enve- 
lope. 

The  growing  amount  of 
paper  sent  through  the  post 
in  junk  mail  is  another  rea- 
son for  the  inexorable  expan- 
sion in  world  envelope 
demand,  which  rase  about  5 
per  cent  last  year  to  440bn  , 
according  to  Winkler  & Dun- 
nebier.  a German  company 
which  is  the  world’s  biggest 
maker  of  envelope-produc- 
tion machinery. 

Consumption  per  head  of 
envelopes  is  highest  in  the 
US,  where  the  average  per- 
son sends  or  receives 


through  the  post  some  660 
envelopes  a year. 

While  most  of  western 
Europe  manages  an  average 
of  more  than  300  a year,  the 
laggards  in  European  enve- 
lope consumption  are  Italy, 
Spain  and  Portugal  in  which 
citizens  receive  or  send  less 
than  100  envelopes  a year  on 
average  - presumably  either 
because  of  a national  aver- 
sion to  junk  mail  or  a lack  of 
trust  in  the  national  postal 
service  to  deliver  the  goods. 

According  to  W&D,  enve- 
lope use  has  grown  by  3-5 
per  cent  a year  worldwide 
recently.  Only  about  8 per 
cent  of  total  world  sales  of 
envelopes  - estimated  at 
about  $5bn  a year  - are  for 
personal  use.  Financial  and 
commercial  letters  and  docu- 


ments account  for  nearly 
three-quarters  of  the  total, 
while  tbe  fastest  growing 
category  is  direct  mail  at  17 
per  cent  of  the  total. 

According  to  Isabella 
Parc  he.  W&D's  finance  direc- 
tor, the  growing  use  of  elec- 
tronic mail  has,  rather  than 
cut  down  the  need  for  postal 
deliveries,  increased  them. 
This  is  either  due  to  the 
requirement  to  back  up  digi- 
tal messages  with  something 
more  tangible,  or  because 
the  e-mail  or  other  digital 
communication  then  triggers 
the  need  for  glossy  sales  bro- 
chures, for  example. 

The  company  also  says 
new  technology  sometimes 
automatically  creates 
greater  requirements  for 
pieces  of  paper  sent  in  the 


post  - the  explosion  or 
mobile  phones  in  the  past 
five  years  has  directly  led  to 
a new  demand  for  about  5bn 
envelopes  a year  to  send 
bills  to  phone  subscribers, 
says  Paul  Junk.  W&D's  chief 
executive. 

W&D.  which  has  sales  of 
just  over  DM400m  (€204. 5m, 
$2i9mj  a year,  and  claims 
two-thirds  of  the  world  mar- 
ket in  envelope  production 
machinery,  reckons  the  aver- 
age person  in  Germany 
sends  or  receives  only  about 
250  envelopes  a year.  On  the 
other  hand,  all  of  western 
Europe  is  well  ahead  of  most 
countries  in  south-east  Asia 
and  South  America,  where 
envelope  consumption  is 
only  about  20  per  person  per 
year. 


Violent  death  is  once  again 
one  of  the  essential  ingredi- 
ents of  Central  America's 
celebrations  or  Holy  Week, 
the  most  sacred  festival  in 
the  Christian  calendar. 

More  than  140  people  have 
died  in  fights  or  accidents 
across  the  region  in  the 
early,  quiet  part  of  the  week, 
and  by  the  time  festivities 
finish  after  Easter  Day 
tomorrow  hundreds  more 
from  Guatemala  to  Panama 
are  likely  to  have  met  an 
untimely  end. 

The  final  toll  for  the  week 
may  not  be  short  of  the  600- 
or-so  deaths  counted  in  each 
of  the  last  two  years  across 
the  region,  with  El  Salvador 
normally  topping  the  grim 
league. 

The  mayhem  is  in  stark 
contrast  to  tile  sombre  pro- 
cessions and  ardent  shows  of 
Catholic  faith  throughout 
the  region  this  week.  Tour- 
ists flock  to  towns  such  as 
Antigua  - Guatemala's  colo- 
nial jewel  - to  see  purple- 
clad  devotees  carrying  reli- 
gious statues  through  the 
streets  over  carpets  of  flow- 
ers. Mock  crucifixions  are 
staged. 

But  these  reconstructed 
Calvaries  are  accompanied 
by  another  wave  of  death  as 
virtually  everyone  in  tbe 
region  takes  a rare  break 
from  the  responsibilities  of 
work. 


RESULTS  ANNULLED  'WE'RE  HAVING  A BAD  TIME,’  SAYS  OUTGOING  PARTY  PRESIDENT  AS  INQUIRY  IS  ORDERED 

Mexico’s  PRD  hit  by  vote  tampering 


By  Andrea  Mandel-Carnpbell 
in  Mexico  City 

Mexico's  opposition  Party 
for  the  Democratic  Revolu- 
tion (PRD)  has  been  forced 
to  annul  its  own  internal 
elections  for  party  president- 
because  of  evidence  of  vote 
tampering,  despite  its  claim 
to  be  a rare  democratic  force 
within  Mexican  politics. 

The  PRD's  internal 
ombudsman  called  back  tbe 
results  of  the  March  14  elec- 
tion on  the  recommendation 
of  party  electoral  authorities 
after  finding  irregularities  in 
nearly  one-third  of  voting 
booths. 

The  regulating  body  also 


ordered  an  investigation  to 
find  those  responsible  for  the 
illegalities  and  Manuel 
Ldpez  Obrador.  departing 
PRD  president,  vowed  the 
perpetrators  would  be  pun- 
ished. 

The  decision  has  severely 
damaged  the  credibility  of 
the  young  leftwing  party  as 
Mexico  heads  for  next  year's 
presidential  race,  which  is 
expected  to  be  the  most 
heated  in  recent  memory. 

With  an  electoral  platform 
of  clean,  free  and  democratic 
elections,  the  PRD  is  looking 
to  dislodge  the  ruling  Insti- 
tutional Revolutionary  party 
(PRD. 

The  PRI  has  governed 


Mexico  since  1929. 

Instead,  PRD  authorities 
cited  examples  of  physical 
threats  against  those 
involved  in  the  voting  pro- 
cess and  instances  of  sudden 
changes  of  voting  booth  loca- 
tions and  booth  supervisors. 

They  also  mentioned 
results  in  some  areas  in 
which  95  per  cent  of  the  vote 
was  in  favour  of  one  candi- 
date. 

"We're  going  through  a 
bad  time.  "Unlawful  acts 
were  committed,"  said  Mr 
Ldpez  Obrador.  “These 
things  can  happen  in  the 
PRD,  but  they  are  not  per- 
mitted." " 

The  leading  contenders  for 


the  post,  however,  have 
countered  that  the  derision 
by  party  officials  to  nullify 
tbe  election  is  illegal  and 
poses  a serious  threat  to 
party  unity. 

Amalia  Garcia,  PRD  sena- 
tor and  the  self-proclaimed 
election  winner  by  a less 
than  1 per  cent  margin  over 
her  nearest  rival,  has  called 
the  decision  “chauvinist". 
She  is  demanding  party  elec- 
toral officials  be  removed 
and  new  elections  called  by 
May  at  the  latest 

The  scandal  has  also 
served  to  weaken  PRD 
claims  of  electoral  fraud  in 
Mexico's  southern  state  of 
Guerrero. 


Felix  Salgado  Macedonio. 
PRD  candidate  for  the  state 
governorship,  has  refused  to 
recognise  the  narrow  victory 
of  PRI  candidate  Rene 
Juarez  Cisneros  in  February 
elections. 

Mr  Juarez  Cisneros  was 
forced  to  conduct  his  swear- 
ing-in ceremony  on  Thurs- 
day from  a local  theatre,  as 
thousands  or  PRD  protesters 
had  barricaded  entry  to  the 
government  palace. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr  Sal- 
gado Macedonio.  who  has 
called  for  non-payment  of 
taxes  in  one  of  Mexico's 
poorest  states,  was  sworn  in 
by  PRD  leaders  as  legitimate 
governor. 


CONTRACTS  & TENDERS 


MILLENNIUM  BOMB  STOCK  EXCHANGE  TO  SIMULATE  END-0F-YEAR  TRADING 

Year  2000  test  in  Australia 


CESP  Cotnpanhla  Energdtlca  de  S3o  Paulo  Companhia 
Aberta  - C.NJ’J.  60933.603/0001-78 

ANNOUNCEMENT 

PUBLIC  HEARING  FOR  THE  PRIVATIZATION  OF 
CESP  COMPANHIA  ENEGETICA  DE  SAO  PAULO 
COMPANHIA  DE  GERAQAO  DE  ENERGIA  ELETR1CA 
PARANAPANEMA 

COMPANHIA  DE  GERApAO  DE  ENERGIA  ELETR1CAT1ETE 

SAO  PAULO  STATE  GOVERNMENT.  ACCORDING  TO  THE 
GUIDELINES  OF  ITS  PRIVATIZATION  PROGRAM  COUNCIL, 
INTENDING  TO  SELL  NA  EQUrTY  STAKE  OF  CESP 
COMPANHIA  ENERG&nCA  DE  SAO  PAULO.  COMPANHIA 
DE  GERACAO  DE  ENERGIA  PARANAPANEMA  AND 
COMPANHIA  DE  GERACAO  DE  ENERGIA  ElJ-TRICA  TTETE. 
INFORM  ALL  PARTIES  OF  THE  PUBLIC  HEARING  WHICH  , 
WILL  TAKE  PLACE  ON  APRIL  06,  1099  AT  2 JO  PM  AT  BOLS  A j 
DE  VALORES  DE  SAO  PAULO  - BO  VESPA,  AT  RUA  ALVARES  i 
PENTEADO.  151  - GROUND  FLOOR  - SAO  PAULO-  BRAZIL  I 
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By  Gwen  Robinson  bn  Sydney 

One  of  the  most  compre- 
hensive experiments  to  be 
conducted  yet  on  the  Year 
2000  computer  problem  will 
be  launched  next  week  in 
Australia,  when  the  stock 
exchange  and  more  than  20 
financial  groups  start  a 15- 
day  simulation  test  on 
equity  trading  systems. 

The  test  - using  hypotheti- 
cal dates  straddling  1999  and 
2000  - will  be  run  in  parallel 
with  regular  trading  on  the 
Australian  Stock  Exchange 
(ASX)  from  April  6. 

Richard  Humphry,  ASX 
managing  director,  said  any 
problems  detected  during 
the  simulation  would  give 
participants  sufficient  time 
to  take  remedial  action. 

"This  is  an  industry-wide 
initiative  aimed  at  boosting 
public  confidence  in  the 
state  and  readiness  of  this 
market."  he  said. 

The  simulation  will  test 
the  resistance  of  computer 
systems  to  the  so-called  mil- 


lennium bomb  under  which 
processors,  including  those 
built  into  relatively  low-tech 
equipment,  could  crash. 

Participants  include  10  of 
the  country's  largest  stock- 
brokers. five  financial  insti- 
tutions. six  of  the  biggest 
banks  and  Computershare,  a 
leading  share  registry  and 
trading  company. 

Under  the  integrated  test 
the  participants  will  simu- 
late the  most  common  equity 
trading  and  settlement 
transactions.  The  test  will 
also  feature  simulated  com- 
pany announcements,  such 
as  dividend  and  bonus 
issues.  To  support  the  exer- 
cise, ASX  has  assembled  a 
stand-alone  test  environ- 
ment 

Last  month  Wall  Street 
conducted  a similar  test.  The 
US  Securities  Industry  Asso- 
ciation's simulation  involved 
more  than  400  firms  includ- 
ing fund  managers,  traders 
and  exchange  staff. 

The  Australian  experiment 
highlights  the  central  role  of 


the  country's  stock  and 
futures  exchanges  in  its 
push  to  promote  itself  as  a 
regional  financial  centre. 

Year  2000  compliance 
issues  are  prominent  in  cur- 
rent talks  between  the  ASX 
and  Sydney  Futures 
Exchange  iSFE)  over  a pro- 
posed merger  of  the  two 
markets. 

Executives  of  both 
exchanges  hope  to  conclude 
their  talks  by  June  and 
move  toward  integration  in 
the  second  half  of  the  year. 

In  October  the  SFE  is  plan- 
ning to  switch  to  fully  auto- 
mated screen  trading  and 
abolish  its  traditional  “open 
outcry"  pit  trading  system. 

Last  week  ASX  and  SFE 
officials  said  talks  were 
under  way  witb  the  Singa- 
pore Stock  Exchange  (SES) 
and  the  Singapore  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Exchange 
(Simex)  on  proposals  to 
establish  a common  trading 
platform  with  the  Australian 
futures  and  stock  exchanges. 

Simex  and  SES  are  also 


discussing  proposals  for 
their  demutualisation  and 
merger. 

A common  Lrading  plat- 
form for  the  Australian  and 
Singapore  markets,  however, 
would  take  at  least  three 
years  to  set  up,  according  to 
Australian  officials. 

The  most  pressing  project 
was  the  2000  transition,  Mr 
Humphry  said.  Despite  next 

week's  test,  he  said  tbe 
ASX's  success  in  dealing 
with  the  problem  would  also 
depend,  in  part,  on  the  abil- 
ity of  external  services,  such 
as  electricity,  telecommuni- 
cations and  building  man- 
agement services  to  cope. 

The  ASX  has  also  asked 
the  Australian  Securities 
and  Investments  Commis- 
sion. the  main  securities 

watchdog,  to  amend  busi- 
ness regulations  and  securi- 
ties clearing  house  rules  to 
protect  it  from  liability  and 
place  it  in  a “reasonable 
position  to  deal  with  Year 
2000  issues  in  the  context  of 
its  regulatory  role". 


Each  holiday  season  sees 
hundreds  killed  on  the 
roads,  stabbed  or  sbot.  or 
simply  drowned,  often 
drunk,  in  the  crammed 
coastal  resorts  to  which 
thousands  flock. 

Much  of  the  violence 
reflects  everyday  life  in  Cen- 
tral America.  El  Salvador  is 
by  some  measures  the  conti- 
nent's most  violent  society, 
while  gangs  have  prolifer- 
ated in  Honduras. 

Guatemala  and  El  Salva- 
dor suffer  the  legacy  of 
recently  ended  civil  wars, 
which  many  believe  incul- 
cated violence  as  a way  of 
life. 

"We  have  come  out  of  a 
conflict  where  everyone  took 
decisions  for  themselves,  to 
save  their  own  skin."  said 
one  hard-pressed  doctor  at  a 
clinic  in  the  Salvadorean 
coastal  town  of  La  Libertad. 
“This  is  a difficult  moment 
the  country  is  going 
through." 

He  also  identifies  another 
cause  of  the  arguments  and 
accidents;  drugs. 

Cocaine  no  longer  simply 
passes  through  the  region, 
but  finds  ready  buyers 
among  a growing  middle 
class  wbo  come  to  the  beach 
to  "de-stress". 

“We  see  it  in  the  clinic," 
he  says.  “There  are  people 
taking  industrial  quanti- 
ties." The  volume  of  drunk 


drivers  on  the  region's  bad 
roads  also  plays  a part. 

Holy  Week  puts  enormous 
pressure  on  the  emergency 
services.  El  Salvador's 
National  Emergency  Com- 
mittee. which  last  sprang 
into  action  during  Hurricane 
Mitch,  is  once  again  co-or- 
dinating the  country’s 
operations. 

But  the  week  is  also  a 
chance  to  measure  the 
improvements  that  countries 
such  as  Guatemala  and  El 
Salvador  are  making  to  their 
police  forces. 

Peace  agreements  obliged 
both  countries  to  weed  out 
corrupt  officers,  improve 
training  and  present  a less 
military  image. 

In  Guatemala,  which  is 
still  installing  a nationwide 
civil  police  force,  3.000  police 
graduated  last  week  from 
the  new  police  academy  and 
have  gone  straight  into 
action  on  the  streets  of  Gua- 
temala City. 

“The  police  are  better 
trained  now,  physically  and 
intellectually,"  said  a 
spokesman. 

Police  have  been  cracking 
down  on  overloaded  buses 
and  carrying  out  increased 
random  roadside  vehicle 
checks. 

But  in  Guatemala  at  least 
according  to  the  spokesman, 
there  have  been  fewer 
deaths  so  far  than  last  year. 
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The  FT  GLIDE  TO  WORLD  CURRENCIES,  published  in  Monday's 
newspaper  and  entering  over  300  currcndex.  is  nou-  available  by  dialrnp  the 
fnl lowing  number  from  the  handset  of  your  fox  machine,  0891 437  001. 
Calls  arc  chanted  at  50p  per  minute  at  all  tunes.  Far  service  outside  the  UK 
please  telephone  -*44  171  S73  437K  for  details  on  Cityline  International. 
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BRITAIN 


ATTEMPT  TO  CIRCUMVENT  THE  DEADLOCK,  NEW  STATEMENT_MAKES_ARMS  HANDOVER  AN  'OBLIGATION' 


I 


is  clear’  for  N Ireland  executive 


By  John  Murray  Brown 
to  Belfast 


SSb  Mowlam,  chief  minister 
for-.'  Northern  Ireland  in  the 
UK  government,  yesterday 

- said  the  road  was  clear  for 
•the  province’s  new  power- 
baling  executive  to  be  set 

UP-  She  was  ftnwrijpnti' np  qq 

- Thursday’s  : statement, 
issued  after  long  talks 

, involving  Tony  Blair  and 
Bertie  Ahern,  prime  minis- 
ters of  the  UK  and  of  the 
Republic  of  Ireland. 

"AH  parties  firmly  believe 
-that  the  violence  we  have  all 


Hved  through  must  he  put 
behind  us,"  the  statement 
said.  “Balanced  changes  to 
both  the  Irish  Constitution, 
and  to  British  constitutional 
legislation  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  consent,  have  been 
approved  and  are  now  ready  • 
to  take  effect 
“Against  this  background 
there  Is  agreement  among 
all  parties  that  decomm- 
issioning lof  paramilitary 
weapons!  is  not  a precondi- 
tion but  is  an  obligation 
deriving  from  their  commit- 
ment in  the  [peace]  agree- 
ment, and  that  it  should 


place  within  the  time-scale 
envisaged  in  the  agreement, 
and  through  the  efforts  .of 
the . Independent  Interna- 
tional Commission  on 
Decommissioning. 

“Sinn  Fein  have  acknow- 
ledged these  obligations  but 
are  unable  to  indicate  the 
time-scale-  ou  which  decom- 
missioning will  begin.  ” 

Opponents  of  the  Good  Fri- 
day peace  agreement  signed 
a year  ago  attacked  the  lat- 
est proposals  aa  “almost 
Incomprehensible".  Ms  Mow- 
lam expressed  confidence 
that  the  wrangle  over  arms 


could  now  be  put  to  one  side. 
“It  is  time  to  move  on.  the 
road  is  dear,  and  we  should 
move  down  it."  she  said. 

The  joint  statement  was 
issued  after  three  days  of 
almost  round-the-clock  talks 
between  the  parties  felled  to 
find  a breakthrough.  It  aims 
to  circumvent  the  current 
deadlock  in  which  the  pro- 
British  Ulster  Unionists 
refuse  to  sit  in  government 
with  Slim  F6in  while  the 
Irish  Republican  Army,  its 
paramilitary  ally,  retains  Its 
weapons. 

The  compromise  envisages 


that -the  IRA  would  put  some 
arms  “beyond  use  on  a vol- 
untary basis"  paving  the 
way  for  Sinn  F£in  to  take  its 
seats,  in  the  region’s  new 
power-sharing  government 
■Gerry  Adams,  the  Sinn 
FSin  president,  said  his 
party  did  not  speak  for  the 
IRA  and  be  could  not  deliver 
IRA  decommissioning.  He 
also  voiced  some  concern 
that  the  proposals  represent 
a breach  of  the  terms  of  the 
Good  Friday  agreement 
The  latest  government  ini- 
tiative -includes  a 10-day 
“pause  for  reflection”  before 


the  parties  return  to  the 
negotiations  on  April  13 
when  nominations  will  be 
made  for  the  executive. 

Anti-republican  politicians 
said  the  declaration  reflected 
the  UK  and  Irish  govern- 
ments' Impatience  with  the 
IRA  failure  to  decommission. 
But  Ms  Mowlam  seemed 
keen  yesterday  to  play  down 
the  difficulties  faced  by  Sinn 
Fein.  “I  believe  {Sinn  Fein’s] 
commitment  to  making 
peace  is  very  strong,  but  to 
find  the  road  to  go  down  is 
one  we  have  to  work  at 
together,”  she  said. 


group 
makes  late  charge 
race  for  dome 


Patrick  Harverson  reports  on  a business 
consortium’s  plan  to  turn  the  east  London 
site  irtto.  a mufti-activity  centre 


In  a country  desperately 
short  of  indoor  sports  facil- 
ities, the  Millenni  um  Dome 
in  east  London,  represents  a 
mouth-watering  opportunity: 
when  the  Millennium.  Exhib- 
ition moves  put  at  the  end  of 
2000,  a space  big  enough  to 
accommodate  two  soccer 
stadiums  might,  make  a ter- 
rific sports  centre. 

That  is  the  simple,  if  ambi- 
tious, idea  behind  Sports 
Dome  2001,  a consortium  of 
three  companies  bidding  to 
acquire  the  dome  on  behalf 
of  athletics,  soccer,  cricket, 
tennis,  basketball  rock- 
climbing,  skateboarding  and 
any  other  sporting  activity 
that  can  tit  into  825,000  sq  ft 
of  empty  space. 

Last  month,  the  UK 
government  put  the  dome  up 
for  sale,  and  within  weeks 
Sports  Dome  2001  had  sub 
mitted  its  declaration  of 
interest  with  the  two  bodies 
in  charge  of  the  sale  - the 
New  Millennium  Experience 
Company  and  English  Part-' 
nerships. 

The  consortium's  proposal 


is  to  convert  the  dome  and 
the  surrounding  48-acre  site 
into  the  world's  biggest 
sports  complex,  capable  of 
hosting  up  to  50  different 
sporting  activities,  indoors 
mid  outdoors. 

Looking  beyond  2001.  the 
consortium  hopes  the  Sports 
Dome  will  become  a key  ele- 
ment in  a London  bid  to  host 
the  summer  Olympics,  prob- 
ably the  2012  Games,  the  site 
■for  a sports  university,  and  a 
headquarters  for  many  dif- 
ferent sports  authorities. 

Lodging  an.  intention  to 
bid  was  the  easy  part  the 
task  now  facing  the  three 
sports  marketing,  sponsor- 
ship and  PR  companies  that 
make  up  the  consortium  - 
John  Taylor  International, 
Price  Nicholson  and  Coflard 
Grosvenor  - is  daunting. 

They  have  , to  win  the  sup- 
port of  the  British  sporting 
establishment  for  the  proj- 
ect, line  up  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  pounds  in  funding 
from  public  and  private 
sources  to  pay  for  the  con- 
version of  the  dome,  defeat 


London's  Mtemhon  Dome:  open  to  bids  tor  use  .as  a ttamw  paric  or  sportt  venue  after  hostfetg  the  MOennksn  ExNbHhxt 


O A Photos 


It  stands  a good 
chance,  given  the 
government’s 
stated  desire  to 
leave  a legacy 
for  the  nation 


their  rivals  in  the  race  to 
buy  the  dome,  and  attract  a 
group  of  high-level  corporate 
sponsors  {sports-friendly 
companies  like  Nike,  Coca- 
Cola  and  Adidas)  to  help 
fund  the  centre  once  it  is  up 
and  running. 

Sports  Dome  has  already 
was  the  backing  of  three  key 
sports  groups  - the  British 
Olympic  Association,  Sport 


England  (the  old  English 
Sports  Council)  and  London 
Sport  International,  the  body 
set  up  to  attract  more  sport- 
ing events  to  the  capital. 
John  Laing,  the  construction 
group  involved  in  building 
the  dome,  and  Sky  Sports. 
one  of  the  sponsors  of  the 
Millennium  Exhibition,  are 
also  hrfund  the  bid. 

The  most  important  part 
of  the  job,  says  John  Taylor, 
is  getting  the  sports  estab- 
lishment on  board.  “It  will 
only  work  if  we  carry  the 
governing  bodies  with  us.” 
he  says. 

The  consortium  is  relying 
on  Sport  England’s  National 
Lottery  funds  to  provide  a 
large  rhunh  of  the  money  to 
buy  the  dome,  but  the  hard- 
est job  may  be  attracting 
private  capital. 

Mr  Taylor  believes  institu- 
tional investors  will  be 


attracted  by  the  opportunity 
to  acquire  a part  of  the  dome 
and  accompanying  land  on  a 
long  lease  from  the  govern- 
ment, with  an  eye  on  the 
long-term  property  develop- 
ment potential  of  the  site. 

However,  It  will  be  a com- 
plex task  structuring  a deal 
to  satisfy  private  investors 
seeking  a return  on  their 
capital  and  public  bodies 
that  are  providing  lottery 
funds,  which  by  law  cannot 
be  used  for  profit-making 
enterprises.  The  consortium 
makes  no  bones  about  the 
fact  that  the  Sports  Dome 
will  be  a commercially- 
driven  operation. 

If  the  money  can  be  found, 
the  consortium  will  then 
have  to  win  the  competition 
to  buy  the  dome,  which  will 
be  decided  in  spring  2000.  Its 
main  rivals  appear  to  be 
property  developers  or  enter- 


tainment groups  looking  to 
convert  the  dome  into  film 
studios  and  a theme  park. 

Mr  Taylor  thinks  the  pro- 
posal. which  offers  people  an 
opportunity  to  participate  in 
a wide  variety  of  sports  and 
provides  both  amateurs  and 
professionals  wttb  high-class 
facilities,  has  a good  chance 
of  winning  approval,  given 
the  government's  stated 
desire  to  ensure  the  dome 
leaves  a public  legacy  for  the 
London  region  as  well  as  for 
the  whole  nation. 

Judging  by  Friday’s  com- 
ments from  Tony  Banks,  the 
sports  minister  - “Turning 
the  dome  into  a sports  com- 
plex, particularly  one  that 
helps  London  meet  the  stan- 
dard required  for  Olympic 
facilities,  is  an  excellent 
idea,”  he  said  - Sports  Dome 
2001  may  already  have  a 
head  start. 


NEWS  DIGEST 


MANUFACTURING 


Demand  for  UK  goods  rises 
for  first  time  in  18  months 


A surprise  increase  in  export  orders  has  bolstered  hopes 
of  a recovery  in  manufacturing.  The  latest  monthly  pur- 
chasing managers’  survey,  published  cm  Thursday, 
showed  overseas  demand  for  British  goods  rising  for  the 
first  time  in  18  months.  The  Chartered  Institute  of  Purchas- 
ing and  Supply  said  total  demand  remained  weak,  and 
manufacturing  output  contracted  further  last  month.  Com- 
panies were  still  shedding  staff  to  cut  costs  and  toe  rate  of 
job  losses  accelerated  slightly.  But  toe  overall  activity 
index,  on  a seasonally  adjusted  basis,  increased  from  a 
revised  45u9  to  47.2  in  March.  The  improvement  was  due 
mostly  to  an  increase  In  export  orders,  which  halted  a 
steep  decline  caused  by  the  strong  pound  and  the  Asian 
economic  crisis.  The  index  remained  below  the  breakeven 
level,  depressed  again  by  a run-down  of  inventories. 

• The  Confederation  of  British  Industry,  the  employers’ 
lobby,  reported  an  increase  in  retail  sales  volumes  in 
March  from  a year  ago.  Some  41  per  cent  of  retailers 
reported  higher  sales  while  27  per  cent  suffered  falls. 
Christopher  Adams,  London 


SCOTCH  WHISKY  EXPORTS 


‘600%  rise’  in  sales  to  Taiwan 


Reports  that  exports  of  Scotch  whisky  to  Taiwan  were 
afmost  600  per  cent  higher  In  January  than  a year  earlier 
were  welcomed  yesterday  by  the  UK  government.  Officials 
said  the  increase  followed  the  ending  of  10  years  of  dis- 
criminatory Taiwanese  tax  policies  directed  against  whisky 
imports.  Figures  in  a Taiwanese  magazine  showed  Scotch 
whisky  imports  at  933,000  litres  in  January  this  year.  This 
reflected  a 589  per  cent  rise  on  the  same  month  in  1998, 
an  official  added.  Brian  Wilson,  a UK  trade  minister  visiting 
Taiwan,  said  the  market  share  of  Scotch  whisky  had  “suf- 
fered severely  as  a result  of  long-standing  tax  discrimina- 
tion and  from  the  lack  of  rules  outlawing  cheap  products 
from  other  countries  that  are  packaged  to  imitate  famous 
Scotch  brands". 


CAR  INDUSTRY 


Ford  to  axe  700  jobs 


Ford  plans  to  cut  nearly  700  jobs  from  its  26.800-strong 
UK  workforce  by  the  end  of  July.  Employees  have  been 
invited  to  apply  immediately  for  voluntary  redundancy.  The 
group  described  the  cuts  as  part  of  a long-term  pro- 
gramme to  Improve  efficiency  in  an  attempt  to  become 
more  cost  competitive  in  the  global  market  But  analysts 
cite  Ford’s  disappointing  safes  in  Europe  as  a contributor 
to  the  cuts.  Alice  Rawsthom,  London 


POPULAR  MUSIC 


‘Yesterday’  tops  2000  chart 


The  Beatles’  ‘Yesterday’  was  voted  the  20th  century’s  top 
song  in  a poll  conducted  by  BBC  Radio  2 that  combined 
sales  figures  with  listeners’  and  songwriters’  choices  from 
the  past  100  years. 


By  Christopher  Adams, 
Economics  Staff  - 


The  Bank  of  England,  the 
UK  central  bank,  la  weighing 
the  idea  of  commissioning  a 
regular  opinion  poll  to 
cover  what  the  public  thinks 
of  its  decisions  on  interest 
rates.  The  Bank  1s  sensitive 
to  criticism  that  It  is  pursu- 
ing lie  goal  . of  price  stability 
with  scant  regard  for  jobs. 

Eddie  George,  governor  of 
the  Bank,  walked  jlnto  a 
political: storm  last  .October 
when  be  suggested  that  job 
losses  in  northeast  England, 
a region  suffering  from 
heavy  unemployment,  were 
a price  worth  paying-  for  con- 
quering iTvflatinn.  . 

The  survey,  believed  to  be 
first  of  its  kind  by  any  cen? 
tral  bank,  would  seek  to 
establish  whether  the'JBank’s 
view  that  tow  inflation  is 
good  for  tbe  econorby  ha$; 
been  getthag  through. 

. Support  within  . the  Bank, 
for  an  opinion'  poll  has 
grown  ..since  last  year's 
teport  from  the  Treasury 
committee  of  the  House,  of. 
Commons  suggested  a sur- 
vey would  strengthen-’ the 
credibility  of  the  new  mone- 
tary policy  framework.  . 

Some  analysts  believe  the  ■ 
move  -could  promote  price . 
stability.  If  the  public 


believes  the  Bank’s  mone- 
tary policy  committee  will 
meet  its  targeted  level  of 
inflation,  then  it  may  adjust 
its  own  expectations  accord- 
ingly, helping  keep  inflation- 
ary pressures  subdued. 

The  Bank  could  commis- 
sion polls  several  times  a 
year,  but  may  not  stick  to  a 
rigid  timetable.  An  indepen- 
dent polling  organisation 
would  carry  out  the.  surveys. 

A survey.  could  include 
questions  measuring  public 
understanding,  of  what  the 
Bank's  independent  mone- 
tary policy,  committee  was 
setting  out  to  do  and  how 
successful  it. bad  been.  Con- 
sumer reaction  to  changes  in 
interest  rates  as  well  as  their 
expectations  for  future  levels 
of  Inflation  could  also  be 
assessed.. 

• -The  Bank  is  trying  to  raise 
the  public  profile  of  the  com- 
mittee that  sets  UK  interest 
rates.  Cdmmittee  members 
have  stepped  up  regional 
visits  to  business  groups  and 
workplaces.  ‘ • ■ 

Measures  of  expected.infla-.- 
tion,  whether  based  on”  sur- 
veys or  on  the  difference 
between  nominal  and  index- 
linked  bond  yields,  have 
come  down  over  the  last 
year,  many  converging  on 
the  Bank’s  targeted  annual 
level  of  2A  per  cent 


Pension  rethink 


for  Barclays 


ByJames  Mackintosh 
in  London 


Barclays  tins  week  became 
the  first  pensions  provider  to 
stop  selling  pensions  in  the 
face  of  warnings  of  znis- 
selling  from  the  Financial 
Services  Authority,  the  City 
of  London  regulator. 

The  bank  is  considering 
how  to  compensate  custom- 
ers facing  the  high  costs  of 
switching  to  the  govern- 
ment-backed low-cost  state- 
bolder  pension,  when  it 
becomes  available. 

- Barclays  Life,  the  life 
assurance  division,  with- 
drew all  its  monthly  savings 
scheme  pensions  on  Thurs- 
day,'fearing  it  could  alienate 
customers  and  fall  foul  of 
the  .regulator.  Its  worry  - 
shared  by  much  of  the  indus- 
try - is  that  pensions  with 
high  initial  charges- are  inap- 
propriate when  the  cheap 
stakeholder  scheme  is  only 
two  years  away.  Buyers  of 
high-charge  pensions  could 
find  their  investment  worth 
fags  than  they  paid  in  . when 
they  transfer  to  . a stake- 
holder. ’ 

Barclays  . said  it  would 
offer  a redesigned,  cheaper 
pension  at  the  end  of  May.  * 

Eugene  McCormack,  head 
of  product  development,  said 
the  bank  was  considering 


the  “mind-bending  chal- 
. tenge"  of  how  to  retain  cus- 
tomers sold  high-charge  pern 
sions. 

"We  can’t  ignore  them,” 
he  said.  "But  we  are  talking 
about  pretty  chunky  money 
here." 

It  is  understood  that  a 
decision  to  compensate  cus- 
tomers seeking  to  transfer 
would  need  approval  from 
the  Barclays  board. 

Justin  Modray  at  Chase  de 
Vere,  the  financial  adviser, 
said:  "The  companies  are 
very  aware  of  difficulties 
after  the  mis-selling  prob- 
lems of  the  past  A lot  of 
other  life  companies  will 
have  to  follow  suit  [or  cut 
their  charges}." 

• Occupational  pensions 
must  be  “ring-fenced"  from 
the  effects  of  the  govern- 
ment’s planned  stakeholder 
pensions,  William  Mercer, 
the  big  employees’  benefits 
consultancy  has  warned, 
Nicholas  Timmins  writes. 

Occupational  schemes  oth- 
erwise risk  further  erosion 
that  “would  not  only  be  a 
disaster”  In  pension  terms 
but  “would  be  an  outcome 
that  is  directly  contrary  to 
government  policy”. 

. The  comments  came  In 
Mercer’s  response  to  a gov- 
ernment discussion  paper  on 
pensions. . . 


SCOTTISH  PARLIAMENT  UK'S  GOVERNING  LABOUR  PARTY  FORECAST  TO  TAKE  MOST  SEATS 


Separatists  see 


By  James  Buxton 
to  Edinburgh  ' 


Support  for  the  Scottish 
National  party  is  waning  in 
the  final  days  before  .the  offi- 
cial start  of  campaigning  Tor 
the  first-ejections  to  the  new 
Scottish  parliament,  opinion 

n l_  J ■ ■ .■■tm-fTmr 


Bat  one'  poll  indicated 
that  a majority;  in  Scotland- 
supported  the  . separatist 
party’s  ' recently  ■ .■  decided  ■ 
.policy  of  forgoing  tfce  T per 
cent  -.cut  .-- in  income  tax 
announced  by  .the  UK 5 

: Labonr  govemment  in  .its 
March -^annual  Budget,  and 
instead  raising  an  equivalent 
.surcharge  on  income  tax:  in 
Scotland,:  levying  the 

30cafledf‘tartan  tax  . 

. -V  The  SNP 

- * independent  Scotland  within 


the*  European-  Union,  while 
the  governing  Labour  party 
supports  Scotland  remaining 

in  the  UK-  " " 

- The  - latest  System  Three 
poll  ’for  The'  Herald  newspa- 
per, published  in  Glasgow,, 
showed  a'  13  percentage 
point  gap  between  Labour 
and  the  .SNP,  with  Labour, 
set  to  take  4&  per  cent  of  the 
vote  on  the  first  -rote  for  the 
Scottish  parliament  ..and  40 
per  cent  on  the  second  vote. 
By  contrast  the  SNP  would 
take  32  per  cent  ; on  both 

rotes. ''  ■ 

Most  polling  was  done 

before  Alex.  Salmond,  the 

SNP  leader,  on . Monday, 
attacked  the  government’s 
policy  of  participating  In 
Nato's  poifey  .ih  Kosoroas 
■“unpardonable  toUy”- 

The  result  ia  a . big 


improvement  on -labour’s 
support  In  the  first  vote, 
compared  with  the  System 
Three -poll  at  . the  beginning 
of  March,  where  Labour  took 
39  per.  cent  and  the. SNP  96 
per  cent,  a lead  of  only  3 
percentage  points.  Labour’s 
performance  mi  the  second 
vote  in  that  poll  was  . the 
same- as  in  the  latest  survey. 

Donald  Dewar,  She  VK 
government’s  chief  miniator 
for  Scotland  said  the  results 
showed  an  increase  in  sup- 
port for  his  party  _hut 
warned,  the  campaign  was 
stffl  in  its  earl;  stages. 

However.  System  Three 
showed  tiiat  more  people 
bail  the  SNP  than  -Labour 
over'  the  ip  cut-  in  income 
tax.  . Some  32  per  cent  said 
.they  preferred  the  SNP's  pol- 
icy of  keeping  income  tax.  at 


23p,  levying  the  “tartan  tax” 
and  spending  the  lp  on  pub- 
lic services  such  as  health 
and  education.  Some  37  per 
cent  backed  Labour's  policy 
of  a lp  cut,  with  11  per  cent 
undecided. 

The  abrupt  .drop  in  sup- 
port for  the  SNP  was  mir- 
rored in  a poll  by  Scottish 
Opinion  for  the  Daily  Record 
newspaper,  the  biggert-sell- 
ing  daily  in  Scotland,  which 
put  Labour  on- 42.fi  per  cent 
and  the  SNP  on  81.7  per  cent 
on  the  first  vote. 

• The  Herald  calculates  that 
oh  the.  basis  of  the  System 
Three  poll,' Labour  would 
take  60'  of  the  129  seats  in 
the  Scottish  parliamentary 
elections-  on  May  6,  and  the 
SNP  39.  This  would  leave 
Labour  five,  seats,  short  of  an 
overall  majority. 
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Peace  by  any 
other  name 


Easter  bas.  alas,  rarely  been 
associated  with  peace  and  recon- 
ciliation in  Northern  Ireland- 

On  Sunday,  Roman  Catholics 
will  once  again  remember  those 
five  bloody  days  in  1916  when  56 
republican  patriots  were  lolled  in 
the  Easter  Risings  against  British 
rule.  On  Monday  the  Orange 
Order  marching  season  - to  keep 
alive  the  memory  of  1691.  when 
William  of  Orange's  English 
forces  won  their  last  battle  to 
subjugate  Ireland  - begins. 

The  present  Good  Friday  peace 
process  is  a rare  exception  to  the 
general  rule  of  tension  at  Easter. 
If  the  process  is  to  be  kept  alive 
during  the  nest  two  weeks,  the 
voices  of  compromise  will  need  to 
shout  loudly  against  the  drum- 
beats of  ancient  hatred. 

Last  Thursday,  Tony  Blair,  the 
prime  minister,  and  Bertie 
Ahem,  his  opposite  number  in 
Ireland,  put  brave  faces  on  their 
failure  to  secure  a final  agree- 
ment before  the  Easter  break. 

Both  had  invested  an  impres- 
sive amount  of  political  capital  in 
trying  to  meet  the  Easter  dead- 
line for  the  establishment  of 
Northern  Ireland’s  new  power- 
sharing executive.  In  the  end, 
they  were  able  only  to  snatch 
postponement  and  a revised  pro- 
cess from  the  jaws  of  defeat. 

This  was  no  doubt  a disap- 
pointing end  to  four  long  days  of 
talks.  But  it  would  be  wrong  to 
be  overly  despondent. 

In  essence,  the  big  negotiating 
question  remains  the  same  as  it 
was  before  the  talks  started:  can 
the  IRA  be  persuaded  to  make  a 
concession  on  decommissioning 
that  will  be  just  enough  for  David 
Trimble,  the  Ulster  Unionist 
leader,  to  sell  to  the  sceptics 
within  his  own  party?  It  will  be 
no  easy  task.  If  only  one  unionist 
in  the  new  assembly  were  to  shift 
allegiance  on  the  issue,  Mr  Trim- 
ble would  lose  the  majority 
within  his  own  ranks  and,  possi- 
bly, the  leadership. 

Mr  Blair  and  Mr  Ahem,  with 
background  support  from  Bill 
Clinton,  the  US  president,  have 
at  least  kept  open  the  possibility 
of  agreement  when  the  talks 
resume  on  April  13. 

Decommissioning 

At  the  moment,  the  IRA  stDl 
refuses  to  start  decommissioning 
its  weapons  as  a pre-condition  for 
Its  political  wing.  Sinn  Fein,  to 
take  seats  in  the  new  executive. 
The  Unionists,  however,  will  not 
share  power  with  Sinn  F6in 
unless  the  terrorists  make  a cred- 
ible show  of  giving  up  weapons. 

Mr  Blair  thinks  he  has  found 
“a  basis  for  getting  round"  this 
roadblock.  The  by-pass  may  still 
have  to  cross  some  very  rough 
terrain.  But  it  is  encouraging 


The  land  of  no  return 

The  question  in  Kosovo  is  which  community  - the  ethnic  Serbs  or  the  ethnic  Albanians 

driven  off  permanently,  writes  Marc  Champion 


- will  be 


that  Mr  Trimble  appeared  to 
share  the  prime  minister’s  quali- 
fied optimism.  Even  Gerry 
Adams,  Sinn  F&in's  president, 
restricted  himself  to  “some  sense 
of  disappointment."  that  the 
executive  had  not  been  set  up. 

Semantic  framework 

What  lies  behind  their  level- 
headed willingness  to  go  on 
talking  is  a new  semantic  frame- 
work - a change  in  the  wording 
of  the  agreement  That  might  not 
sound  like  much,  but  in  a society 
where  religious  and  historical 
symbolism  provides  the  currency 
of  politics,  words  are  often  as 
important  as  substance. 

Thus  "de-commissioning" 
(which  sounds  like  surrender  to 
republicans)  bas  been  changed 
into  “putting  weapons  beyond 
use".  The  symbolic  start  of 
decommissioning  (an  issue  of 
high  dogma  for  Unionists)  is 
transfigured  into  an  “Act  of 
National  Reconciliation".  This 
will  no  doubt  include  a ceremo- 
nial withdrawal  of  some  British 
troops.  More  significantly,  the 
framework  seeks  to  refine  the 
issue  of  whether  decommission- 
ing is  a pre-condition  for  power- 
sharing. The  new  wording  says  it 
Is  not.  but  that  it  will  remain  an 
“obligation"  running  in  parallel 
with  the  establishment  of  the 
new  body,  which  cannot  be  fully 
operational  until  the  act  of  recon- 
ciliation has  taken  place. 

The  distinctions  may  seem 
arcane,  but  the  object  is  real 
enough:  to  give  the  IRA  a way  of 
declaring  peace  with  honour  that 
unionists  can  accept. 

In  the  end,  however,  wordplay  i 
will  not  be  enough.  Power  shar- 
ing  cannot  work  unless  the  ter- 
rorists have  genuinely  forsaken  1 
terror.  It  is  not  clear  that  this  has  ; 
happened  on  either  side. 

Since  the  IRA’s  first  cease-fire 
in.  the  autumn  of  1994,  violence  in 
the  province  has  been  subdued. 
But  It  has  by  no  means  stopped. 
Human  rights  workers  say  that 
since  the  peace  agreement  was 
signed  a year  ago.  there  have 
been  45  murders.  67  mutilations  ! 
and  235  punishment  beatings  by 
terrorist  groups  on  both  sides. 
Almost  1,500  families  have  been 
re-housed  to  escape  intimidation 
and  500  people  have  been  exiled 
under  threat  of  death. 

If  these  disma]  statistics  are 
not  enough  to  induce  the  parties 
to  sign  up.  a glance  across  the 
border  might  tip  the  balance.  The 
spectacularly  improved  prosper- 
ity and  liberalised  society  in  the 
Republic  of  Ireland  should  give 
northern  Protestants  less  to  fear 
and  northern  Catholics  a persua- 
sive example  of  the  payoff  of 
peace. 

If  only. 


In  the  summer  of  1991, 
Captain  Dragan.  com- 
mander and  hero  of  Serbian 
paramilitary  forces  in  the 
breakaway  Krajlna  region  of 
Croatia,  steered  his  pen  deftly 
between  villages  and  rivers  to 
sketch  a map  of  the  future 
Greater  Serbia.  He  was  sitting  on 
the  ramparts  of  the  medieval  for- 
tress that  served  as  his  headquar- 
ters high  above  the  town  of  Knin. 
surrounded  by  thugs  in  camou- 
flage and  his  pet  brown  bear. 

Captain  Dragan  would  not  last 
long  in  Knin.  but  his  map  proved 
accurate,  almost  to  the  squiggle. 
He  had  marked  out  the  areas  Ser- 
bian forces  would  seize  in  Croatia 
i and  Bosnia  over  the  next  four 
years. 

In  the  Balkans,  everybody  bas 
I a map.  Nationalists  - whether 
Serbian,  Croatian.  Albanian. 
Romanian  or  Bulgarian  - all 
treasure  maps  showing  the 
"true”  dimensions  of  their 
nations,  so  different  from  the  bor- 
ders carved  out  in  the  wars  and 
treaties  that  followed  the  collapse 
of  the  Ottoman  empire. 

This  cartographic  obsession 
bas  displaced  between  2m  and 
2.5m  people  since  the  wars  of  the 
Yugoslav  succession  began.  And 
as  the  west  watches  thousands 
more  flee  Kosovo,  it  must  also 
ponder  where  they  will  eventu- 
ally find  a permanent  home. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the 
Serbian  leadership  in  Belgrade 
has  already  resolved  on  a parti- 
tion of  Kosovo,  as  Captain  Dra- 
gan had  done  for  Croatia  and 
Bosnia. 

In  forcing  ethnic  Albanians  out 
or  Kosovo,  Slobodan  Milosevic, 
the  Yugoslav  president  Is  clearly 
aiming  to  keep  the  province  as 
an  integrated  part  of  Serbia,  but 
with  the  ethnic  Albanian  popula- 
tion so  decimated  it  can  never 
again  threaten  to  secede. 

Nevertheless,  if  one  thing  Is 
certain,  it  is  that  the  men  direct- 
ing the  Serbian  ground  offensive 
in  Kosovo  have  been  drawing 
some  maps  of  their  own. 

The  conflict  in  Kosovo,  just  as 
in  Croatia  and  Bosnia,  is  a war 
over  territory  driven  by  the  prin- 
ciple of  Joca-tlod.  an  appropri- 
ately archaic  Serbo-Croat  term 
that  means,  roughly,  “force 
stamps  on  the  weak". 

Mr  Milosevic  may  now  be 
stamping  all  over  Kosovo,  but 
past  experience  suggests  military 
superiority  may  not  be  enough  to 
hold  on  to  his  territory.  New 
maps  may  be  required. 

Mr  Milosevic  is.  after  all,  a 
two-time  loser.  Knln.  along  with 
the  rest  of  the  Croatian  territory 
once  taken  by  the  Serbs,  is  back 
under  Croatian  control. 

Serb-controlled  Bosnia  was  cut 
back  under  the  1995  Dayton 
accord  and  snatched  away  from 
Belgrade  to  be  placed  instead 
under  what  amounts  to  an  inter- 
national protectorate. 

One  can  only  speculate  as  to 
what  Mr  Milosevic’s  contingency 
maps  for  Kosovo  might  show,  but 
in  all  probability  they  would 
carve  out  northern  Kosovo  - 
where  most  of  the  province's 
industry  and  ancient  Serb 
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churches  are  located  - retaining 
this  for  Serbia.  The  rest  would  be 
Nato’s  problem. 

Mr  Milosevic  has  every  reason 
to  believe  the  international  com- 
munity would  be  open  to  such  an 
arrangement. 

In  Croatia,  the  west  effectively 
endorsed  Croatia's  Operation 
Storm  in  1995,  as  a result  of 
which  Krajina  was  recaptured 
and  the  entire  Serb  population 
driven  out  At  Dayton,  the  west 
agreed  to  Bosnia’s  partition  and 
is  now  policing  segregated  com- 
munities. 

Since  then,  the  international 
community  has  been  trying  hard 
to  return  people  to  their  homes 
and  to  recreate  the  multi-ethnic 
states  that  existed  before  the 
war.  Nato  will  have  to  do  the 
same  in  Kosovo,  where  some 

250,000  refugees  have  been  driven 
from  the  province  over  the  past 
week  and  tens  of  thousands  more 
are  leaving  daily. 

Experience  from  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  war,  in  Croatia  and 
Bosnia,  suggests  that  Nato's 
options  will  be  limited.  For  exam- 
ple, of  the  roughly  1.3m  people 
who  had  been  displaced  from 
their  homes  in  Bosnia  by  1995. 
only  some  80,000  have  been  able 
to  return.  The  United  National 
High  Commission  for  Refugees  is 
not  expecting  any  more  returns 
in  the  foreseeable  future. 

The  same  goes  lor  Croatia. 
While  Operation  Storm  allowed 
Croatian  civilians  to  return  to 
their  homes,  some  160,000-300,000 
Serbs  fled  Krajina  as  a result. 


Relatively  few  of  the  50,000  Serbs 
who  have  returned  to  Croatia 
since  the  fighting  stopped  have 
gone  back  to  Krajina. 

“The  lesson  of  Bosnia  and 
Croatia  is  that  you  cannot  return 
refugees  against  the  will  of  the 
local  authorities."  says  Brian 
Hopkinson.  Sarajevo  director  for 
the  International  Crisis  Group,  a 
non-government  agency. 

Michael  Williams,  a Geneva- 
based  Balkans  analyst,  says: 
“Nato  will  have  to  establish  an 
independent  state  in  Kosovo  or 
install  a heavy'  peace-keeping 
force.  Anything  short  of  that  will 


ALBANIA 


Serbs. 

Tbe  two-year  protectorate, 
called  UNTAES,  was  the  most 
heavily  armed  peace-keeping 
force  in  the  history  of  the  UN.  It 
is  also  considered  one  of  the  most 
successful.  Peter  Galbraith,  US 
ambassador  to  Croatia  at  the 
time,  said:  “Not  anywhere  else 
bas  the  peace  process  signifi- 
cantly reversed  ethnic  cleansing, 
but  it’s  happening  here." 

The  protectorate  encouraged 

32.000  of  the  86.000  Croats  who 
were  driven  out  of  Eastern  Sla- 
vonia by  the  war  to  return.  The 
number  would  be  far  higher  if 


Mr  Milosevic  may  now  be  stamping 
all  over  Kosovo,  but  past  experience 
suggests  military  superiority  may  not 
be  enough  to  hold  on  to  his  territory 


fail  ignominiously." 

Although  Nato  is  reluctant  to 
deploy  ground  troops  in  Kosovo, 
there  is  a precedent  that  it  could 
follow.  At  the  end  of  1995,  the 
United  Nations  set  up  a protec- 
torate in  Eastern  Slavonya.  the 
strip  of  Croatia  along  the  west 
bank  of  the  Danube  that  had 
fallen  under  Serb  control.  It  was 
no  easy  task.  Tbe  region  saw  the 
ugliest  fighting  of  the  war  in 
Croatia,  including  a 90-day  siege 
of  Vukovar  that  reduced  the 
town  to  ruins.  Since  1995.  it  had 
been  populated  exclusively  by 


there  were  jobs  to  return  to. 

But  if  the  protectorate  model 
has  been  successful  in  getting 
Croats  to  return  to  their  villages, 
it  has  been  less  so  in  persuading 
Serbs  to  stay.  The  UNHCR  esti- 
mates that  of  the  73.000  Serbs  liv- 
ing in  the  region  in  1991,  18,000 
left  during  the  two-year  UN  man- 
date. Since  the  end  of  the  man- 
date, the  observer  mission  that 
took  over  from  UNTAES  is 
unwilling  to  guess  how  many 
Serbs  have  left  the  area.  Some 
1200  Serbs  per  quarter  are  regis- 
tering as  they  leave,  but  the 


actual  figure  is  likely  to  be  much 
higher. 

The  question  in  Kosovo  is 
which  community  - the  10  per 
cent  who  are  ethnic  Serbs  or  the 
90  per  cent  who  are  ethnic  Alba- 
nians - will  be  driven  off  for  the 
long  term.  Experience  suggests 
that  only  if  a Nato  protectorate  is 
established  in  Kosovo  will  it  be 
possible  for  displaced  ethnic 
Albanians  to  return,  but  in  this 
case  the  smaller  Serbian  popula- 
tion will  leave. 

It  is  a zero  sum  game.  Because 
Nato  must  be  seen  to  win  if  it  is 
not  to  suffer  lasting  damage  as 
an  effective  military  alliance, 
many  observers  believe  that  in 
the  end  it  will  be  the  Kosovo 
Serbs  who  lose  out.  If  this  hap- 
pens, Mr  Milosevic  will  have  lost 
in  war  for  a third  time. 

This  is  a grim  prospect  for  Mr 
Milosevic,  who  precipitated  the 
break-up  of  Yugoslavia  in  the 
belief  he  would  be  able  to  replace 
communist  domination  of  the 
country  with  the  Serbian  domina- 
tion that  existed  before  the  sec- 
ond world  war. 

Instead,  he  could  soon  have 
lost  not  only  the  Serbian 
enclaves  in  Croatia  and  Bosnia, 
but  Kosovo  as  well.  Montenegro 
has  already  seceded  from  Yugo- 
slavia in  everything  but  name. 
This  would  leave  only  the  former 
Hungarian  province  of  Vojvodina 
to  go  before  Mr  Milosevic  had 
presided  over  not  only  the  disin- 
tegration of  Yugoslavia,  but  also 
the  complete  dismembering  of 
Serbia. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


BUSINESS  SERVICES 


Short  sight  and  short  memory  over  Emu 


From  Dr  Paul  Breeze. 

Sir.  John  Plender  displays  a 
myopic  view  of  history  in  “Bri- 
tannia: cool  or  out  in  the  cold” 
(FT  Weekend  March  27-28). 

Mr  Plender  presents  the  out- 
come of  a referendum  on  eco- 
nomic and  monetary  union  as  a 
foregone  conclusion  unless  tbe 
British  firm  their  collective  upper 
lip  and  reassert  their  Victorian 
confidence  in  isolation.  Is  his 
memory  so  short?  Two  years  ago. 
with  John  Major  still  prime  min- 
ister. it  was  a brave  man  who 
talked  openly  of  going  Into  the 
European  monetary  project  Mar- 
garet Thatcher,  whose  legacy  is 
dismissed  by  Mr  Plender  in  seven 
words,  not  only  sought  to  turn 
the  tide:  she  did  so.  making 
Europe  an  object  of  hate  and 
derision. 

During  the  1970s  - the  nadir  in 
Mr  Plender’s  eyes  of  Britain’s 
post-war  fortunes  - the  Heath 

New  penal  code 

From  Assen  Agov. 

Sir,  The  article  “Beggars  and 
losers  can  become  winners  and 
choosers"  (March  6-7)  citing 
Amnesty  International  as  the 
source  claims  that  Bulgaria  has 
not  yet  abolished  capital  punish- 
ment. I would  like  to  inform  you 
that  capital  punishment  was 
abolished  in  my  country  on 
December  10  1998,  when  parlia- 
ment adopted  the  amended  penal 
code  on  second  reading. 

Assen  Agov, 

chairman, 

committee  on  foreign 
and  integration  policy. 

National  Assembly  of 
the  Republic  of  Bulgaria 


and  Wilson  governments  appar- 
ently slipped  quietly  into  Europe, 
cap  in  hand,  smiling  ruefully. 
Edward  Heath's  enthusiasm  for 
Europe  earns  no  mention:  nor 
does  the  fact  that  the  Wilson  cab- 
inet was  split  from  top  to  bottom 
over  tbe  subsequent  referendum 
in  which  67  per  cent  of  Mr  Plen- 
der’s diffident  British  people  con- 
fidently voted  to  remain  in  the 
European  Community.  That  out- 
come is  probably  an  error  of  his- 
tory in  Mr  Plender’s  eyes. 

He  certainly  appears  to  hold 
little  faith  in  a future  referendum 
on  Emu.  preparing  us.  as  be  does, 
for  the  fatalism  of  the  electorate 
allowing  the  issue  to  slip  past, 
almost  unnoticed.  It  would  seem 
that  even  the  vote  of  the  people, 
should  it  be  in  favour,  will  be  a 
mistake. 

There  are  issues  concerning 
the  future  of  Europe  - issues 
such  as  peace  - which  Mr  Plen- 


der ignores.  These  are  not 
ignored  in  Germany  and  France, 
which  is  why  these  two  countries 
remain  at  the  heart  of  the  Euro- 
pean project  The  mighty  German 
economy  may  be  faltering,  but  if 
so.  this  is  in  no  small  part  due  to 
its  sacrifice  in  reuniting  the  two 
Germ anies  after  the  fall  of  the 
Berlin  WalL  It  still  shames  me 
that  many  in  this  country  choose 
either  to  Ignore  that  sacrifice  or 
to  seek  to  take  economic  advan- 
tage of  it. 

There  are  cogent  arguments 
against  joining  Emu,  as  there  are 
in  its  favour.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  the  Financial  Times  bas 
wasted  a front  page  avoiding 
them. 

Paul  Breeze, 

62  Elm  Park  Court, 

Elm  Park  Road, 

Pinner, 

Middlesex  HAS  3LL.  UK 


Amazement  of  Basque-born 
composer  described  as  Gascon 


From  Mr  Gerald  Lamer. 

Sir,  I hope  none  of  your  readers 
has  been  persuaded  to  visit 
Gascony  on  the  grounds  that 
Ravel  came  from  there,  as  alleged 
by  Jill  James  in  her  travel  article 
on  that  region  (“Blow  that 
French  horn".  FT  Weekend 
March  13-14). 

The  composer  Maurice  Ravel 
(1875-1337)  - if  that  is  Who  Ms 
James  meant,  rather  than  some 
fourth  or  fifth  musketeer  - was 
in  no  sense  a Gascon.  He  was 
bom  in  the  French  Basque  coun- 
try at  Ciboure,  just  across  the 
Nivelle  from  St-Jean-de-Luz  and 


far  nearer  to  the  Spanish  border 
than  any  part  of  Gascony  by  any 
definition.  Although  his  mother 
(who  was  also  born  is  Ciboure 
and  who  spoke  Basque  and  Span- 
ish as  well  as  French)  took  him 
to  Paris  when  he  was  only  about 
three  months  old.  Ravel  always 
thought  of  himself  as  Basque  and 
would  be  amazed  to  find  himself 
described  as  Gascon,  which  is 
something  else  entirely. 

Gerald  Lanier, 

38  Heyes  Lane, 

Alderley  Edge, 

Cheshire  SK9  7JY,  US 


What  history 
teaches  about 
intervention 

From  Xiaolmg  Tong. 

Sir,  Both  President  Bill  Clinton 
and  Nato’s  brass  gave  their 
explanation  of  the  motive  of  the 
allied  military  strikes  against 
Yugoslavia  as  a moral  obligation, 
to  prevent  the  Serbians  from  fur- 
ther killing  the  ethnic  Albanians. 
However,  what  I have  seen  in  the 
past  10  days  bas  been  the  even 
more  devastating  humanitarian 
catastrophe  suffered  by  the  Koso- 
var Albanians  as  a result  of 
Nato's  ruthless  bombings. 

Time  and  again,  history  in 
Europe  bas  proved  that  armed 
intervention  in  an  ethnic  dispute 
could  not  yield  any  fruit  in  the 
solution  to  the  dispute  but. 
rather,  produce  contrary  effects 
on  the  relationship  among  the 
parties  involved,  let  alone  that 
such  artificial  interference 
through  military  means  could 
not  but  intensify  the  vendetta 
i between  the  ethnic  groups. 

By  stepping  Into  tbe  quagmire 
of  tbe  Kosovo  crisis,  Nato  would 
find  itself  trapped  between  a 
moral  project  and  a military 
apparatus.  And  it  seems  that 
Nato  is  eager  to  prove  its  rele- 
vance ahsent  of  a Soviet  threat. 
Nonetheless,  Nato’s  operations  in 
Kosovo  will  not  help  it  in  engag- 
ing Russia  strategically.  1 am 
wondering  how  Nato’s  heads  of 
government  will  chart  a new 
course  for  the  organisation's  New 
Concept  of  Strategy  this  month 
in  Washington.  ! 

Xiao  ling  Tong, 

350  East  35th  Street,  ' 

New  York,  NY  10016,  | 

US  , 
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FINANCIAL- TIMES  WEEKEND  APRIL  3/APRIL  4 1999 


COMMENT  & ANALYSIS 


Yevgeny  Primakov 
has  always  been 
the  master  or  the 
shadowy  intrigue 
and  the  backroom  deal.  But 
this  week  Russia’s  prime 
minister  was  dragged  into 
the  full  dazzle  of  publicity  as 
he  played  out  a series  of 
demanding  and  dramatic 
roles. 

On  Monday,  the  69-year- 
old  prime  minister  emerged 
as  the  putative  saviour  of 
Russia’s  crisis-torn  economy 
as  he  managed  to  wring 
promises  of  more  cash  out  of 
Michel  Camdessus,  manag- 
ing director  of  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund. 

The  following  day,,  the 
veteran  diplomat  was  trans- 
formed into  a bold  peace  bro- 
ker. dashing  off  to  the  Bal- 
kans to  engage  Slobodan 
Milosevic,  the  Yugoslav  pres- 
ident, in  six  hours  of  inten- 
sive - yet  ultimately  fruit- 
less - talks. 

-Yesterday.  Russia’s  elder 
statesman  became  the 
high-minded  arbiter  in  an 
increasingly  low-down  politi- 
cal struggle  - involving  alle- 
gations of  intimidation,  cor- 
ruption and  sexual 
skulduggery  - which  is  now 
shaking  the  very  gates  of  the 

KrpmBn- 

. Yet  in  all  these  incarna- 
tions Mr  Primakov  has 
remained  his  unflappable, 
phlegmatic  self,  mumbling 
the  occasional  dry  phrase 
into  his  double  chin,  and 
shielding  his  eyes  behind  his 
photo- sensitive  spectacles. 
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MAN  IN  THE  NEWS  YEVGENY  PRIMAKOV 


Master  of  the  mood 


Peace-broker,  national  champion,  backroom  dealer. 
John  Thornhill  considers  Russia’s  versatile  prime  minister 


Even  when  he  has*  not  met 
with  success,  he  has  exuded 
ft  sense  of  dignity  and  pur- 
pose and  the  impression  that 
□o  one  else  could  have  done 
any  better. 

In  a country  in  which  they 
£ay  it  is  impossible  to  pre- 
dict the  past,  let  alone  the 
future,  it  is  hard  to  know 
what  role  Mr  Primakov 
might  play  next  It  is  per- 
fectly possible  the  stage- 
struck  president  Boris  Yelt- 
sin may  grow  too  jealous  of 
his  understudy  stealing  his 
best,  lines  and  elbow  him 
aside  as  he  has  done  to  so 
many  potential  rivals  in  the 
past. 

But  it  is  also  possible  that 
Mr  Primakov's  moment  of 
destiny  may  finally  have 
arrived  and  that  he  will  lead 
the  biggest  country  in  the 
world  into  the  next  millen- 
nium. "If  we  do  not  want  to 
see  Primakov  in  charge, 
then  who  else?"  splutters 
one  of  Mr  Primakov’s  advis- 
ers. “Who  is  the  alternative 
who  can  bring  together  dif- 
ferent representatives  of  the 
political  strata?  Who  else 
has  Primakov's  knowledge. 


Primakov’s  experience,  Pri- 
makov’s ability  to  run  the 
country?” 

The  prime  minister’s  excit- 
able supporters  are  even 
beginning  to  liken  Mr  Prima- 
kov to  a Slavic  Moses,  who 
will  help  guide  his  people 
away  from  the  slavery  of 
Soviet  times,  through  the 
wilderness  of  the  Yeltsin  era, 
to  the  promised  land  of 
national  regeneration.  Yet 
such  high-flown  sentiments 
could  quickly  be  drowned 
out  by  cries  of  disappoint- 
ment unless  Mr  Primakov 
starts  delivering  on  what  he 
has  promised. 

On  the  economy,  he  still 
feces  an  awesome  challenge 
in  preventing  inflation  from 
spiralling  out  of  control.  The 
outline  deal  he  has  struck 
with  the  IMF  this  week  may 
be  enough  to  avert  the 
national  humiliation  of  ™« 
default  on  Russia’s  external 
debts. 

But  even  assuming  the 
final  details  Of  the  daal  slot 
into  place,  the  government  is 
unlikely  to  receive  much 
new  money  from  the  IMF 
this  year.  Any  new  loans 


will  simply  be  used  to  pay 
off  old  ones. 

That  leaves  the  govern- 
ment committed  to  running 
a primary  budget  surplus 
(excluding  interest  rates) 
this  year  of  2 per  cent  of 
gross  domestic  product  - 
which  will  require  extraordi- 
nary political  nerve.  The  ten- 
sions of  such  fiscal  austerity 
will  doubtless  grow  extreme 
in  the  run-up  to  parliamen- 
tary elections  in  December. 

The  chances  of  success 
hardly  seem  much  more 
promising  in  Yugoslavia; 
even  though  the  crisis  has 
played  wonderfully  to  Mr 
Primakov’s  - political 
strengths.  As  the  former 
head  of  Russia’s  espionage 
service  and  foreign,  ministry, 
Mr  Primakov  . has  long 
adopted  an  antagonistic,  if 
not  openly  adversarial 
approach,  to  the  US.  The 
explosion  of  popular  anger 
against  Nato's  bombing  of 
Yugoslavia  has  only  served 
to  highlight  the  apparent 
wisdom  of  his  stance. 

For  the  moment,  Mr  Pri- 
makov is  the  an  for  the 
mood,  the  defender  of 


Russia's  national  interests 
and  the  most  forceful  advo- 
cate of  a multi-polar  world. 
There  is  also  the  feint  possi- 
bility that  Mr  Primakov 
could  yet  mastermind  a 
peace  deal.  The  Russian  gov- 
ernment's newspaper  has 
been  floating  the  prospect 
that  Mr  Primakov  may  be 
able  to  persuade  Mr  Milos- 
evic to  agree  to  a division  of 
Kosovo.  Logically,  that 
would  appear  to  be  one  way 
out  of  the  conflict 

However,  Mr  Primakov’s 
failure  to  influence  the 
course  of  events  in  the  Bal- 
kans would  only  underscore 
the  extent  of  Russia's  inter- 
national weakness  and  the 
flimsiness  of  his  "great 
power"  claims.  The  danger  is 
Russia  may  then  be  able  to 
reinvent  itself  in  the  role  of 
the  truculent  outsider,  capa- 
ble Of  cnmmanrilng  attention 
only  when  behaving  badly. 

Mr  Primakov's  immediate 
fate,  though,  could  well  be 
decided  by  the  grubby  power 
struggle  raging  in  Moscow, 
which  once  again  threatens 
to  pitch  the  president 
against  his  parliament. 


Moscow's  latest  political 
drama  has  more  twists  than 
a maze  but  centres  on  allega- 
tions that  Mr  Yeltsin's 
entourage  - and  possibly 
even  his  family  - were 
involved  in  suspicious  deal- 
ings with  a Swiss  building 
company  called  Mabetex. 

Mr  Yeltsin  yesterday 
issued  a decree  dismissing 
the  man  who  was  leading 
this  investigation,  Yuri 
Skuratov,  saying  the  coun- 
try's top  law  officer  was  him- 
self under  suspicion  for  his 
‘‘criminal”  agfinriatinna  Ear- 
lier. a state  television  chan- 
nel had  shown  secretly-shot 
film  of  Mr  Skuratov  In  bed 
with  two  young  women  amid 
allegations  that  the  prosecu- 
tor general  had  hem  com- 
promised. 

The  president’s  supporters 
claim  Mr  Skuratov  has 
allowed  himself  to  become  a 
weapon  in  the  Communists’ 
battle  to  unseat  Mr  Yeltsin. 
But  Mr  Yeltsin's  enemies 
allege  the  move  against  Mr 
Skuratov  is  a flagrant 
attempt  to  derail  his  investi- 
gation. 

The  truth  of  all  these  accu- 
sations is  impossible  to 
fathom  but  the  political  ram- 
ifications could  be  profound. 
Mr  Skuratov  has  been 
invited  to  speak  In  parlia- 
ment on  Wednesday,  a week 
ahead  of  an  impeachment 
vote  against  the  president. 
The  sense  of  national  unity 
engendered  by  the  Yugoslav 
conflict  could  quickly  evapo- 
rate in  a further  bout  of 


political  recrimination. 

There  is  certainly  a fin  de 
stecle  feel  in  Moscow  at  the 
moment  as  Mr  Yeltsin’s 
administration  crumbles 
away.  The  seemingly  ever- 
dependable  Mr  Primakov 
would  appear  to  best  placed 


to  benefit  from  any  further 
instability.  Mr  Primakov 
once  famously  remarked  he 
bad  readied  the  “limits  of 
lunacy”  by  accepting  the 
position  of  prime  minister. 
His  sanity  may  yet  be  tested 
further. 


Keeping  hope  alive 


John  Murray  Brown  on  the  latest  compromise  in  Northern  Ireland 


Outside  Catholic 
churches  in  the 
more  remote  parts 
of  Northern 
Ireland  tomorrow,  the  collec- 
tion box  win  go  round,  for 
what  is  one  of  the  more 
innocent  of  the  IRA’s  fund- 
raising activities. 

At  Easter  every,  year,  the 
self-styled  National  Graves 
Association  - guardians  of 
republican  plots  across 'the 
island  - mark  the  1916  rebel- 
lion against  British  rule  and 
honour  the  IRA  "volunteers” 
of  more  recent  campaigns. 

.This  year’s  commemora- 
tion is  likely  to  be  more  som- 
bre. For  12  months  on  from 
the  breakthrough  Northern 
Ireland  peace. agreement,  the 
IRA  is  being-  asked  by  .the 
British  and  Irish  govern- 
ments to  do  something  it  has 
never  done  before:  give  up 
its  dims. 

Thursday's  Joint  declara- 
tion by  London  and  Dublin, 
which  sought  to  mreumvent 
tiie  arms  impasse,  is  cloaked 
in  diplomatic  language.  The 
initial  Handover  of  arms, 
which  must  take  place  in  six 
.weeks,  has  been  repackaged 
as.  part  of  a national  day  of 


Gerry  Adams  (left)  and  Martin  McGufnnosa  on  Thursday  Reuters 


School  - of  Economics, 
believes  both  sides  can  claim 
victory;  Sinn  Fein  can  claim 
the  formation  of  the  execu- 
tive will  take  place  without 
prior  decommission  mg:  The 
Ulster  Unionists  will  be  able 
to  demonstrate  that  deco m- 
misaotong  will  have  been 
secured  before  the  ftmetfon- 
ing  of  theexeentive. 

"But  toehig  X In  the  equa: 


collective -recondliatioh-jD^thai  is  whether  the  IRA  will 


remember  all  the  victims  of 
tjar  Troubles. 

V The  importance  of  the  dec-, 
.iaration  is-  clear.  It  is  a last 
chapee  to  prevent  the  peace 
process  from  collapsing  as  a 
result  of  Sinn . Fein’s  exclu- 
sion. If  Sinn;  F&in  cannot 
secure  a disarmament  ges- 
ture -from  -its  allies  in  the' 
IRA,  it  will  not  take  Its  seats 
hr. the-  government  of  North- 
ern Ireland.  ■ 

Tony  Blair,  the  UK  prime 
minister,  - and 'Bertie  Ahern, 
-Ur&tth  counterparty  appear 
confident  they  have  dBVisad 
4’.  balanced  mechanism  to 
resolve  this  hitherto  intrac- 
table problem.1 

They  probably  had  little 
choice.  After  three  days  - qf 
.'negotiations  ■ in  Belfast, ; the 


hand  over  its  arms."  says 
Albert  Reynolds,  the  former 
Irish  prime  minister  who 
played  a pivotal  role  jn  set- 
ting the  peace  process  in 
train. 

. David  Trimble,  the  Ulster 
Unionist  leader,  has  already 
taken  considerable  risks  by 
endorsing  a deal  that  has 
split  hte:  Community  down 
the  middle  and  Is  still  threat- 
ening bis  hold  on  the  party. 

: Many  ordinary  unionists 
are:  extremely  uncomfortable 
with  the  release  of  prisoners 
convicted  of  terrorist  .acts. 
But  toe  party's  key  concern 
IS  was  how  to  ensure  that 
Sirin  F&n  could  be  excluded 
from  government  if  the  IRA 
insisted  on.  retaining  its 
weapcmA 


Ulster  Unionists  were  still. ..  ..There  is-  also  a question 
ihgr«tring-ftw ■■•priar-  deconunto-.'--.  mark  over  the  loyalist  para- 


' stoning  before  Sinn-  F6in 
-could  join; -the  .new.  power- 
, ^sharing  executive.. 

: Brendan  O'Leary,  politics  f 
professor  at  the  London1 


militaries,  who  are  being 
asked  to  decommission  their 
arms  to  facilitate  Slim  Fein’s 
entry,  into  government  This 
could  present  problems  for 


the  already  fractured  loyalist 
political  leadership. 

There  will  be  problems  for 
all  parties  selling  the  com- 
promise to  their  supporters, 
as  the.  province  enters  the 
inarching  season  when  com- 
munity tensions  rise.  . 

At  first  sight,  Sinn  F6ih 
looks  like  having  the  hardest 
task.- The  IRA  has  explicitly 
ruled  out  decommissioning, 
although  government  offi- 
cials were  encouraged  that 
its  Easter  statement,  issued 
on  Tuesday, -did  not  mention 
the  D-wonL 

Gerry  Adams,  the  Sinn 
Ffein  president,  has  long 
insisted  that  the  party  has  a 
right  to  ministerial  seats 
based  solely  oh  its  electoral 
mandate.  Yesterday,  be 
repeated  the  mantra  that 
Sinn  Fdrnt  does  not  speak  far 
the  IRA. 

In  the  Irish  tradition  of 
physical-force  politics,  arms 
have  never  been  handed  in. 
As  John  Hume,  the  SDLP 
leader,  often  points  out, 
almost  every  party  in  the 
Irish  parliament  was  borne 
out  of  violence  and  none  has 
ever  surrendered  its  arias., 

Sinn  F8m  Is  vulnerable  to 
charges  that  it  has  left  toe 
community  defenceless,  par- 
ticularly in  face  at  continu- 


thing  that  is  not  in  Una  with 
the  Good  Friday  Agreement 
Sinn  F^in  committed  itself  to 
"work  constructively  and 
good  faith  and  to  use  any 

Inflnwirai  they  may  ham  to 

achieve  the  decommission- 
ing of  all  paramilitary  arms 
within  two  years." 

Sinn  Fein  regarded  this 
very  much  as  an  aspiration. 
Ibis  week's  joint  declaration 
by  Britain  and  Ireland 
explicitly  stated  decommis- 
sioning was  "an  obligation”. 

The  governments  insist 
the  IRA  is  not  being  asked  to 
surrender.  Instead,  by  taking 
part  in  an  act  of  collective 
reconciliation,  the  legiti- 
macy of  their  struggle  will 
be  given  expression  through 
this  act  of  remembrance  for 
all  the  victims  of  the  last 
three  decades. 

It  is  no  coincidence  that 
Nigel  Dodds,  the  terrier-like 
spokesman  of  . the  hardline 
Democratic  unionists,  chose 
to  focus  his  attack  an  this 
aspect  of  the  declaration. 
pointing  out  that  the  IRA's 
victims  will  be  equated  with 
IRA  terrorists. 

If  all  goes  to  plan,  the 
timetable  leading  to  devolu- 
tion of  powers  to  a new 
Northern  Ireland  govern- 
ment is  set  After  a "pause 
for  reflection”  talks  will 
reconvene  on  April  13,  when 
parties  will  make  nomina- 
tions for  ministers  in  the 
new  government 

The  executive  will  exist  in 
shadow  form  until  after  the 
proposed  day  of  remem- 
brance, when  IRA  and  loyal- 
ist guns  will  he  “put  beyond 
use”  while  the  British  Army 
win  announce  a sfgniffoan* 
troop  withdrawal. 

The  declaration  says  devo- 
lution will  be  triggered  once 
General  John  de  Chastelain, 
who  the  International 
disarmament  body  for  the 
province,  has  verified  the 
arms  move. 

There  Is  always  a danger 
that  positions  could  harden. 
But  if  the  leaders  can  hold 
their  nerve,  the  sworn  ene- 


ing  attacks  on  Catholics  by  ' mies  of  unionism  and  repub- 
loyalist  extremists.  • licanism  could  be  sitting  in 
'•  Mr  Adams  made  dear  that  the  same  government  by  the 
he  wfll  not  sign  up  to  any-  end  of  May. 


Oil’s  takeover  king 


There  was  more  than 
a hint  of  triumphal- 
ism on  Thursday  as 
Sir  John  Browne, 
chief-executive  of  BP  Amoco, 
the  UK’s  biggest  company, 
took  to  the  stage  of  London’s 
Mermaid  Theatre  to  give  yet 
another  performance  as  toe 
takeover  king  of  the  interna- 
tional ofl  industry. 

The  script  was  somewhat 
different  from  the  one  he 
delivered  on  a sweltering 
day  last  August,  when  Sir 
John  startled  the  world’s  oil 
industry  and  jolted  the  mar- 
kets with  his  takeover  of 
Amoco  of  the  US  - at  the 
time,  the  biggest  industrial 
merger  in  history. 

Last  year  he  spoke  of  the 
need  to  move  the  former 
British  Petroleum  into  the 
oil  “super  league”,  alongside 
arch-rivals  Royal  Dutch/ 
Shell  and  Exxon. 

He  said  this  week’s  $2&8bn 
takeover  of  Los  Angeles-; 
based.  Atlantic  Richfield 
(Arco)  was  more  an  exercise 
in  filling  the  gaps  In  BP 
Amoco ’s  global  asset  base. 

But  the  boldness  of  the 
acquisition  surprised  many 
in  the  industry.  It  came  only 
three  months  after  the  for- 
mal integration  of  BP  and 
Amoco,  and  at  a time  when 
the  recovery  in  oil  prices 
from  recent  12-year  lows  is 
still  tentative. 

Sir  John  likes  to  ascribe 
BP  Amoco’s  success  to  team- 
work and  good  management 
systems.  That  may  be  so. 
But  teamwork  alone  cannot 
explain  bow,  in  the  space  of 
less  than  eight  months,  the 
former  BP  bas  transformed 
itself  from  a production  com- 
pany in  the  UK  and  US  into 
a global  energy  group,  with 
a large  and  balanced  interna- 
tional portfolio  of  oil  and 
natural  gas  assets. 

This  astounding  transfor- 
mation, oilmen  agree;  was 
possible  Largely  because  of 
the  undisputed  respect  and 
authority  Sir  John  com- 
mands in  his  highly  competi- 
tive business. 

"It’s  an  incredible  example 
of  the  management  premium 
in  BP  Amoco’s  share  price 
being  used  as  an  acquisition 
currency,"  says  one  admir- 
ing merchant  banker. 


The  stature  of  BP  Amoco’s  acquisitive 
boss  is  growing,  says  Robert  Corzine 


How  did  Sir  John  earn 
sneb  a sterling  reputation  in 
just  three-and-a-half  years  at 
the  helm  of  BP.  and  then  BP 
Amoco? 

He  has  benefited  to  some 
degree  by  retaining  and 
refining  a few  simple  princi- 
ples laid  down  by  his  prede- 
cessor, Lord  Simon,  now  a 
minister  in  the  UK's  depart- 
ment of  trade  and  industry. 
The  first  is  to  set  dear  and 
realistic  financial  and  perfor- 
mance targets. 

The  biggest  crime  a senior 
manager  can  commit  in  BP 
Amoco  Is  to  fail  to  give  Sir 
John  ample  warning  that  an 
agreed  target  will  not  be 
met.  Critics  say  he  is  auto- 
cratic and  rules  by  fear.  Sup- 
porters insist  his  business 
acumen  and  managerial 
skills  more  than  offset  his 
autocratic  bent. 


needed  to  be  taken,  even  if 
the  scientific  evidence  was 
inconclusive. 

Positioning  BP  Amoco  as 
the  most  "progressive”  com- 
pany In  a mature,  conserva- 
tive industry  was  a deliber- 
ate act,  industry  analysts 
say,  intended  to  set  it  apart 
in  the  minds  of  consumers 
and  governments. 

Sir  John  may  not  person- 
ally embrace  the  full  envi- 
ronmentalist ngnnda,  but  thp 
strategy  has  helped  cement 
his  own  status  as  the  undis- 
puted leader  of  the  western 
ail  industry,  and  given  him  a 
public  pulpit  from  which  to 
further  enhance  BP  Amoco’s 
reputation. 

His  sheer  capacity  for 
work  - and  apparent  enjoy- 
ment of  it  - are  well  known. 
An  engineer  by  background, 
he  admits  to  being  "data 


‘Browne’s  business  skills  are  of 
an  order  not  seen  in  the 
international  oil  industry 
since  the  turn  of  the  century* 


As  for  ruling  by  fear,  they 
say  it  is  an  exaggeration, 
although  one  colleague  con- 
cedes that  Sir  John  does 
"engender  a certain  amount 
of  trepidation”. 

Sir  John  has  also  followed 
Lord  Simon's  practice  of 
maintaining  a continuous 
charm  offensive  with  the 
markets.  There  are  rarely 
any  nasty  surprises  from  his 
company.  Instead  investors 
are  expertly  drip-fed  a series 
of  pleasant  surprises,  while 
bad  news  - such  as  write- 
downs on  questionable 
investments  - are  usually 
tucked  away  amid  a welter 
of  positive  developments. 

Sir  John  has  also  brought 
his  own  qualities  to  the  job. 
It  was  his  decision  to  break 
ranks  with  many  other  inter- 
national Oil  ftimpairiafi  and 
publicly  acknowledge  that 
the  threat  of  global  warming 
was  real  and  that  action 


driven”.  Colleagues  say  he 
can  assimilate  enormous 
amounts  erf  detailed  informa- 
tion, hut  in  a way  that,  so 
far  at  least,  does  not  seem  to 
be  at  the  expense  of  strategic 
thinking. 

One  colleague  believes  his 
business  skills  are  of  an 
order  not  seen  in  the  inter- 
national oil  Industry  since 
the  early  decades  of  toe  cen- 
tury. Although -he  has  been 
with  BP  his  whole  career, 
his  instincts  appear  more 
entrepreneurial  than  bureau- 
cratic. The  way  in  which  he 
has  orchestrated  the  two 
takeovers  illustrates  the 
point. 

At  the  beginning  of  last 
year,  BP'S  strategy  of  whole- 
sale cost  cutting  and  volume 
growth  was  in  danger  of  run- 
ning out  of  steam.  The  oil 
price  collapse  occurred  just 
as  Sir  John’s  frustration  at 
the  slowing  pace  of  organic 


growth  was  rising 

Although  low  oil  prices 
would  come  to  ravage  Bp’s 
earnings.  Sir  John  knew  that 
their  impact  on  companies 
less  fit  than  BP  would 
expose  deep-seated  struc- 
tural and  managerial  short- 
comings. He  also  knew  that 
the  proven  BP  cost-cutting 
system  would  deliver  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  additional 
savings  if  it  could  only  be 
applied  across  a bigger  asset 
base. 

But  boldness  was  needed 
to  break  toe  industry’s  struc- 
tural logjam,  as  there  had 
not  been  a big  takeover 
among  the  "seven  sisters”  of 
the  international  integrated 
ofl  Industry  since  the  1980s. 

Although  people  joke  that 
Sir  John  is  simply  working 
his  way  through  the  alpha- 
bet of  American  oil  compa- 
nies, Amoco  was  a logical 
starting  point.  It  had  good 
assets,  but  its  management 
system  had  atrophied,  and 
there  was  no  obvious  succes- 
sor to  Lariy  Fuller,  its  long- 
serving  chairman  and  chief 
executive  who  was  nearing 
retirement. 

Sir  John’s  gamble  paid  off. 
The  Amoco  takeover  caused 
BP’s  share  price  to  soar  even 
as  oil'  prices  tumbled.  It  Is 
the  market's  confidence  in 
Sir  John,  reflected  in  the 
share  price,  which  allowed 
BP  Amoco  to  make  its  afl- 
sbare  hid  of  Area 

Succession  problems  at 
Arco  were  one  of  the  factors 
which  caused  its  manage- 
ment to  seek  a deal  with  BP 
Amoco.  He  foot  that  execu- 
tive succession  problems 
played  such  central  roles  in 
the  two  takeovers  has 
prompted  Sir  John  - who  is 
not  due  to  retire  for  more 
than  nine  years  - to  begin 
thinking  about  preparing  the 
ground  for  bis  own  depar- 
ture. 

"A  key  role  of  a chief  exec- 
utive officer  is  to  prepare  the 
succession,"  he  skid  on 
Thursday,  as  he  relaxed  with 
a cigar  at  toe  Mermaid  Thea- 
tre. “It’s  never  too  early  to 
start.”  But  the  oil  industry  Is 
betting  that  there  win  he  a 
few  more  performances  of 
the  takeover  king  before  he 
bequeaths  his  crown. 


Healthy  profits  get  a check-up 


he.  scenes  in  Aus- 
tralia would  have 
made . a' marketing 

__  manager  swoon: 

women  fighting  each  other 
in ' health  food  shops  to 
secure  packets  .of.  a new 
dietary'  ■ supplement . that 

claims  in  eliminate  ceDultta 
to  the  US,  Heibalife’s  CeR- 


dha",  a sleeping  potion  that 
contains  high  doses  of  pre- 
scription -sedatives;  and 
•“Herbal  Fen-Phen”,  a 
weight-loss  drag  that  has 
triggered  negative  reactions, 
including  heart  attacks,  in  at 


Calls  for  regulation  of  the  alternative  health  industry  are 

Adminlstrtdlon  has  begun  to 
take  an  interest  in  what  has 
so  liar  been  a largelyunregu- 
,1a  ted  industry- 
It  is  also. a very  large 
industry.  Natural  prod- 
ucts”, including  functional  — 

foods,  dietary  supplements.  least  900  people  over  the  past 
and  herbal  remedies,  have  five  years- 

,,  ttc  -ijorhfliife-s-ueu-  become  a $l6bnra-year  (£9bn)  Many  people  confuse 
TtS^whirhm^s simi-7  industry  in  the  V$  accord-  herbal  reme^es  with  tone- 

all  things  natural  continues, 

sales  are  expected  to  grow  at 

doubledigit  rates  over  the 
next  decade.  . 

Public  health  officials 


growing,  writes  Victoria  Griffith 


reduce  hunger  pangs),: 
CarboGuard  (for  carbohy- 
drate cravings)  and  other 

herbal  remedies,  i-  "V 

There  is  no  scientific  evi- 
dence to,  >how  how  these 


which  dates  back  to  the  18th 
century,  works  on  the  princi- 
ple that  minute  doses  of 
what  makes  you  ffl  can  stim- 
ulate the  body's  defences  to 
fight  disease.  Mainstream 
scientists’  therefore  regard 


lhoWJ  - -msere  it  is -high  time.xegu*.  homeopathic  remedies  as  not 

in  ' lafors  began  separating  the  much  inbre  than  sugar  pills, 
The  active  ingredients  10  T>«vTri1t>c&  pm*  *««*», w*- 

to&positively  dangerous.  . 

The-  FDA-  has.  therefore 
taken  to  - posting ^official 
warnings,  on  the  internet 
and  in, : press  releases, 


CeU-U-Loss.  for  instance, 
including  vitamin  C «w 
‘potass! tam  have  never,  wen 

connected  to  cellulite  reduc- 
tion.^ 

> . -But-,  with . one  in  three. 
America*!  mbsS*  now. 

. "alternative”  health,  cures. 
according  to  7the  New 
England  Journal  *le~' 
cfol.  the  US  Food  and  Drug 


and.'ementia&y  harmless. 
r Herbal  remedies,  on  the 
other  hand,  can  ' W both 
effective  and  i dangerous. 
Plants  contain  potent  phar- 
maceuticals’-- up  to  SO  per 


1 fliiu  •-  r — r. — 

ngaftirf  the- herbal  remedies  „ cent  of  existing  drags  are 
if  deems  most  risky.  These  bbfonicaUy  derived.  Some 
include  ‘‘Ohomjar''.  a herbal,  health  claims  of  dietary  sup- 
laxative  that  may  cause  car-  plements  are  undisputed: 
dtec  arrest^  "Sleeping  Bud-'  vitamins- and  minerals  have 


Jong  been  known  to  help  pre- 
vent illness.  Calrium  supple- 
ments  can  help  prevent 
osteoporosis,  and  Vitamin  E, 
accorfing  to  a broad,  peer 
.reviewed  Finnish  stndy, 
reduces  the  risk  of  prostate 
cancer. 

Some  “new  age”  drugs, 
like  St  Jofan;s  Wort  for  the 
treatment  of  depression,  are 
also  /probably  effective,  at 
least  for  mild  cases.  Yet 
some  herbal  medicines  also 
affect  the  body  in  unwanted 
ways.  Comfrey,  a wound- 
healing  herb  banned  In 
many  countries  but  still  sold 
in.  the  US,  has  been  shown  to 
cense  liver  cancer  in  rats. 

Other  herbs  may  cause 
serious  problems  if  they 
interact  with  prescription 
medication.  A man  from  the 
southern  US  state  of  Georgia 
almost  died  recently  after 
taking  feava  kava  to  wean 
hrmcpif  off  the  anti-anxietv 
: drag  Xanax,  according  to  the 
Centre  for  Science  in  the 
Public  Interest. 

Even  herbal  products  that 
are  considered  relatively 


safe  carry  risks.  Teenage 
deaths  have  been  reported  in 
the  past  decade  following 
overdoses  of  vitamin  A,  a 
treatment  for  acne.  The 
National  Nutritional  Foods 
Association,  a US  trade  asso- 
ciation for  health  food 
stores,  warns  against  taking 
kava  kava  while  pregnant, 
although  few  herbal  prod- 
ucts contain  that  informa- 
tion on  the  label 

Labelling  is  another  prob- 
lem. Most  Industrialised 
countries  require  that  only 
the  levels  of  vitamins'  and 
minerals  be  clearly  stated  in 
food  supplements.  Other 
ingredients,  such  as  herbal 
extracts,  are  not  so  strictly 
monitored  So  most  consum- 
ers have  no  idea  what  doses 
are  required  for.  a natural 
remedy  to  be  effective. 

The  dosages  in  most  natu- 
ral medicines  probably  err 
on  the  side  of  too  little, 
which  may  explain  why 
there  are  so  few  complica- 
tions from  the  use  of  these 
products,  considering  that 
millions  of  people  take  them. 


gastam  promhe:  a IfoetM  mttScal  chart 
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Dosages  znay  be  especially 
low  inthe  “fonctional  foods” 
category,  where  how  a food 
supplement  tastes  may  be 
as,  or  more,  important  as  its 
health 

Low  dosages,  however,  do 
not  prevent  the  industry 
from  making  wild  health 
rfrfflfms-  "Brain  Gum”,  which 
contains  a soya  bean  extract, 
is  sold  as  a memory  enhan- 
cer. Robert's  American 
Gourmet  Kava  Kava  Cora 
Chips  are  advertised  as  a 
stress-reducer. 

These  claims  are  often 
based  on  very  thin  scientific 
evidence.  Nantucket  Nec- 


tars’ Ginkgo  Mango  Juice, 
for  instance,  is  said  to  pro- 
mote concentration.  A few 
studies  have  indicated 
ginkgo  may  help  people  with 
Alzheimer's  disease,  yet 
there  is  no  evidence  whatso- 
ever that  it  improves  the 
functioning  of  normal 
brains. 

With  growing  numbers  of 
people  ingesting  herbal  rem- 
edies, either  in  pill  or  func- 
tional food  form,  calls  are 
growing  for  such  products  to 
be  regulated  as  medicines. 
This  means  supporting 
claims  with  enough  scien- 
tific evidence  to  convince 


government  panels. 

- In  the  past,  the  health  food 
Industry  argued  It  did  not 
have  the  money  to  sponsor 
research  and  present  evi- 
dence- before  scientific 
panels. . 

To  many  pnblic  health 
officials,  however,  this  argu- 
ment no  longer  rings  true. 
With  sales  of  gl&bn  a year, 
nationwide  advertising  on 
television,  and  a firm-  place 
on  supermarket  shelves, 
pnblic  health  officials 
believe  there  is  now  enough 
money  in  the  business  to 
fund  scientific  research  into 
the  products’  claims. 
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COMMODITIES  & AGRICULTURE 
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Opec  move 
pushes  oil 
above  $15 


wmhjh 

By  Pam  Soften 


World  oil  prices  broke 
through  $15  a barrel  to  bit  a 
10-month  high  in  London 
amid  continued  optimism 
over  the  effects  of  last 
week's  announcement  on 
production  cuts. 

Benchmark  Brent  blend 
has  risen  more  than  $4  in 
little  over  a month  as  the 
market  has  drawn  strength 
from  the  deal  endorsed  last 
week  by  the  Organisation  of 
Petroleum  Exporting  Coun- 
tries to  cut  2.1m  barrels  from 
daily  output 

US  prices  also  rose  signifi- 
cantly. reaching  more  than 
$16.50  a barrel  compared 
with  under  $12  in  mid- 
February.  However,  prices 
weakened  towards  the  end  of 
the  week,  with  May  Brent  on 
the  International  Petroleum 
Exchange  falling  close  to 
$14.50  at  one  stage.  It  ended 
on  Thursday  at  $14.71. 

London  commodities  mar- 
kets were  closed  yesterday 
for  the  Easter  holiday. 

Analysts  said  there  was 
good  reason  to  expect  stron- 
ger prices  this  year,  but  cau- 
tioned there  was  still  a long 
way  to  go  to  restore  oil  to 
pre- Asian -crisis  levels. 

“The  average  Brent  price 
during  1963  was  $13.43  - the 
lowest  for  22  years."  GNI 
pointed  out  in  its  Commod- 
ity Perspective  report. 
“Brent  at  $l9-$20  is  some 
way  off  but  the  producers 
have  finally  established  a 
price  floor."  The  IPE  said  the 
Opec  production  cuts  had 
increased  market  activity, 
helping  to  boost  Brent  crude 
futures  volumes  to  a record 
660,233  lots  in  March. 

WEEKLY  PRICE  CHANGES 


Latest 

Change 

Yew 

1999 

Price* 

an  week 

ego 

High 

law 

BoH  per  boy  at 

£280.45 

+0.70 

£304 .05 

S31305 

S277.70 

SBter  per  tray  « 

31088p 

+181 

37H80p 

351030 

29689P 

Atantem  99.7%  fariy 

SI  2158 

-21.0 

SI  4378 

SI  HI 

S1 1460 

Copper  Grate  AKasiil 

SI  368  5 

-580 

SI  7230 

ST 475.5 

SI  3518 

Lead  tcrisfi) 

S50O5 

-150 

£5858 

S528 

S4778 

McM  (cash) 

S482O0 

-2700 

S5430 

SSI  57 

$3877.5 

Zhc  shg  (castri 

$986.50 

-600 

Si  0958 

SI  056 

$905 

Tin  Kadi) 

SS230J) 

-1300 

S5575 

$5470 

35022 

Cocoa  Futures  May 

5818 

£1061 

£1250 

£800 

Co«bb  Friurea  May 

£1539 

SI  750 

SI  916 

SI  485 

Sugar  (LOP  Raw) 

SI 5440 

+580 

S24680 

S21480 

SI  4 580 

Bartay  Ftxuw  Mar 

7625 

-0^5 

£7275 

£8300 

BS7JX3 

Wheal  Futuna  May 

75.40 

+1.60 

£72.75 

£8780 

£7280 

Conan  Outoak  A tnda 

5600c 

-060 

68.35C 

57.40c 

55A0C 

Wool  (64s  Super) 

302p 

37+fti 

31 5p 

292p 

08  (Brent  Stand) 

51480, 

+0625 

SI  5.46 

S1405 

$1005 
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BASE  METALS 
LONDON  METAL  EXCHANGE 
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Precious  Metals  continued 

■ SOU)  CDAG 1100  Tiw  ot-  Stray  azj 
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LME  warehouse  stocks* 

. • ‘ lane  Ctore 

Atartfrium  817,890 -S2S 

Atantatan  any  BgjBO  -ran 

Coffer  " 721/06  +7JB5 

Lead  IgjjB  JflB 

McM  60714  4300 

Zinc  304876 ;« 

nn M as +88 

-TluWadon 

“This  new  record  repre- 
sents just  under  132m  bar- 
rels of  oil,  almost  douhle 
total  world  oil  production.” 
the  IPE  said.  The  exchange's 
overall  volume  also  jumped 
to  a record  of  2.4m  lots,  30 
per  cent  higher  than  its  pre- 
vious record. 

Base  metals  were  more 
subdued,  with  the  London 
Metal  Exchange's  three- 
month  contracts  suffering 
several  successive  sessions 
of  losses.  By  the  close  of 
trading  on  Thursday,  the 
LME's  flagship  copper  con- 
tract had  slipped  to  $1,398  a 
tonne,  off  $56  from  last 
week's  finish. 

On  the  London  Interna- 
tional Financial  Futures  and 
Options  Exchange,  May 
cocoa  made  small  gains  in 
mid-week  but  ended  just  £1 
higher  at  £818  a tonne,  while 
May  coffee  finished  $15 
stronger  at  Sl.SiO  a tonne. 


cam 

3 BAs 

Ouse 

1215-6 

12376 

Prntaua 

1212-3 

1234-5 

HigMiw 

1241/1235 

AM  OflUaf 

1214-5 

12356 

Kert  ctee 

1238-9 

Opm  kn. 

293.441 

Tod  ifily  niraw 

66.479 

■ AUMNM8  ALLOT  (S  pee  tamri 

Ctee 

1100-05 

1122-3 

Previous 

1098-1103 

1121-2 

WpMon 

1W112Q 

AM  Offlctei 

1105-6 

1123-4 

Kem  dose 

1124-7 

Open  it 

1463 

Totriddyuww 

1855 

■ LEADS  per  tan*) 

dose 

506-7 

5086 

Prevtous 

504-5 

SJ76 

MgMN 

5 13/506 

AM  OWCSai 

5075-00 

5078-8.0 

Kert  dose 

S09-10 

Open  W. 

Tsai  dafy  brnover 

12872 

■ MCXEL  (S  pertomei 

case 

4815-25 

4890-95 

Wetlaus 

4750-60 

4825-30 

HWtfOto 

4940/4855 

AM  QfSOri 

4830-35 

4910-20 

Kerti  does 

4820-30 

Open  tot 

73,401 

Tuti  deiy  tirwer 

17844 

■ UN  (S  per  tend 

Close 

5225-35 

5190-200 

Previous 

527060 

5245-50 

Hgtvton 

5270/5200 

AM  Dfflcta 

5280-85 

5245-50 

KerD  Ck» 

5210-30 

Open  htt. 

10259 

Total  stay  tamer 

6.195 

■ ZWC,  model  Uph  pade  (S  per  tmnej 

Close 

986-7 

1003-4 

Prwwo 

988-7 

10046 

Hgtrtnr 

vnonaao 

AM  Official 

991-2 

1007-8 

toff  dose 

1000-1 

(ten  <nt 

97  021 

Total  Italy  tumoier 

24.405 

■ COPPHL  grade  A 8 per  tome) 

One 

1363-9 

13956 

Previous 

1370-1 

1397-6 

TSpVtar 

1*08/1393 

AM  oread 

1370-71 

1393-9* 

ton  rinse 

13986 

Open  KL 

171.520 

Total  daffy  tamer 

63.755 

■ US  AH  OffleU  VS  rate;  18108 

LME  Chadng  US  rate:  18120 

Stt  18081  ante  18053  6Mta  18057  9 rta  15088 

■ HJfiH  GRADE  COPPBI  (COUEX) 

Sstt 

Days 

Op an 

price  ctaage 

taw 

Ud 

art 

Apr 

2798 

+01 

281.0 

279.8 

1.735 

2286 

wy 

230,9 

+0.1 

- 

- 

Jun 

2820 

+0.1 

283.0 

281.7  2*221 

116  bk 

ABB 

284.0 

+0.1 

2S45 

2840 

100 

9.428 

Oct 

288.0 

♦01 

2808 

2859 

3 

3.197 

Dm 

ms 

+0.1 

2®J3 

26T£ 

185  15.761 

Tetri 

2BA50 188.192 

■ PLATteJM  NYHEX  CO  Tray  oz.  S/tray  Oi) 

Apr 

3500 

-01 

352.0 

357 a 

604 

1514 

U 

3810 

-1.0 

3 KJ1 

ms 

1535  10.917 

Oct 

382.7 

-1.0 

3635 

3838 

1 

1.137 

Tetri 

2.140  11992 

S MWUfflH  WfflBt  fiao  Tray  nt.  Sto»  *1 

Jm 

353.B5 

-455  36150  34550 

zn 

2687 

Sap 

348.85 

-355  35350  35300 

20 

22* 

Dm 

34155 

-355 

- 

12£ 

Total 

271 

IQS 

■ sum  com  (5J10D  Tnq  ot.  ceoinr  QU 

■w 

5025 

+5.8  5045  4975  12515  39.651 

Jiff 

505.  E 

-05  5075  5015 

3.480  16,455 

Sep 

S075 

+85  5075  9)75 

533 

5.101 

Dec 

5094 

+7.9  5105  5065 

490 

9576 

Jan 

5085 

+5.4  - - 

- 

14 

Har 

Si  00 

+7.2 

_ 

2.430 

Total 

17/63  78260 
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■ CRUDE  ON.  NYMEX  (1,000  bantts.  Stand) 


Sett  Dot's 
prtca  change  High 

Hay  16.64  -0.12  1670 

Jan  1681  -0,12  16.67 

Jld  1652  -ail  1055 

tag  16.40  -o.io  16.41 

S«  1628  -Q.1Q  1023 

Oct  18.16  -ail  16.14 

Total 

■ CRUDE  OH.  PE  Stand) 

Sett  Day's 
price  donga  tflgh 
Hay  1472  -OS2  1484 

Jun  1485  -051  1480 

Jri  1488  -0.49  14.75 

tag  1481  -0.44  1485 

Sap  i486  -040  1485 

Oct  14.43  -086  1450 


Law  W M 

1678  75.019  150.4k 

1679  39889  99.482 
1672  15794  64.4r 
18.07  5892  31788 
16.00  1.931  21847 
15.83  1774  18.969 

1 58709  6S3S3 


Opm 

low  M M 
1487  2 1878  66.639 
14.55  16.148  80856 
1480  3830  30.164 
14  42  2869  I0SK 
1489  1.CS0  15806 
1473  1.157  8 011 
80800309.724 


■ KEATMG  OB.  W14EX  (42000  US  gafaj  cUS  yfc) 

Sail  Day's  Open 

price  change  Hte  Low  ¥W  tal 

May  43.40  -0.60  44.00  42.75  26857  47.058 

Jun  43.47  -058  43.75  4285  8835  24701 

Jri  43.72  -0.58  4395  4370  4.171  16991 

flag  44.17  -088  4470  4160  2876  16889 

Sep  44.77  -088  4495  44  30  466  9.149 

Del  4582  -092  4645  4490  672  6837 

Total  898881 74J4Z 

■ SAS  09.  IPE  (Stawei 

Sett  Day*  Open 

price  change  Mgh  law  Vtf  tal 


Sett 

Dry's 

Open 

Apr 

12950 

-2.00  13050  12750 

5.503  21310 

price  tframe  tfigh 

LOW 

UM 

kit 

Hay 

12850 

-225  13050  12725 

6.111  35.87S 

Apr 

0255 

+0.15 

6250 

62.10 

782 

1.151 

Jon 

128.75 

-250  12950  127.75 

1246  23.503 

Key 

mu* 

+0.10 

6320 

6135 

4514  35,798 

Jid 

129.75 

-250  130  00  128.75 

460  10.110 

Am 

CTM 

+005 

63.00 

6250 

87 

2561 

Am 

13125 

-1.75  13150  130.00 

719  7.J48 

Jri 

6160 

+005 

6350 

si  7D 

669  10556 

Sep 

132.75 

-2.00  1 3150  131.75 

513  7.560 

Aug 

8450 

+010 

- 

6350 

B 

1567 

Total 

18500153,714 

Sap 

04.40 

+0.10 

84.30 

6450 

121 

5581 

Total 

6,725  70,130 

■ NATURAL  GAS  IPE  (1500  Banra  penz  per  tnenni 

PRECIOUS  METALS 

■ LONDON  MUON  IIABKET 
(Prices  nfflad  by  N M RotfadiM 


■toy  9700-0930  9700  9.170  22S  2525 
Jen  9700-0.020  9700  1130  150  1.755 

Total  575  iib 

■ NATURAL  6AS  NYMEX  110.000  mmfiOL.  S'pnfiu.l 


6atd(TrayM 

S price 

Eeqriv 

SFr  egriv 

Ctee 

3O20-28QTO 

Opened 

28090-28040 

Hay 

Morning  ftc 

2M500 

17*224 

261 5S2 

Jwa 

Afterraxn  Is 

280550 

175.016 

280057 

Jri 

Days  H0 

281.1028150 

*9 

Day's  Lew 

27090-29030 

tap 

ftomua  ctasa 

27950-280 IQ 

Oct 

Lace  Lm  Hem  Ud  LraRog  Rate  (Ua  US6) 

Tetri 

SaB  Day's 
latea  ctange  Mgh 

2938+0925  2990 
2955  +aOI4  2.110 
2972+0914  2.120 
2988+0910  2.130 
2.105  *9909  2.140 
2.133+0907  2165 


Low  M H 

1.350  70.369  47.791 
1980  20,336  21509 
2.010  6817  19.107 
2925  6.695  16.539 
2.050  6974  16900 
2.085  4.936  13967 
132961308,869 


1 matt 4.13  6 monte 4.10 

Sntatts 4.13  12  monte 3.72 

3 maitts 4.12 

S8v*r  R*  p/lroy  bl  US  as  equAr. 

Spot  . 310987  50190 

Star  lending  Rata 

1 montn _Z80  6 moatfa  (.05 

2 months —..790  12  months OB5 

3 months  — T30  * ‘ • • 

Odd  Cotas  S price  £ apiy. 

Krugarand  281-285  175-177 

New  Scvwdpt  65-69  40-42 


■ mOEADB)  GASOUME 

NYHBt  (42.000  US  (RBSl  c/US  grita.1 


Salt  Day's 
price  change  Wgi 
5110  -032  5495 
5289  -099  5175 
- 5279-^199  .5275 
“Sl^-a « 51.80 
5039  -086  5090 
4&S4  -086  48.70 


Low  Vd  id 

5290  28.107  49904 
52J0  9.790  23958 
SITS  3.962  18958 
5170  1989  8.715 
5070  941  4720 

48.70  487  2.701 

349751 16,776 


GRAINS  AND  OIL  SEEDS 

■ (MEAT  LFFE  <100  lames  £ (ta  »w( 


cn_  MEAT  AND  LIVESTOCK 

SUr  1 0 rue  CATTIE  Off  WOUOOta;  Cattfci)'  n i.  «.  £ 

■ rriCflALBi(10tanes;EW»^ ^ 

M a*  1«  W **  W " 

price  charge  67.100 +0.900  B7.4Q0  t&31§ 

Hay  818  -,7  839  VS  ‘Slf'IS  Jn  64850+0930  G6.!»,  614W.4735T  4i^-  ^ 

JW  81t  -17  B53  ®?Z  fiug  62750+0300  B3751F  62350  1,4*’.  f£l*V- 

Bep  852  -17  22  2S  « 65.150+0425  8S.4S0  6477B  .S03  -IDjOt  . 

>c  874  -17  M9  *2  2|  66900+0-150  67775  0B.7SJ  ~1»'  SfllJ  . ' 

Mar  896  -17  911  898  £ 0725^.175  68775  B7950  (B  1^81  ■ 

■W,  5,7  - 'viHtm  we  .**■”»» 

Total  L|L___a  ■ LEAN  HDDS  CHE  W«I»»S  OMIm  , ■ 

■ COCOA  CSCE  (1°.wmea  gs  ^ O'.  .41475+0025  42JW0  41:750. 2312. 7^7l“ 

Met  ««  1“  555S53  3".  52.950+oa»  53.«0  SUM  3,104;  nun  . 

id  1191  -28  216  1«1.»7li407  ^ ^ ^ ■ 

Sep  1218  -26  1239  !2«  593  W S5725+OTOO  55J00  95700  *19  5766 

ta  iso  -2'  IS  SIS!  54.700  nn.Ht.vi3.;. 

MV  1298  -21  1308  1300  “ ^ 50500+9925  54.750  54^00  74  3781 

««  1323  -21  - 'wiS  TOW  • .*W‘  ■ 

toHi  m pqhk  RHIWS  CHE  gOJOBK  oenMai 

■ cocoa  peon  (50R,sflmrt 

— TT  ftaTtay  Mqy  50350+0300  51.400  .50750  .1, 161.3918  - 

Har  31  ' 51.700+0250  52.400  51450  236  1936 

Oady 9S6-60  94659  a*.  5O52S+0375  51900  50250 1 97  4a  ■ 

■ UN  ICE  liffE  (5  tannea:  Starn^ Total  -MW  4712. 
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+0J5 
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1M 
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Jri 
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- 

- 

- 
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Sag 

No* 

7B.00 

+040 
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11 

3 027 
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79.00 

.0.40 

7990 

7990 

1 

584 

Mar 

Har 

Total 

4l50 

+0.40 

- 

- 

427 

88 

8368 

Mar 

Total 

’sat  Oxf*  . *'  fry'  ■* 
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sit  -17  B53 

852  -17  870 

87*1  -17  889 

896  -17  911 

917  -17 


■ WHEAT  C81 1590W*  nm  ttnaMt  t«hri 

May  >75.75  -150  776.50  27690  9.799  37.961 

Jd  28675  -4  50  288  SO  286.00  7U55  49.284 

S*p  297.75  -500  299  25  297  50  1,790  6588 

Dec  31225  -425  311W  31290  2,487  14^88 

Har  32075  -525  32750  31950  264  11» 

Jid  m00  -790  334  OO  33290  9 308 

TeW  35204 111932 

■ BAIZE  C8T  (5.000  hr  am.  ce«al56li  btHril  _ 

May  22290  -350  226  ® 22125  40771119.3S8 

Jld  22890  -350  228-75  27750  1 9.588 114.145 

Sep  23150  -250  23495  733.25  2.196  25924 

Dec  24 19S  -250  241.75  24100  13501  81605 

M»  74 6.75  -125  24915  24850  4®  13.168 
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WORLD  BOND  PRICES 


Data  on  labour  lift  Treasuries 


ray^MOTBraDs 

By  Vincent  Bofand  in  Lonthm 
and  John  Lahate  in  New  Yak 


US  Treasuries  rallied  in  an 
abbreviated  trading  session 
yesterday  after  the  release  of 
weaker  than  expected  fig- 
ures in  the  monthly  labour 
report. 

The  30-year  benchmark 
bond  gained  is  at  0414.  send- 
ing the  yield  down  to  5.598 
per  cent 


Shorter-term  issues  gained 
as  well,  with  the  two-year 
note  up  V4  at  99%,  yielding 
4.941  per  cent. 

Job  growth  eased  in 
March,  with  non-Earm  pay- 
rolls up  a weaker  than 
expected  46,000  and  average 
hourly  earnings  rising  0.2 
per  cent.  Analysts  said  pay- 
rolls were  impacted  by 
weather  conditions  during 
the  month, 

European  markets  were 
closed  for  the  Easter  holiday 
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yesterday.  Reports  suggest- 
ing there  was  no  sign  of  the 
US  economy  running  out  of 
steam  unsettled  European 
markets  on  Thursday,  where 
early  gains  were  knocked 
out  in  very  thin  trading. 

In  general,  however,  ana- 
lysts say  the  underlying 
mood  in  the  core  euro-zone 
markets  is  good  as  expecta- 
tions grow  that  the  Euro- 
pean central  bank  will  cut 
interest  rates  at  next  week’s 
meeting. 


That  view  has  been 
amplified  by  a succession  of 
economic  data  and  trend 
surveys  in  the  core 
European  economies 
showing  that  growth  is 
slowing  across  a number  of 
fronts. 

All  of  these  are  supportive 
of  a rate  cut  and  analysts 
said  the  apparent  lack  of 
overt  political  pressure  for  a 
cut  might  persuade  the  ECB 
that  next  week  is  the  right 
time  to  ease  policy. 
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FINANCIAL  TIMES  WEEKEND  APRIL  3/APRIL  4 1999 


CURRENCIES  & MONEY 


Bj  Christopher  Adams  ' 

Thfi  €Uto  bdd  on  to  tentative 
recent  gains  .against  the  dol- 
lar on  Thursday  as  specula- 
tion intensified  that  the 
European  Central  Bank  may 
stimulate  growth  by  cutting 
interest  rates  neat  week. 

There  was  little  further 
movement  on-  Friday,  with 
European  markets  shot  for 
Raster  holidays. . Soft  US 
employment  figures  had 
tittle  Impact,,  with  even  . New 
York  forex  desks  operating 
with  skeleton  staffs. 

Economic  data  showed 
another- contraction  in  man- 
ufacturing output  in  Ger- 
many and  Italy,  but  evidence 
of  an.  impending  recovery  in 
Germany,  at  least,  presented 
the  ECB  With  a dilemma 

Nevertheless,  analysts 
believe  the  ECB  will. trim 
rates,  helping  ease  some  of 
the  concerns,  which  include 
the  crisis  in  Kosovo,  that 
have  weigb«l  on  the  euro. 
The  : currency  was  little 
changed  at  just  under  $1.08. 

Against  the  yen/ the  euro 
was  helped  by  nervousness 
over  forthcoming  economic 


gams 


■ data,  and  the  Japanese  tan- 
kan  survey  in  particular,  a 
quarterly  report  to  be  pub- 
lished on  Monday. 

The  euro  rose  during  the 
session  from  a two- week  low 
against  the  yen  of  Y127.25  to 
about  Yl29.  By  Friday  mom- 
U3g,  it  was  above  Y130. 

Comments  by  EHcnVn  Sak- 
akibara,  Japan’s  finance 
minister,  increased  pressure 
on  the  yen:  “There  is  no 
change  in  our  policy  that  an 
excessively  strong  yen  now 
is  undesirable”  he  said. 
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Meanwhile,  the  US  econ- 
omy continued  to  display 
vigour,  underpinning  the 
dollar. 

. A survey  by  the  National 
Association  of  Purchasing 
Management  pointed  to  a 
recovery  in  US  manufactur- 
ing, with  the  association's 
index  recording  a second 
successive  month  of  growth. 

US  consumer  spending 
rose  by  a seasonally  adjusted 
0.7  per  cent  in  February  fol- 


HIRO  SPOT  FORWARD  AGAINST  THE  EURO 
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lowing  an  increase  in  Janu- 
ary of  0.4  per  cent . 

■ Sterling  was  hit  as  expec- 
tations grew  that  the  Bank 
of  England  may  cut  interest 
rates  from  the.  current  5-5 
per  cent  next  week.  . 

The  softer  tone  was  helped 
by  a monthly  purchasing 
managers’  survey  that 
showed  the  UK  manufactur- 
ing sector  contracting  again. 
The  pace  of  decline-  slowed, 
with  an  increase  in  export 
orders  helping  lift  the  gloom. 

Sterling  fell  versus  the 
euro,  sinking  as  low  as 
£0.673  on  Thursday.  Against 
the  dollar,  it  dropped  to 
$1,602.  lowest  since  March  8. 

A Reuters  poll  of  City 
economists  found  that  most 
expected  the  Bank  to  cut  the. 
short-term  interest  rate  by 
between  25  and  50  basis 
points  this  week.  Only  four 
out  of  the  27  analysts  sur- 
veyed believed  the  monetary 
policy  committee  would  keep 
the  repo  rate  unchanged. 

Their  concerns  focused  an 
weak  output  growth.  "If  you 
look  at  the  minutes  of  its 
last  meeting,  the  committee 
was  concerned  by  the  down- 
ward revision  to  the  GOP 
data  and  since  then  it’s  been 
revised  down  again,”  said 
David  Hillier  of  Barclays 
Capital. 
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BASE  LENDING  RATES 


Adam&Oempsny  550 
ANed  Maft  Bank  (GB)  650 
miBtty  Anabachar  550 
Banco BHaoVbEayi  ISO 
BftftdCyprus  550 
BKftdtretond  550 
Bmftdbvto  850 

BtokdScdtond  550 
BratoyaBank  550 
BmtodkftOEad  550 
•tosmSMftolCoLB  550 
CTOonkNA  550 

Ctodaaoata  Bade  550 
ThsCMpetftilM  Bank5JS0 
Cwtts&Co  550 

OypMSPapdarBftft  550 
DvncsiLwtto  550 


Easier  TruatLkTdad  850 
•Ftobert  Fleering  & Co  350 
Habto  Bar*  AQZirtii  650 
Hsrttoto&Q«nbvac550 
C.  Hoars  8.  Co  530 
•SQ  Hsmbroa  Bank  ATiuat 
550 

Honjftmg  1 Shanghai  550 
btodac  Bank  (l»Q  LHS50 
vUon  Hodga  Bank  850 
•LHpoU  JWft*  8 floo»  550 
Lloyds  Bank  530 

MrianrfBeak  550 
NalWftatmkHtor  550 
•RaeBroeira  550 
Royal  BkotScoNanl  530 
Scafcfi  WUmw  as*  850 
•StogdiRte*«to530 
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The  FT  can  help  you  reach  additional  business 
readers  in  France.  Our  link  with  die  French 
business  newspaper.  Lea  Echos,  gives  you  a 
unique  recruitment  advertising  opportunity  to 
capitalise  on  the  FTs  European  readership 
and  to  target  the  French  business  world. 

For  information  on  rates  and  further  detate 
please  telephone: 

Toby  Flnden-Crofts  on  +44 171  873  3458 
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DATABANK 


UNIT  TRUSTS 


Winners  and  losare 


TOP  FIVE  OVBtl  YEAR  »» 

FWeBy  American  2,039  1000 

' Johnson  FiyNw  Japan  IflB  ^ 

tnvesco  Japan  Smafler  Cos  1.883 
BBrtnm  PS  Japan  Sm  Cos  Stral  1.734  g^j 

Save  8 Prosper  Japsi  SmaB  Cos  1591 

700 

BOTTOM  FNE  OVER  1 YEAR: 

' perpetual  Latin  American  Gth  564 
Scot  WhkHR  Larin  Amaica  5ffi  ^ 

SariW»n«EaiBfgtijgl»wk«s  592 
■ EdWturgh  Latin  America  A 593  400 

'ABBne&LaBn America  608  . / 


Scot  Widows  Emerging  markets 

2,039  1000, 


TOP  HUE  CVffl 3 YEARS:  rnm 

Fktetity  American  2387  2200 

TUEurope®  2350  2000 

Jupiter  UK  Growth  Effing  2,258 

FnnnfiagtBH  American  ftmrth  2,106  1800 

OM  Mutual  Norm  American  2.107  1B00 


Framlington  American  Growth 

2387  2200 

2,350  2000  „ J 

2.258  7 


BOTTOM  FlYE  OVER  3 YEARS:  ,4UJ 

OM  Mutual  TtafcndAcc  251  1200 . 

Save  5 Prosper  Sold  & Exp'tioo  2Sfi  J 

MSGS*  m 1800vy*rt/- 

Lazard  PacTSc  Growth  407  800; 

Gartmore  Gold  A hfl  Resource  4 25  1996  97 


98  99 


MMs  show  the  rasa*  at  iowsfift  SI  300  owr  dtearunt  few  palais.  Truss  n ranted « 3-im  parfamsn.  Waning:  met  ptrfMtnct  k oat  a grid*  to  tatora  partaram. 

Indices  i yearn  3 s 10  **»*  w%  UK  Eq  & Bd  1UKrm  3 , „ 

Average  Unit  Trust  1009  1292  15K  2807  45  13  lytarp  3 5 JO  M 

ftfenge  Investment  Trust  904  1391  1554  2927  64  4.4  Perpetual  Ugh  tnconw  971  1621  2044  4577 

Bank  1042  1120  1206  1728  61  3.9  NPI  Extra  Income  Ret  1064  1566  1960 

BuiUng  Society  1040  1113  1201  1729  OJO  4.0  Canffle  Income  DO  989  1546  1672  2695 

Stodanarket  FTSE  Aft-Store  1068  1711  2165  3750  3.7  2 Jo  Newton  Distributor  1010  1543  1828 

Haflon  1021  1085  1152  1464  03  - Lloyds  TS8  Extra  Income  964  1523  1762  2708 


UK  Growth  , 

Jupiter  UK  Grmrth  Exempt 
Exeter  Capital  Growth 
Thomwn  Capital 
Uoyds  TSB  Enrironmencti  tnv 
Johnson  Fry  UK  Growth 
SECTOR  AVERAGE 

UK  Growth  & Income 

Remtng  Select  UC  tncome 
Fidelity  MoneytwMer  Index 
River  & Mercantile  Top  100 
Johnson  Fry  IK  Income 
Direct  Line  FTSE  100  Tracker 
SECTOfl  AVERAGE 

UK  Smaller  Companies 


1 year®  3 5 10  vomsv  UK  Rxed  Interest 

1066  2258  - - 43  03  CGU  PPT  Preference 

908  1981  2100  - 6.7  Morgan  Gran  MP 1 

1116  1878  2170  - 43  03  Aberdeen  Prolific  I 

1064  >850  2207  - 33  09  CGU  PPT  Mommy 

1082  1847  - - 42  0.9  M&G  Corporate  Bt 

982  1499  1815  2728  33  1.4  SECTOR  AVERAGE 


1073  1554  1845  2263  22  5.9 


6.7  - Morgan  Gren  MP  Anratity  Com  Ex  1105  1550  - ~ 1.6  47 

4JJ  05  Aberdeen  Prolific  Stg  Bond  1070  1527  1641  2173  1 A 4 3 

33  09  CGU  PPT  Mommy  Income  fius  1048  1511  1619  - 1-fi  S.r 

42  0.9  M&G  Corporate  Bond  1106  1498  - - 14  5.3 

33  1.4  SECTOR  AVERAGE  1063  1362  1477  2171  13  5.7 


1050  1840  2330  3165  34  2.8 

1060  1829  - • 4.1  2.1 

1089  1820  - - 33  2.4 

1080  1806  - - 42  2.5 

1073  1806  - - 34  2.1 

10tl8  1557  1880  2934  3.7  2.0 


UK  Gilt 

Renting  Sated  Long-dated  Gilt 
Rdetty  Institutional  Lg  Gtk 
Merctxy  Long-Dated  Bond 
M&G  GBt  & Fixed  Interest 
Remng  Select  UK  Index  Linked 
SECTOR  AVBtAGE 

Far  East  exc  Japan 


1190  17ZT  - - 2.1  5 2 

1187  1684  - - 2.1  5.2 

1106  1556  1606  - 24  3.0 

1126  1492  1613  2355  14  4.1 

1168  1465  - - 14  2.1 

1100  1351  1415  2194  12  4.7 
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Fidetty  American  4203 

Aberdeen  PraBfic  Technology  3.821 

GA  Mirth  America  Growth  3.772 


Sara  & Prosper  Korea 

4203  1000^- 


3.772  800  I 


Edinburgh  North  American  A 3,318 
Rdefity  American  Spec  Sits  3.172  600 

BOTTOM  FIVE  OWR  5 YEARS:  400 . 

Old  Mutual  Thailand  Act  328 

Save  & Prosper  Goto  & Explton  342  200 

Saw  & Praps  Kama  407 

Schroder  Seoul  458  0! 

Lincoln  South  East  Asa  461 


0 > 1 1 1 1 

1994  95  96  97  98  99 


,nvHK.  GA  North  America  Growth 

TOP  HVE  OVER  10  YEARS: 
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GA  North  America  Growth  6376  6000  : - 
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Henderson  Global  Technology  7.403  600 —X 

Etsnbtfgh  North  American  A 7^98  ^ • f 

4000  -.--M— 

BOTTOM  HVE  01®  10  YEARS:  ^ * 

Sri™**"  ^ 2000 - 

M&fi  Japan  Acc  485  ^ 

TOHCOJapanGTOW  545  W ^ 

SBfl  O'  '..I  1 I I.J—I  I.  . K-- 
6=4  1968  91  93  95  .67;  ». 
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TU  European 
Baring  German  Growth 
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Newton  European 
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SECTOR  AVERAGE 
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1849 

2033 

43 

- 
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1556 

1892 

3829 

33 

3.3 

977 

1421 

1680 

2822 

33 

13 

990 

1316 

1546 

3032 

33 

39 

1040 

1467 

1742 

2929 

3.7 

23 

MVESCO  UK  SmaS  Cos  Act  (GT) 

1112 

1763 

1801 

- 

4 A 

2.2 

Fnends  Piot  AustraBsn 

1036 

1135 

1372 

3048 

53 

- 

Newton  International  Bond 

1058 

1246 

1309 

- 

1.7 

3.9 

Henderson  Exempt  Cygnet 

1040. 

1736 

1863 

- 

43 

0.9 

KS8C  Hong  Kong  Growtti 

833 

963 

1216 

3946 

9-3 

22 
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2475 

13 
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43 

1.4 
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93 
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UK  Equity  Income 
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International  Equity  & Bond 
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- 
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1758 
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34 
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1685 
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1.9 

Bank  of  Ireland  Ex  Mgd  Growth 

1040 
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1851 
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37 

13 

Newton  rtgher  Income 

893 

1721 

KB 
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4.1 
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818 

1756 

93 

- 
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1420 

1633 
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2.2 

SECTOR  AVERAGE 
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1516 
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2797 

33 

3.6 

SECTOR  AVERAGE 
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1451 
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0.8 

SECTOR  AVBtAGE 

1042 
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1506 

2983 

33 

23 
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Japan 

International  Growth 

Abbey  National  Extra  Income 
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1589 
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23 
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- 

fidelity  Managed  International 
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S3 
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33 

33 
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- 
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1411 
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- 

CtS  IK  Income 
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1560 

1765 

- 

23 

3.2 

INVESCO  Japan  Growth  (GO 

1166 

996 

1018 

1212 

42 

- 

Aberdeen  ProRfic  Technology 

1610 

1845 

3821 

10212 

87 

- 

CGU  PPT  Hgh  Yield 

1049 

1559 

1760 

2494 
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btorray  Japan  Growth 

1342 

987 

1060 

- 

63 

- 

Henderson  Gtobal  Technology 

1353 

1842 

7403 

as 

- 

fideflty  HVI  hcome 

1050 

1546 

1554 

- 

13 

4.3 

Newton  Japan 

1164 

949 

931 

1046 

8.7 

- 

fidelity  International  PEP 

1223 

1818 

2340 

- 

4.4 

03 

SECTOR  AVBtAGE 

900 

1435 

1608 

2400 

23 

4.6 

SECTOR  AVBtAGE 

1248 

735 

705 

918 

63 

0.4 

SECTOR  AVERAGE 

997 

1267 

1546 

2915 

5.1 

1.0 

Best  Peps 

Til  European 
Exeter  Capital  Growth 

MVESCO  European  Growth 
Newton  European 
TfcomHB  Capital 
AVBTAGE  DTPS1 


Property 

Aberdeen  Prolific  Property  Shr 
Airways  ResJdstoal  Property 
Norwich  Property 
Sa/cfeys  Property 
SECTOR  AVBTAGE 


Nth  America 

fidelity  American 
Framtogton  American  Growth 
Okt  Mutual  North  American 
Baring  American  Growth 
Edinburgh  North  American  A 
SECTOR  AVERAGE 

Commodity  & Energy 

M&G  Australasian  Acc 
M&6  Commodity 
Kdl  Samuel  Natural  Resources 
Save  & Prosper  Commodity 
Uoyds  TS8  Natural  Resources 
SECTOR  AVERAGE 

Investment  Trust  Units 

Quitter  High  Inc  bw  Tsr  Acc 
Aberdeen  ProWc  Fd  of  FT  Os 
Premier  Enterprise 
Gartmore  Practical  Irrv 
Q liter  Investment  Trusts 
SECTOR  AVERAGE 

Fund  of  Funds 

fidelity  Moneybuflder  Plus 
Famfly  fideflty  Managed 
Uoyds  Bank  income  Portfolio 
Lazard  Income  Porttoito 


rror£3 

3 

5 ' 

to 

vriaftr  vm 

1238 

2350 

2932 

- 

4JJ 

1,4 

906 

1981 

2100 

- 

GJ 

- 

1118 

1980 

2809 

- 

72 

- 

1089 

1879 

2548 

- 

5 3 

0.4 

1116 

1878 

2170 

- 

42 

05 

989 

1444 

1750 

■ 

3.7 

24 

rearff) 

3 

5 

10 

K&S]  YM 

829 

1388 

1281 

- 

33 

1.7 

1055 

1310 

- 

- 

13 

S3 

1007 

1306 

1314 

- 

0 3 

43 

OSS 

1235 

1321 

- 

in 

43 

971 

1310 

1306 

.13 

4 3 

2039 

29B7 

4203 

8685 

13 

1382 

2108 

3032 

- 

5 A 

- 

1222 

2107 

2481 

5088 

5.1 

- 

1281 

2081 

2B80 

5435 

4 3 

- 

1380 

2068 

3318 

7398 

43 

- 

1096 

1574 

WM 

4694 

52 

05 

1043 

1105 

1329 

2207 

S3 

2.4 

844 

595 

750 

1355 

6J 

1J9 

805 

519 

649 

1039 

64 

13 

691 

. 516 

620 

1182 

B3 

- 

777 

486 

577 

1585 

63 

06 

809 

521 

648 

1310 

8.1 

14 

1056 

1582 

1736 

38 

11 

952 

1467 

- 

- 

3 3 

7.7 

062 

1346 

- 

- 

32 

1.2 

067 

1309 

1504 

2475 

34 

2.9 

928 

1301 

1523 

- 

53 

OO 

926 

1257 

1441 

2598 

42 

13 

1192 

1500 

1848 

3259 

44 

03 

1140 

1487 

- 

- 

42 

04 

996 

1484 

1657 

- 

24 

13 

074 

1449 

1806 

- 

32 

2.3 

1020 

1430 

1746 

2826 

3 3 

1.1 

978 

1251 

1437 

2549 

34 

1.9 

!r. 


INVESTMENT  TRUSTS 


Winners  and  losare 

TOP  FWE  0®1  YEAR: 
lovesco  Japan  Discovery 
fidelity  Japanese  values 
Atlantis  Japan  Growth 
Battle  Qftord  Shin  Nippon 

tnresco  Korea 


Basie  GtfTord  Shhi  Nippon 

1473  T600  

1.782 

» 1400  J. 

1A77  1 

1^29 

1200 L 


BOTTOM  RVE  0®  1 YEAR: 

FiratRusdanRamtera  226  i 

Foreign  & Col  Em  Markets  476  V 

Ftamlng  Chinese  525 

Btea  Gtobal  Emerging  Marimts  544  800  l. 

Central  Eoope  Growth  Rid  556  Feb 


TOP  RVE  OVB  3 YEARS: 
Fore^pn  8 Col  Enterprise 
Jjgater  Primadona  Growth 
Aberdeen  Ffigti  hcome 
Site  Income 
Dartmoor 

BOTTOM  RVE  0®  3 YEARS: 
Edinburgh  Java 
East  German 
Ssm  Selective  Growth 
Aberdeen  New  Thai 
flown  Asian  BnafcrCor 


Siam  Selective  Growtti 

3251  1000  CU 

2.917  900  _ 

2-484  800  __1 

2-WO  Tool 

2,075  BOO  . \ 

196  400 \ 

224  300  

259  200  -? 

288  100! ! 1 

336  1998  97  86 


TOP  RVE  0VB1 5 YEARS: 
Foreliyi  & Col  Enterprise 
Jupiter  Primadona  Growth 
Candover 
Charier  Biropen 
Bedra 

BOTTOM  RVE  0VH1 5 YEARS: 
East  German 
Erflntxjgh  Java 
Slam  Selective  Growth 
Govtel  Asan  Smaier  Cos 
Renting  Chinese 


Bedra 

4^78  2600  

3^91  2400  

3.2M  ™ 


TOP  RVE  OVffl  10  YEARS: 
Foreign  & Cot  Enterprise 
Candover 

Jupiter  Primadona  Growth 
Etfnburgh  US  Tlacker 
Personal  Assets 


s - 

276  1200 

332  1000 
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im  oeiiHdi 

liter® 

3 

5 DWtei 

Udft 

HA 

Trftwra 

1123 

1800 

2067 

10 

52 

1.4 

Peraonal  Assets 

993 

1708 

2310 

- 

32 

1.6 

Majedte 

1012 

1568 

1833 

13 

4.1 

24 

mtan 

1042 

1546 

1012 

15 

44 

24 

Altance 

1058 

1501 

1889 

15 

44 

24 

SECTOR  AVBIAGE 

1010 

1459 

1811 

* 

44 

22 

Int  Capital  Growth 

Jupiter  Primadona  Growth 

1191 

2917 

3291 

-17 

74 

14 

Foreign  & Col  Spec  Util  S 

1056 

1681 

- 

12 

6.1 

24 

British  Assets  Growth 

971 

1669 

- 

2S 

64 

- 

Anglo  & Overseas 

1147 

1658 

1966 

10 

44 

1.4 

Henderson  Electric  and  General 

1048 

1565 

1979 

10 

54 

14 

SECTOR  AVBtAGE 

1020 

1388 

1545 

- 

5.7 

1.5 

Int  income  Growth 

British  Assets 

1044 

1628 

1704 

14 

54 

42 

Startles  Trust  of  Scotland 

955 

1453 

1523 

19 

44 

44 

Murray  International 

964 

1221 

15B2 

17 

54 

3.4 

Sector  average 

998 

1434 

1597 

- 

5.1 

4.0 

UK  Inc  Gth 


Japan 


lyorS  3 5 fcftaH  Waft  Yt»  r 

1143  1814  1895  - 33  3 A Matin  Currie  Japan 

1057  1801  2060  5 5£  4.0  Schroder  Japan  Growth  Fnd 

1070  1777  1906  13  43  2.9  BaiBe  GtftenJ  Japan 

1066  1752  1957  6 12  4.2  GT  Japan 

1013  1751  2159  2 4J  3.2  INVESCO  Japan  Discovery 

987  1508  1721  • 4£  3.9  SECTOR  AtERAGE 


aV  BOTTOM  RVE  OVSi  1 0 YEARS: 

J—  trwesco  EfTterprise 

Trust  of  Property  Shares 

-4^- Foreign  & Col  Em  Markets 

/V  ■ i i i ! BaSte  GtfTord  Shin  Mppan 
1994  35  86  97  98  99  PadflcAssnts 


Property 

TR  Property 
Wigmore  Property 
French  Property 
Tnia  af  Property  Shares 
SECTOR  AVERAffi 


Pacific  Assets 

10.346  3500  ^ — 

6351 

m on 

6344  

5.677  2ggB 

5,063 

2000 

30°  1500  "h / 

m 1000 

921  50Q  ii-i  ■ 


Smaller  Cos  Inf  I 


Smaller  Cos  UK 

Eaglet 

Gartmore  Smafler  Companies 
Renting  Smaller  Companies 
Shires  Smafler  Companies 
Ivory  & Sme  UK  Small  Cos 
SECTOR  AVBtAGE 

High  income 

Aberdeen  tfgh  income 
Shires  income 
Oartmoar 
Sasgow  Income 
Aberdeen  Convertible  Income 
SECTOR  AVERAGE 

Venture  & Devt  Cap 


1019  1410  1319  13  6.1  13 

830  1363  1601  14  7J  2.4 

962  1348  1254  21  7.0  2.0 

881  1338  1205  >6  6.7  5 2 

936  1330  1698  21  7 A 2.8 

842  1084  1212  - 6.1  27 


1128  2464  - -10  5J  7.8 

1095  2090  1881  7 5 4 45 

1150  2075  2423  -17  4.1  9 2 

1018  1978  1940  6 5.1  4.7 

997  1810  1229  -4  5.1  72 

1065  1837  1786  - 50  63 


Far  East  inc  Japan 

Martin  Cwrie  Pacific 
Hendoson  Far  East  Income 
Foreign  & Col  Pacific 
SECTOR  AVERAGE 


Far  East  exc  Japan,  General 

Aberdeen  Asan  Smafler  Co  1002  541 

Aberdeen  New  Dawn  929  490 

Pacific  Honzon  849  478 

Henderson  TR  Pacific  928  453 

HVESCOASQ  882  453 

SECTOR  AVERAGE  805  423 
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■ 

10 

84 
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- 

9 

94 

- 
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17 

74 

- 
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- 

21 
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- 

1420 
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■ 

&5 

* 
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821 

19 
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23 
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15 

74 

60 

1075 

661 

829 

16 

7.6 

1.9 

1035 

687 

847 

- 

84 

4.0 

Far  East  exc  Japan,  Single  Country 


Herald 

1213 

1531 

7 

64 

04 

Foreign  & Col  Exerprise 

1163 

3251 

4578 

-2 

64 

1.5 

Taiwan  Investment 

877 

1077 

971 
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- 

Henderson  Strata 
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- 
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22 
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34 
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34 

foreign  & Col  Small  Cos 
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44 

23 

Mithras 
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1547 
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12 
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- 
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29 
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54 
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Fleming  Income  & Growth  Cap 
SECTOR  AVERAGE 
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Split  - Income 
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515  - 112  3.1  SECTOR  AVERAGE 


Split  - Zero  Dividend 
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SECTOR  AVBtAGE 
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Performance 

Tables  like  these  are  full  of  traps  to  the  unwary. 
Trap  t don't  expea  them  to  »U  you  wteh  moo 
wrffl  do  best  in  future  - they  are  merely  a historic 

rtcfljrL  Trap  1 don't  mate  rrtrarte  comparisons  of 

unit  and  kimtmant  trusts  ^ - the  unit  trust  figwe 
take  account  of  the  spietd  between  OuytivartfseU- 
ing  prkxs:  fte  nrestneffi  Oust  ones  take  mehrar 
ket  prices  in  both  cases.  So  comparisons  flatter 
investment  mso. 


Volatility 

5howstteibsotutenriabiGtyof*tnsr»perf«- 
manre.  As  • nft  of  ihwfc  the  more  volatile  a ftmft 
progress,  the  Hghe  the  return  Wmwston  denand 
from  it  to  amperoate  far  the  additional  re* 
UBBsuallywIattiefiiidjshodtdbeavoidedt^aT- 
of«lnwsTtogowttes/x3rt(Kmeds*nt«mor 

those  vriio  carat  afford  big  bees.  But  investors ' 

who  can  affW  rotate  a tooftem  view  may  want 
to  have  some  high  rUc/fagi  rewanJ  tnsts  in  their 
porrfofio  to  spice  It  up- 


held 

Even  the  has  traps  for  the  unwary.  Most  unit  trust} 
charge  rfiew  managemenr  expenses  aparut  mcomt 
» the  yi*W  is  net  of  expaoes.  Bata  recent  rule 
etenge  meins  that  trusts  an  aHowedw  charge 

wnHaaOcftheknanagernttRexpensesToc^H- 
taL  tfxa  inflating  the  yield  <kr  managed  funds 
pages  WHrtffythoMtrtBtswhithchwgetocapriaL 

bM5tmoit  trusts  used  all  to  charge  expenses  agamst 
aKamcTbuf  some  now  chaige  some  against  caphaL 


Peps 

Some  unit  and  nvestinBit  tnsts  can  be  put  km  a 
general  personal  equity  ptei  which  shieUs  uwenon 
agamst  bkom  and  capital  gams  tax.  The  rotes  are 
that  you  can  put  £6,000  into  a general  Fepandafur- 
tfw  DOOO  into  a sktgle  compmy  ftp.  Up  to  0 jOO 
can  be  put  mto  oon-^afiying  findi  but  ft>  quafify 
far  the  fidl  EfcOOO  Mtowame,  at  least  half  of  3 traft 

assets  must  be  In  European  Union  stares  or  quatifyfng 
corporate  bonds  mU  be  replaced  with  the  Mi- 
vidual  swings  iCQuit  In  April  1999,  which  has  #fer- 
ent  rules  bur  ending  ftps  wX  ajorkwe  to  operate 


Discount 

Investment  trust  shares  traditionally  sell  for  less 
than  their  undeHyhg  asset  value.  The  gap  between 

the  two  Is  known  as  the  discount.  In  tile  1974  bear 
market,  discounts  woe  as  wMe  as  45  per  cent  and 
attho^h  they  haw  mainly  narrowed  to  well  under 
ffl  per  cent  in  recent  years,  they  add  an  adritnnaf 
uncertainty  to  irvestment  trust  share  price 
prospects.  The  sharp  narrowing  of  the  (fisoount  Is 
another  reason  why  Investment  trusts  look  better 
than  uk  Vests  on  longer-term  comparisons. 


Split  capital  trusts 
Caveat  emptat  if  jnu  do  not  already  know  what 
they  are,  you  wodd  probably  be  wtser  to  avoid 
thern.^ They  are  companies  with  more  than  one  class 
of  share  capital  The  oatfitional  variety  h relatively 
simple:  name  dares  get  aD  the  income;  capital 
shares  get  any  capital  growth  over  the  fife  of  the  ' 
test  But  nowadays  spGSs  are  tnghty  complex  with 
several  Afferent  types  of  security  with  tHFering 
rights,  and  aimed  to  satisfy  different  krvevtipcn 
needs, 
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LONDON  STOCK  EXCHANGE 
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Footsie  retreats  after  hitting  intra-day  peak 


HA Rj^REPOOT 
By  Steve  Thompson, 

UK  Stock  Market  Editor 


The  first  day  of  the  second 
quarter  and  the  last  trading  ses- 
sion of  the  financial  year  saw  the 
FTSB 100  index  burst  through  its 
.previous  Uitra-day  record  but 
ultimately  m to  set  a new  clos- 
ing high. 

But  any  worries  that  the  index 
night  have  peaked  in  the  short 
term  were  shrugged  aside  by 
many  of  the  City’s  marketmakere 
who  insisted  that  London  stocks, 
along  with  most  European  mar- 
kets, were  strongly  underpinned 
by  the  prospect  of  interest  rate 


cuts,  in  the  UK  and  across  the 
euro-zone,  in  the  near  term.  • 

"We  got  through  the  intra-day 
high  with  no  real  struggle  and 
we’ll  get  through  6.400  soon  as 
well,  as  long  as  Wall  Street 
behaves  reasonably,"  said  one 
dealer. 

There  was  plenty  of  ftin  and 
games  in  the  market  as  Thurs- 
day’s session  drew  to  a close,  but 
the  FTSB  100  never  looked  likely 
to  hang  on  to  its  best  gains,  and 
eventually  finished  only  a hand- 
ful of  points  below  its-  closing 
record  of  6,335.7,  set  in  March. 

But  that  closing  level  was  well 
away  from  the  day's  highs,  which 
saw  the  FTSE  100  falter  on  the 
brink  of  6,400.  having  cruised 


through  its  previous  peak, 
6,365.3,  in  raidsession. 

The  market's  inability  to  thrust 
through  <M00  was  put  down  to 
the  distrust  by  many  institutions 
of  Wall  Street’s  ability  to  main- 
tain current  levels. 

The  Dow’  Jones  -Industrial 
Average  fen  heavily  overnight, 
sliding  another  127  points,  for  a 
two-session  decline  of  in  excess 
of  200  points.  It  made  .farther 
progress  at  the  start  of  US  trad- 
ing on  Thursday  only  to  give 
back  most  of  its  initial  gains  later 
in  the  session. 

London's  second-tier  stocks 
suffered  at  the  ban^g  of  the  mar- 
ket leaders,  with  the  FTSB  250  in 
negative  territory  all  day  and 


finally  22.9  off  at  5,453.2  after' 
touching  a session  low  of  5,450.7. 

the  second-liners  were  unset- 
tled by  the  absence  of  many  of 
the  much-hyped  takeover 
rumours  so  prevalent  in  the  mar- 
ket recently.  PUkingtos  shares, 
one  of  the  best  performers,  fell 
away  as  the  tmch-ruinoured  bid 
failed  to  emerge. 

The  FTSE  Small  Cap  Index 
delivered  another  comforting, 
quietly  positive  performance,  fin- 
ishing up  5J.  at  2,405.0. 

The  day’s  economic  news  was 
viewed  as  mostly  positive  for  the 
market,  adding  to  the  Clamour 
for  another  cut  in  domestic  inter- 
est rates.  The  UK  Purchasing 
Managers’  index  for  manufactory 


Ing  came  in  higher  than  the  pre- 
vious month  but  still  below  the 
50  level,  indicating  that  the 
maim factoring  sector  is  still  con- 
tracting. 

That  was  only  partly  offset  by 
a much  more  positive  survey  of 
the  retail  sector  last  month  by 
the  Confederation  of  British 
industry. 

Strategists  noted  the  market’s 
more  positive  tone.  T think  the 
market  range  has  now  been 
ratcheted  up  to  630WQO  an  the 
FTSE  100,  a move  governed  by 
better  growth  prospects,”  said 
Richard- Jeffrey,  group  economist 
at  Charterhouse  Securities. 

Turnover  in  equities  was  a 
healthy  L2bn  shares. 
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A bullish  trade  In  Vodafone 
stock  options  was  noticeable 
in  a quiet  day’s  trading  ahead 
of  the  Easter  break,  writes 
Martin  Brice. 

The  stock  stood  at  just 
240p  two  years  ago  and  on 
Thursday  dosed  at  £11.82  as 
it  benefited  from  positive  bro- 
ker comment  during  the  week. 
The  options  trade  involved 
1,000  tots  of  the  April  £12 
calls,  which  traded  at  30p. 
The  holder  of  the  calls  stands 
to  make  a profit  if  the  shoes 
rise  above  £12.30. 


In  BG,  one  deal  Involved 
1.000  tots  of  the  June  390p 
calls  at  lOp.  The  stock  cidsad 
at  368fcp. 

The  June  FTSE  100  future 
opened  at  6,270,  which  was 
13  points  below  the  early  lev- 
els at  which  the  underlying 
cash  market  traded. 

After  trading  between  6,438 
and  8,270,  settlement  was  at 
6,355. 

This  was  25  above  cash. 
Fair  value  is  estimated  at  a 
premium  of  38  points  to  the 
cash  market 
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Hanson 
takes  break 
after  surge 

COMP/WIESRffORT 
By  Martin  Brice  amf  Joel  Mbazo 

Hanson  paused  for  breath 
from  its  strong  run  as  it 
came  off  its  highest  point  for 
years,  losing  20  to  535%p. 

It  has  found  favour  with 
investors  who  expect  the 
mmpaTiy  to  play  a leading 
role  in  the  consolidation  of 
the  European  building  indus- 
try, an/i  this  enthusiasm  baa 
made  the  stock  one  of  the 
best  performers  in  the  FTSE 
100  index  since  the  start  of 
last  year,  during  which  time 
it  has  doubled  in  price.  Only 
telecommunications  stocks 
and  Dixons,  which  hag  bene-, 
fited  from  its  internet  busi- 
ness. have  done  better. 

The  company  now  gets 
mare  than  half  its  income 
from  the  US,  and  on  Thurs- 
day emphasised  its  exposure 
by  announcing  the  £l60m 
purchase  of  a north  Ameri- 
can hrickmaker. 

Active  arbitrage  dealing 
saw  shares  in  BP  Amoco  slip 
39  to  £10.09%  after  it  con- 
firmed recent  speculation 
that  it  is  to  acquire  Atlantic 
Richfield  (Arco)  in  a £26-8bn 
deal  to  form  one  of  the 
world’s  biggest  oil  groups. 

One  trader  said:  “What 
investors  are  doing  is  selling 
BP  Amoco  and  buying  Arco. 
They  see  it  as  a cheap  way 
into  BP.”  A hefty  36m  had 
been  dBalt  in  the  stock  by 
the  close,  making  it  the  most 
actively  traded  stock  in  the 
Footsie  on  Thursday. 

Steve  Turner  at  HSBC 
said:  “We  believe  the  cost 
savings  from  tills  deal  will' 
eventually  rise  to  around 
$lSbn  per  annum."  BP’S  big- 
ger weighting  in  the  FT  All 
Share  following  the  merger 
is  expected  to  trigger  a buy- 
ing spree  in  the  stock. 

Shares  in  embattled  music 
publisher  EMI  Group  moved 


sharply  ahead  as  strong 
rumours  suggesting  it  will 
soon  be  on  the  receiving  end 
of  a hid  returned. 

Thursday's  announcement 
that  Putnam  Investments 
had  built  up  a 35  per  cent 
stake  in  the  stock  recently 
only  served  to  increase  inter- 
est in  the  stock  and  the 
shares  jumped  17%  or  nearly 
4 per  cent  to  459'Ap  after 
heavy  trade  of  7.4m.  Reports 
that  a leading  broker  had 
raised  profit  expectations 
also  enhanced  sentiment. 

EMI  has  been  haunted  toy 
hid  speculation  for  much  of 
the  last  two  years.  Sector 
specialists  believe  the 
group’s  recent  poor  perfor- 
mance. brought  about  by  the 
slowdown  in  global  music 
sales  and  the  strength  of 
sterling,  has  made  it  more 
vulnerable  to  a predator. 

It  reported  a 20  per  cent 
decline  in  operating  profits 
to  £91 ,2m  for  the  six  months 
to  the  end  of  September  1 998. 

PiQctngtoo  poorest 

Pilklngton  was  the  worst 
performer  in  the  FTSE  250 
index  as  much  of  the  bid 
speculation  that  had  built  up 
during  the  week  evaporated 
in  the  face  of  a statement 
from  St  Gobain  of  France 
that  it  had  no  plans  to  bid. 
Pilktogton  was  off  almost  8 
per  cent  or  6 at  76%p. 

Elsewhere  in  the  building 
materials  sector,  RMC  was 
down  almost  5 per  cent  as 
speculation  mounted  that  it 
might  spark  a shake-up  in 
the  UK  market  for  cement 
and  concrete  by  buying 
Scancem  of  Sweden  which 
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owns  Castle  Cement,  the  UK 
company.  However.  Dresd- 
ner  Eleinwort  Benson's  Mid- 
Cap  Imib  highlighted  inves- 
tor fears  that  RMC  might  be 
forced  to  overpay,  and 
advised  clients  to  reduce 
holdings.  Although  RMC 
said  it  bad  made  no  decision 
on  any  offer,  the  stock  closed 
down  37-4  at  SOlp. 

For  the  first  time  since  its 
calamitous  profits  warning  a 
week  ago.  buyers  moved  to 
take  advantage  of  weakness 
in  AEA  Technology.  The 
stock  saw  brisk  trade  of  2m 
as  It  struggled  off  Its  low  and 
advanced  214  to  346p. 

The  technical  services  and 
engineering  products  group 
has  underperformed  the 
FTSE  250  index  by  almost  70 
per  cent  since  July  last  year, 
when  it  reached  a high  of 
£10^0.  Most  of  that  damage 
has  been  done  in  the  past 
week  since  the  profits  warn- 
ing, which  highlighted  cut- 
backs in  the  oil  industry 
prompted  by  the  wave  of 
mergers  and  an  historically 
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low  oil  price.  Once  rated  at 
more  than  20  times  prospec- 
tive earnings,  the  former 
glamour  stock  now  stands 
on  a multiple  of  just  13. 

Thursday's  rise  came  in 
the  wake  of  a positive  note 
from  analyst  Geoff  Allum  at 
Investec  Henderson  Cros- 
thwaite. 

He  said:  “AEA  Technology 
remains  a company  with . 
many  unique  skills  which  is 
benefiting  from  the  trend 
towards  outsourcing.  Exist- 
ing holders  should  average 
down.  Non-holders  should 
use  this  weakness  to  buy  for 
the  long  term."  He  also  high- 
lighted the  prospect  of  a bid 
for  the  company  when  the 
government's  golden  share 
lapses  in  September. 

Negative  sentiment  stem- 
ming from  AEA  Technolo- 
gy’s focus  on  cuts  in  the  oil 
industry  has  spread  to  WS 
Atkins,  which  derives  some 
income  from  that  area,  and 
which  recently  touched  a 52- 
week  low.  On  Thursday  it 
gained  2Vi  to  4l0p.  Last  sum- 
mer it  touched  670p. 

The  oil  price  weakness 
was  said  by  traders  to  be 
behind  recent  poor  perfor- 
mance by  Vickers  which  in 
February  bought  Ulstein,  a 
marine  equipment  company 
that  serves  the  off-shore  oil 
industry.  Vickers,  which  was 
at  248p  last  year,  has  under- 
performed the  market  by  30 
per  cent  since  the  beginning 
of  this  year.  On  Thursday  it 
was  unchanged  at  I33!ip. 

Dresdner  Kleinwort  Ben- 
son's oil  team  highlighted 
the  poor  performance  of  the 
oil  explorers  in  a note  that 
focused  on  the  destruction  of 
shareholder  value,  poor 
management , commodity 
price  deflation,  cost  perfor- 
mance and  concentration  on 
growth  rather  than  value. 

The  launch  of  a new  series 
of  sector  classifications  by 
FTSE  International  promp- 
ted movement  in  the  infor- 
mation technology  sector, 
particularly  among  internet 
stocks.  Internet  Technology 
rose  20V,  to  I70%p.  Easynet 
54 V,  to  470p  and  Geo  Interac- 
tive Media  8 to  8Sp_ 
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; * .-  A '^series  of,  merger  announ- 

cements  helped  to  lift  Wall 
Stywt' CD -Thursday,  sending 
the  Dow  Jones  Industrial 
'4>v  Average  back  above  9.800, 
•!*  ' writes  John.  Labette  in  New 
York. 

~~  The.  equity  markets  were 
‘ . dosed  yesterday,  although 
US  Treasuries  traded  in  an 
abbreviated  session. 

:*■  Oil. Thursday,  the  Dow 

closed  up  4635  to  9,832.51. 
the  broader  Standard  & 
poor’s  500  index  gained  7.40 
.at.  1,293.77,  and  the  Nasdaq 
f ; composite  weighted  in  high- 
W-  - -tecfcrshares,  was  32.32  higher 
312,493.72.  ’ 

. ADR  shares  of  BP  Amoco 
; it  were  down  $5%  at  S95ft  after 
■>  . the,. -company  said  it  had 

v struck  a deal  to  buy  Atlantic 
if  •.  Richfield.  Shares,  of  Arco 
> ; werei^i  tower  at  $72}J. 

;/  Tahool  confirmed  that  it 
; 1 would  .-acquire  . webcaster 
5.i-  'Bfoadcast.com.  Shares  of 
\ ft  Yahoo!  ended  $11%  higher  at 
(119%  after  an  analyst  at 
* * . JJ,  Morgan  raised  the  stock 

to  a “buy"  rating  and  set  a 
12-month  price  target  of  (250. 
• In 'the  third  large  deal 
announced  on  Thursday, 
-P  broadcaster  CBS  fell  $Ji  to 
J . $49i  after  saying  .it  would 
buy  KingworW  Productions. 
The  deal  sent  Kingworld 
.■*  shares  up  (ft  to  (31%. 

~ . Silicon  Graphics  lost  $3H 
tq  $I3  after  the  company 
warned  about  a wider-than- 
r • axpecfedloss  in  its  forthcom- 
ingquartetly  report 
. ..  A series  of  analyst  com- 
. ments  helped  to  send  tele- 
.com -shares  higher..  SBC 
Communications  rose  (2ft  to 
ftp#  after-  analysts  .at  Leh- 
man Brothers  and  J JP.-Mor- 
gan  raised  it  to  a “buy"  rat- 


lift 
back 
9,800 


ing.  Lucent  Technology 
gained  $3*  to  (Ulft  after 
PaineWebber  added  it  to  its 
list  of  highlighted  stocks. 

TORONTO  closed  firmer 
on  Thursday  as  Investors 
tidied  dp  loose  ends  in  their 
portfolios  and  parked  their 
money  ahead  of  the  Easter 
weekend. 

The  TSE-300  composite 
index  rose  26.92  to  dose  at 
6,624.71  in  moderate  volume 
of  100.5m  shares. 

Globelle  was  an  active 
issue  after  the  Canadian  unit 
of  Tech  Data  Corp  agreed  to 
buy  the  computer  parts  dis- 
tributor for  C$260  a share. 
Shares  in  Toronto-based 
Globelle  closed  39  cents 
higher  at  C&2.39. 

. Some  high  technology 
issues  headed  up,  including 
JDS  Fitel  which  rose  C$5  to 
C$90,  Newbridge  Networks, 
which  gained  C$2.50  to 
C$49.50,  and  online  auction- 
eer Bid.Com  International. 
Up  C$2  to  C$14.40. 

Canadian  Imperial  Rank  of 
Commerce  slipped  60  cent 
to  C$38  after  naming  John 
Hunkln  as  successor  to  A1 
Flood,  chief  executive  and 
chairman 

SANTIAGO  dosed  higher 
after  a shortened  Thursday 
session  on  expectations  that 
two  competing  bids  would 
emerge  for  the  country's  big- 
gest power  producer,  End- 
esa. The  IPSA  index  ended 
063  higher  at  11966. 

Endesa-Chile  rose  16  per 
cent  to  230  pesos  amid  expec- 
tations that  the  unrelated 
Spanish  utility,  of  the  same 
name,  lgndpga  might  launch 
a tender  offer  to  buy  part  of 
the  Chilean  generator.  Duke 
Energy  of  the  US  has  also 
expressed  interest  in  buying 
5L  per  cent  of  Endesa-Chile. 


Tokyo  edges  lower  ahead  of  tankan  release 


ASiA  PACIFIC 

Shares  in  TOKYO  surged 
ahead  on  the  first  day  of  the 
1999  fiscal  year,  but  dropped 
hack  yesterday  amid  inves- 
tor caution  ahead _of  Mon-, 
day’s  release  of  the  tankan 
business  survey  by  the  B«nk 
of  Japan,  writes  Naoko 
Nakamae. 

The  Nikkei  225  Average 
rose  3.1  per  cent  or  490.97  to 
16,327.56  on  Thursday,  but 
yesterday  edged  back  3767 
to  finish  at  16,290.19  after 
trading  between  16,453.50 

and  16643.46. 

But  other  indices  started 
the  new  fiscal  year  with  two 
consecutive  days  of  gains. 
The  weighted  Nikkei  300 
index  rose  3 per  cent  or  7.74 
to  261.62  on  Thursday,  and 
yesterday  added  a further 
0.71  to  26263.  The  broader 
Topix  index  of  first-sector 
stocks  climbed  2.6  per  cent 
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or  3362  to  1600.44  on  Thurs- 
day, and  yesterday  gained 
another  3.73  to  1,304.17. 

Volume  was  heavy  on  berth 
days,  with  726zh  shares 
traded  on  Thursday  and 
615m  yesterday. 

The  electric  machinery 
sector  -was  the  best  perform- 


ing yesterday,  rising  2 per 
cent,  led  by  the  rally  In  Mit- 
subishi Electric. 

Mitsubishi  Electric,  which 
was  the  most  heavily  traded 
stock  of  the  day.  rose  Y15  to 
Y450  after  the  company 
announced  sweeping 
restructuring  plans. 

Fujitsu,  which  announced 
last  month  that  it  would  pur- 
chase Nissho  Iwai’s  stake  In 
Nifty,  an  online  service  pro- 
vider. hit  a record  high  of 
Y2.030  before  closing  at 
Y2.000.  up  Y82.  In  Osaka,  the 
OSE  index  closed  3361 
higher  at  17647.74. 

KUALA  LUMPUR,  4.9  per 
cent  higher  on  Thursday 
after  Standard  & Poor’s 
upgraded  the  nation's  sover- 
eign rating,  climbed  another 
2.4  per  cent,  reflecting  a 
sharp  fell  in  interbank  rates. 
The  composite  index  rose 
1261  to  540.07. 

BANGKOK  was  flat  In  the 


absence  of  foreign  demand 
with  the  SET  index  register- 
ing a rise  of  065  to  357.10.  A 
strong  performance  in  the 
banking  sector  on  Thursday 
had  lifted  the  market  1.7  per 
cent. 

TAIPEI  saw  rising  inflows 
of  foreign  equity  funds 
which  drove  the  weighted 
index  decisively  above 
recent  resistance  for  a dose 
above  7600.  The  index  put 
on  21363  or  3 J per  cent  to  a 
four-month  high  of  7632.51. 

The  market  rose  2 per  cent 
on  Thursday  as  investors 
extended  positions  in  plas- 
tics on  expectations  that  ris- 
ing world  oil  prices  would 
share  up  the  market  for  local 
petrochemical  products. 

• On  Thursday,  HONG 
KONG  staged  a strong  finish 
to  close  above  the  11,000 
mark  on  the  Hang  Seng 
index,  lifted  by  gains  in 
Tokyo  and  futures-related 


buying:  The  blue-chip  index 
finished  up  130.78  or  16  per 
cent  at  11,072.98,  its  high 
point  for  the  day. 

SEOUL  -moved  ahead 
strongly  on  Thursday  as 
domestic  institutions  re- 
stocked their  portfolios  for 
the  new  financial  year.  Blue 
chips  surged  across  a broad 
front  and  ax  the  close  the 
Kospi  index  was  up  1761  or 
26  per  cent  at  63668.  Trad- 


ing volume  topped  200m 
shares,  up  more  than  20  per 
cent  on  Wednesday’s  levels. 

Posco  jumped  Woni,400  to 
Won69600  and  SK  Telecom 
Won56.0po  or  66  per  cent  to 
Won870,000.  Affiliates  of  the 
Hyundai  group  led  the  activ- 
ity charts.  Hyundai  Engi- 
neering was  the  most  active 
stock,  gaining  WonSOO  to 
Won9,l00  in  9.2m  shares 
traded. 


Athens  rebounds  after  Kosovo  slip 


» 


Jo’burg  ends  losing  run 


.n»r 

Johannesburg  reversed  a 
fonrrday  losing  cun  ..on 
Thursday  thanks  to  a mod- 
estraHyin  latetradfng. 

- BjFOkera  said  a good  show- 
ing hy  the  rand  “plus  short- 
oovering^head  of  the  Easter 


break  were  the  main  ingredi- 
ents of  the  upturn. 

' The  all  share  index  closed 
up  20.1  at  6,402.6  while 
Industrials  put  on  16.3  at 
'7.483.7;  Golds,  boosted  by 
firmer  bullion,  improved  27.1 
to  2,902.8.  In  blue  chips, 
Anglo  roseR7.40  to  R221.40. 


europe _ _____ 

With  most  European  mar- 
kets closed  yesterday,  it  was 
left  to  ATHENS  to  provide 
much  of  the  day's  action, 
and  it  did  so  in  spectacular 
style. 

The  general  index,  down 
11  per  cent  over  the  two  pre- 
vious sessions  on  worries 
about  developments  in  Kos- 
ovo. rebounded  5.8  per  cent 
as  retail  investors  returned 
to  the  market  in  droves. 

However,  analysts  cau- 
tioned that  the  rebound  was 
not  a reliable  indicator  of 
market  direction  in  the  near 
term  because  Kosovo 
remained  a major  concern. 

The  Index  jumped  18260  to 
3.303.49  as  banks  and  indus- 
trials gained  more  than  6 par 
cent. 

• On  Thursday,  FRANK- 
FURT ended  above  the  4600 
level  on  the  Xetra  Dax  index 
fen-  tiie  first  time  in  eight  ses- 
sions with  the  benchmark 
up  36.54  at  460161 

Mannesman n racked  Up 
the  most  impressive  perfor- 
mance,' gaining  €7.20  to 
€12460  after  Morgan  Stanley 
Dean  Witter  turned  more 
positive  on  the  stock.  The 
broker  lifted  its  price  target 
by  €15  to  €150.  BASF  was 
also  firm  on  broker  opti- 
mism, adding  €163  to  €3561. 

BMW  stayed  doll  in  spate 
of  the  overnight  news  of  a 
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UK  government  aid  package 
for  the  group’s  troubled 
Rover  plant.  The  shares 
ended  o ff  50  cents  at  €605.50- 

PAR1S  rose  on  Thursday 
with  weakness  for  the 
heavyweight  oil  sector 
counter-balanced  by  strong 
gains  in  motors  and  at 
France  Telecom.  The  CAC40 
index  added  3167  at  462965. 

Elf  Aquitaine  met  contin- 
ued profit-taking  after  the 
recent  ofl  price-driven  rally, 
dipping  €460  to  €121.50.  In 
motors.  Renault  rose  67 
cents  to  €3360  and  Peugeot 
€360  to  €137. 

Telecoms  stayed  in  favour 
right  across  Europe.  France 
Telecom  was  an  obvious  ben- 
eficiary. rising  €2.40  to 
€7760  for  a two-day  gain  of 
76  per  cent. 


Bouygues  was  actively 
traded  on  the  news  that  Bel- 
gian financier  Albert  Fr&re 
had  taken  a 1.1  per  cent 
stake  in  the  construction 
group.  The  shares  jumped  to 
€261  in  early  trading  but 
closed  off  €5.70  at  €25160. 

AMSTERDAM  ended  off 
360  at  533.63  on  the  AEX 
index  after  another  session 
of  very  narrow  trading. 

Unilever,  a weak  market 
lately,  with  the  shares  down 
from  a January  peak  of 
€7560,  stayed  out  of  favour, 
suiting  €160  or  26  per  cent 
to  €62.85  in  surprisingly 
good  volume  for  the  the  last 
trading  day  before  the 
Easter  break. 

Media  stocks  continued  to 
gain  ground.  VNU  added  75 
cents  at  £3665  and  Elsevier 
25  cents  at  €1465.  Construc- 
tion group  NMB  Amstelland 
ended  €160  or  66  per  cent 
lower  at  €18.75.  . 

MILAN  was  easier  after  a 
largely  quiet  day’s  trade, 
enlivened  by  farther  activity 
in  the  telecoms  and  banking 
sectors.  The  Mibtel  index  fin- 
ished 167  weaker  at  24635. 

Heavily  traded  Telecom 
Italia  shares  slipped  46  per 
cent  to  €9.42  .after  Olivetti 
admitted  at  meetings  with 
analysts  on  Wednesday  that 
it  had  bungled  the  ale  of 
Telecom  shares  earlier  this 
week.  Olivetti  lost  3.6  per 
cent  to  €2.79.  Tnn  added  06 


per  cent  to  €664  as  expecta- 
tions grew  that  Telecom’s 
takeover  bid  for  the  cellular 
telecoms  group  would  win 
approval  from  shareholders. 

San  Paolo-IMI  shares 
slipped  06  per  cent  to  €15 
and  Banca  di  Roma  was  1.9 
per  cent  down  at  €1.47  as  the 
Roman  bank  cooled  to  San 
Paolo's  offer. 

The  market  was  said  to  be 
slightly  disappointed  by  San 
Paolo’s  outline  of  profit  esti- 
mates and  other  figures  to 
analysts  on  Wednesday.  San 
Paolo  said  It  had  not  yet 
started  talks  with  Banca  di 
Roma  on  an  industrial  plan. 

STOCKHOLM  reversed 
early  losses  to  close  with 
gains,  helped  higher  by  tele- 
coms group  Ericsson  and 
insurer  Skandia.  The  general 
index  finished  15.02  higher 
at  3,44665. 

Ericsson  gained  S&2.50  to 
SKr2Q260.  helped  by  expecta- 
tions that  China  planned  to 
adopt  the  CDMA  mobile  tele- 
phone standard  alongside 
GSM  technology.  Analysts 
said  this  would  boost  Erics- 
son’s stake  in  China,  its  larg- 
est single  market. 

Skandia  put  on  SKr5  to 
SKrl58  on  rumours  of  fur- 
ther restructuring  in  the 
Nordic  insurance  market 
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Ciw  Prt  - 187*»  [304*89)8  pi  IM^I 
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(311*90)  9 011*99) 

Cchw  tamtomoWga  PU 
Mtl- jao  (29*90) 

Cgo  PLC  SVfc  Cum  km  Prt  £1  - 140 
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11*99)  5 (311*99)  5(311*99)6 

i Lii  7*J%  Jn»  In  S* 

)RtoPan»n 

llil  0V*  Ur*  Ul  9a  2002437  - 
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t PIC  to  to  to  tor  On) -11 
99) 

ftoeoUJ  l(Wl  Sm*  Do*  S*  2017-  »5ll» 

HmnnKL ADR  &1J - 4&I25  375 aB75 
<826 .75  Al  25^75  5011*901 
ts&kmn  Hdg*  PtCAOPf*!)- 5.15 

HeEwfpteoo  PLC  Mw  Qri  6p(Np  - 

15W«W)-17(0. 167)*i<lSfl 

Housing  FbmxQ  Cup  Ld  5%  Dab  S&  2027  - 
07(»i*09) 

town  Ftoncs  CdrpLrt  rtlM  Odd  Sdr 
2016- 161\  001*99) 

atPLClL0B%8uhord8ils2OO2 

» 0 {3iiM0jv  OUwsTm 
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Oewn  Ow4>  PLC  B Shi  Kip  • 59  (1) 


___  lOouif 
oaiPLcoo 


_ id 25(1-81  ( 
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PIC  B%  Cuo  let  Prt  J 


-120 


. 025%  Ncr>-Cun  tod 

untotoru  QKxXt  PIC  ADR 
(5:1)  - 1040366  TV'- 
CotMfey  Butotog  SoOey  12V*  Pem  M 
a^MShs  CiSottoJ  - 109  BO  OB  2 

iSooRJCI 


(1, 

i aoup  PLC  On)  25(1  - 32  [31 1*89) 
nZDStouPlClOtoCumPiiei- 

PaS^Tnit  1026%  1st  U«  Deb  S* 
SWWlS-  (52OOUT08) 

Re*  Hktos  PLC  10%  Cun  Prt  50p- 110 
(31  Wife! 

Pt*  togs  PLC  525%  (Nan  OwOun  to-V 
Prt  CV^JZr®  7 011*18]  _ 

Partrwiar  & Orient  §m  tot  Co  7V*  Cur 

Bd*  i asm  £tom  (Ba»o  - iss* 

(311*00) 

Pentonier  6 Orirt  Stoen  Ney  Co  S’*.  Deb 
rtcSvftS  M 1i5p  - 113 


She-pOd  W OMM91 
ILdftoCPl 


PLC  9%  Coca  2nd  Prt  El  -03 


adhed  6^ antpi»  todng  H*  11V* 
Perm  Wfientog  She  efcOOO- in'* 


jBuWnoSooei»13%  . . 

Peru  Ire BewfaHShs- 206  (20*09) 
kadtosd  lOV*  Cut  Prt 

91*99) 

PIC  Prt  £1-118  (911*09)  8 
9 (3IJA9B)  8 piifcSe)  8 - 
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8 (SI  1WB9  8 . 
8(311*89)8 
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15  (311*995 .16  (311*90)  V 
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131(311*90) 

Sitouwia  ektong  SodeV  13%  PWw  tv 
Omra*  3t»  E1000  - 190  (31»89)2D1% 

. p11fc8E82{3n*90)^P1M«) 

BrfBfi  AtoMM  PLC  AE»  (W3)  • BBC25 
(311*09)  TO  (311*80) 

. SrtUCnfOoaCuniXDfcMsfMOto 
stanaoj-MO^  (29*89)‘  .-- 

BriU  Shy  en«dcm*v  u«4»  PIC  ADR 
{fc1)-5125(2S»*99)  _ 

EWshStoaLPLCADRtim)- 20.1875  - - 

OHMS!  S (3«*W  S OtoflB) 

MUi  SM  PLC  UUkDfeJk  2018-  W1<4 

(311*90) 

Btoh  suev  1(Mb  M (M>  sa  201 3 - 
148.757  (SttWV  - 

8rt&  TMsxraimfctoM  Pic  APR  pai).- 
1823  res  S75  3X73  (291*99)  - 

Bntan  End*  Pl£  &5%  Isl  Ug  Deb  Sft 
SflM-WriBSMB)- 
BMon  EettoPlC  Kfeh  IS  Ife  ItoSft 
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HTR  StodriCADR  Cfcl)  - &63S  (30*99) 
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a*MT  (Hf)  HUn  nn  8ML  Zed  Ctm  Pit 
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.BtoarjiPjjyBsPLCflWaitoPrtEl- 
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» (811*09)  99  (311*89) 

Cttta  a VMw  CWsunctonsJLC  ADR 
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)6%CnrUnsLna*-88 
D^tSi  GmulTtMl  PIC  Or)  60p  - 
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0ew*st  Qnwp  Sck7S%  Cun  Prt  El  - 130 

DmriuK%jC  Or)  lOp  • 71  (31 1*90)  4 

-BStoi!  I).  44.1875011^125 

33 nan  -75 PI  JS1S te S3 (S) 

Otos  PUT  ADR  (3:1)  - 05J»< 
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i Rjndl 

hta  LT.  Bn)  Ld  Rec  P®  Pit  SLOT  • 82* 
pilHQkl  (811*99)  375  (311*99)  5.125 

Intamttons^gn  Rud  NV  Or)  ILQQjOI  - 
12S%S£»*^’ 

InwanHdCdPLC^gPnrtsqp-  W 

JoSaooSarvteo  Gnm  PLC  73aOM)  Crw 
Cun  Bed  FV  I0p- 136  iSiuM 
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IfeEw  hljGtdea  PLC  11  Cun  P*f  Cl  - 

H7»(20»90L 
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Kvaenur  PLC  lO'A  Uns  Ln  SO  2DO1AO0  - 95 


PlenMan  S Geranl  feMeemM  PLC  0tft 
Cun  Red  Prt  Cl  - 80  (31 1*90)  BO  (311*90) 
Plutoon  & General  touettuils  PlCU% 
Cw  One  Ln  3*  2001  - £95  (251*99) 
DjOyn  PIC  <W»  Cum  Prf  50p  • 30 
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(311*90) 
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; ftl%  Cud  Prt  El -75 
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MteCUn  ftto  Prf  Sft  £1  - 08  P01W8/ 

Cfey  tf  louton  tovssnanTnat  PTC  PM  Ord 
Sft  (14%  McrvCUE)  El  ■ 270  POMSO) 
Duaftn  tocena  (torti  lit/Ttt  PIC  7V% 
Deb  Sft  2019-126  P»*fl9) 

Dusdin  finAr  Coe  fnv  fa  PLC  04ft  Dab 
Sft  2022  - 125  34  (25M99) 

BMwift  bvTfl  RC  7%  M>  Sft  2022 - 
120.4  » (30*88) 

Eftntu^i  IrwTW  PLC  llVt  fab  8fc  2014  - 
1523007812^(311*3^  J007&12S 
(81W98) 

Bdanged  2*n  Trua  PUS  Beamed  Zero 
Old  ip- 101  {15, 70, 33. 16. 10. 6) 
Enfapne*  (teal  Trad  PLC -B1  Cun  Red 
Piel  67p  - 5E  (31H99) 

Rendng  MercsnSe  hvfaPLC4V%Paip 
Deb  Sft '78  001MB) 

ftofal « Col  Hi  fa  PLC  4Vfc  Pup  Mb  Sft 
•78  (2S*b99) 

Barfcoe  H(ft  tocoRw  Sec  PLC  Zen  Oi*  Pit 
lOp- 108  (311*30) 

Gertaon  rtgb  tocona Tubt PIC  Online  lOp 
• 105  (311*89)  5 (311*09)  B OOUtSS)  B 
(KH*S9}9pllM0) 

GeASecufei  PLC  Zton  Dto  Prt  Sfa  Ip  ■ 
102%  (311*80)  42S*  (311*99)  3 (3)1*99) 
3 011*80)  3 (311*90)  3 (311*99)  3 
(31M99)  3 (31M00)  3 (311*90)  3 

PH M« 

Ocnm  Ertanced  tocune  to»  PLC  Old  ip  - 
95(311*90) 


Onett  Snaaift:  im  fa  PLC  1 m Deb  Sft 
2016-15057(301*99) 
aameoe  WK  Edn  toe  fa  PLC  UUS 
(Corro.1  Od  25p  & 1 Zwo  DhPlt)  - 200 

»»***  a iw  fa  nc  8*75%  cun 
Prt  £1-145(20*90) 

VNESCD  Enahdi  8 M fa  PLC  ATS*  Deb 
S&  2023 -114%  (30*99) 

r Ertanced  tocune  far  fa  RC  Inc  She 
l - 101 OTAM8J  V OlMflS)  ><  (311*88) 
31311*99)3(311*99)3(311*99)3 
(31MIB9)  3 (311*90)  3 P11*09)  3 
(311*99)3  011*80)3(311*89)3 
(311*86)  3 (SUM#)  3 (311W0) 
JifaurEnhamd  tocune  h«r  fa  nCZere 
Dnr  Prt  ap  > 107%  (311*99)  % (31 1*90)  % 
(311*90) 8% (SIMM's (311*99)  ■* 
(311*89)  V(3)»*99)>OlM««/% 

(311*09)  «s  (311*89)  % (311*99)  % 

(311*091  %(31 1*99)  % PI  MlflB) 

Knox  Daicy  Trust  PLC  Zara  CpnCnv Una  Ln 

Sft  2D07  - 29^  (2SM0B) 

Rfatn  Curie  Cep  Rebxn  fa  PLC  CM  lp « 78 
(30*99)  5 (311*90)  5 (311*00)  5 
(311*99)51311*38)5  1311*99)  5 
piMrSB)  5 (3U*9B)  5 (311WS)  5 
(311*90)  3 (311*90)  6 (311*901 5 
(311*99)5(3114190)5(311*90)5 
(371*98/  5 (31 IMS)  5 (311*99/  5 
(311*09)  5 (311*89)  5 (311*90)  S 
(311*90)  5 (311*90)  5 (311*99)  5 
(311*90)  21  % (311*09)  % (311*901  % 
(311*90)  8 (31 1*89)  B Pi  1*99)  6 
(311*90)  6 (3U4i9B)  6 (311*99)  0 
(311*00)  6(311*90) 

UeimCufaPcRtofeDh!vfaPL£Onl5p- 
78  KmOOl  B (31»Wfl)  9 011W0)  8 
(311*90)0  pi 1*99)9  (311*901 9 
(311*90)  B (311*99)  0 011*09)  9 
(2fil*981 9 (31M89)  L 011*99) «, 

(311*90)  %(31 1*99)  19(311*90)  V 
(311*90)  % (31 1*90)  la  011*991  •» 
pil*99)  1(31 1*99)  >2  011*89)  V 
{311*99]  'u  (3lMi99)  % (31 1*991  >» 
PU*98)  >011*90)  V(311*9B>  >» 

(311*99)  >»  (311*90)80 
80  (311*99)  BO  (311*99)  00 
071*66/ 60  (311*98/  BO  (311*99)  SO 
(31 1*99)  GO  pi  1*99)  00  (31  Ui09)  80 
(311*39)  BO  (31 1*98)  % (31  l*W)  > 
(311*09)  *a  (311*99)  <r  (316*99)  > 

(311*901 

Menfafte  Dud  PLC  4%  Pup  Deb  Sft  - 72 
E9M09)  _ 

Karan  Keydcm  hw  T!a  PLC  7^ft  Dab  Sft 
2020-  181B1M) 

M«*»  tow  fa  PtC  11%  Deb  Sft  2012 -147  A 
(301*90) 

tamaf  Dtoba)  Ra*4n  Tiwr  PLC  Onf  Us 
tCmp  1 0d  a 1 Zara  Ov  Prt)  - IBS 
(311*99)3(311*99)3(311*99)3 
(311*99)  9 (3(4*00)  3 (311*991 3 
(311410013  (3IM99)3(31I*99)3 
(311*96)  3 1311*99)  3 (311*09)  3 
(311*99)30114199)3(311*09)3 
(311*89)  3 (311*99)  3 (311*99)  <* 

(311*89)  _50CE2S(31Mr99J4(3!l*88) 

UunwBtobftRaum  Tran  PLC -BrOrdUft  ' 
(Comp  iVDid  a 1 Zriro  Dar  Prt)  - 183 
(20*99) 

Moray  Gtobel  (faun  Tlus  PLC  Zara  Dlv  Prf  ' 
25p  - Itt  I31MTW)  2 (311*99)  2 (311*99) 

2 OlMSQ)2  (31  M<90)  >7  (3014199)1# 
011*90)  % {31 14i99)  *1(311*90)  * - • 

(311*99)  <1011*99)  (311*80]  % 

011*99)  >9O1Mi00)  1311*00)  % 

(311*99)  >J  |311*89) 

PtocadOy  QraMiTnst  PLC  Old  Ip- 110 
(2SMi9» 

Scottsfi  American  tov  Co  PLC  6%  to  Sft  . 

2022- 133  (S**99) 

Soawi  Mornge  a TYun  PIG  Wrl4V 
■ Stopped  fa  Deb  Sft  2020 -202  (30*00) 
SecutteeTiua  ft  Seated  PLC  4>A  Cun 
P»f  Sft- 70(31*98) 

SMn  Srmder  Canparies  PLC  Wta  to  Sub 
for  Ord -53  (31 1*99) 

teiptoBartovfaPlJCe%CnwUnsLiiSft  . 

2002- 170  011*90)  00  (311*89) 
Tfawmortw  Tnar  PtC  7J5%  CW  (Jhs  Ln 
Sft  2003  -1»  (611*99)  >*  011*90)  3 . 

(311*00) 

ThDonorfai  "nun  PLC  12PKS  Deb  Sft  2010 
■ 150(311*09) 

ttoue  Reofaerion  Tiutf  PLC  1.4%  OwUfa 
Ui  Sft  2006  - 102*011*09)  >e  (311*99)  % 
011*90}  <5  011*90)  >*  (311*991  % 

(311*951 

Wtan  tow  Co  PLC  8>!ft  Deb  Sft  2018  - 131% 

% (301*39) 

Alternative  Investment  - . ■ . 
Market  

Orara  n Dusk  HsttlQC  PIC  Old  - 100 
(20*99) 

Haweae  Bramy  PLC  "Aim  V®  Out  fa  - 
275(261*99) 

Keystone  Soltmn  PLC  WIB  to  Si*  ft*  Old- 
805MS9) 

Mate  Gcrtert  PLC  (W  Ip  - 2^  (201*90) 
Ondaid  PumftBe  RC  Old  0-lp- 1% 

(311*39) 

Sports  Wemd  fawp  PLC  Old  fip  - 1 SB 
CSMrflS) 

Sunn  PLC  Wto  to  Sub  tor  Ord  ■ 5 


rage. 
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COMPANIES  & FINANCE 


NEWS  DIGEST 


DISTRIBUTORS 

Inchcape  sells  marketing 
interests  in  Middle  East 

Inchcape  appears  on  target  to  return  at  least  loop  a share 
to  investors,  after  announcing  the  sale  of  its  marketing 
, interests  In  the  Middle  East  tor  $11 6m  (£72m).  The  pur- 
*•  chaser  Is  Cupola  Investments,  part  of  the  Cupola  Group,  a 
; Dubai-based  development  capita),  Information  services 
. and  consumer  group.  This  marks  another  step  towards 

- completing  Inchcape's  disposal  programme  announced  a 
year  ago,  when  the  group  decided  to  concentrate  on  its 

i motor  interests.  The  shares  rose  3p  to  145p  fn  London  on 
Thursday.  So  far  deals  agreed  have  generated  proceeds  of 
^ £61 8m.  The  sale  of  the  final  sizeable  business,  the  Asia- 
Pacific  office  automation  subsidiary,  is  expected  by  the 

- end  of  June.  Analysts  forecast  this  would  raise  about 
E50m,  taking  total  proceeds  to  some  £670m.  beating  ear- 

• tier  expectations.  Maggie  Urry 

INSURANCE 


Writ  against  Equitable  Life 

An  action  group  objecting  to  Equitable  Life’s  treatment  of 
policyholders  with  guaranteed  annuities  has  issued  a writ 
against  the  UK  assurer.  It  said  it  was  taking  the  action 
because  it  did  not  feel  all  the  issues  involved  in  the  con- 
troversy would  be  desit  with  by  a High  Court  test  case  Ini- 
tiated by  Equitable  and  scheduled  for  July. 

The  dispute  has  arisen  over  Equitable's  treatment  of 
100,000  policyholders  with  annuity  guarantees.  The  guar- 
antees were  given  on  certain  pension  policies  In  the 
1960s,  70s,  and  80s  when  annuity  rates  were  much  higher 
than  today.  A typical  guarantee  might  pledge  an  annuity 
rate  of  11  per  cent  on  the  final  pension  pot,  compared 
wfth  about  8 per  cent  today.  However,  Equitable  is  cutting 
final  bonuses  where  policyholders  elect  to  exercise  the 
guarantee,  meaning  they  could  be  no  better  off  in  retire- 
ment than  with  an  annuity  at  current  rates.  The  writ  issued 
by  Keith  Summers tde  is  supported  by  the  Equitable  Life 
Guaranteed  Annuity  Action  Group,  ft  claims  Equitable  is 
not  meeting  its  obligations  under  the  wording  of  Mr  Sum- 
merskJe’s  policy  document  Christopher  Brown-Humes 


PROPERTY 


Cleveland  agrees  £33m  bid 

Tire  board  of  Cleveland  Trust,  the  UK  property  concern, 
has  recommended  a £33m  cash  bid  from  Ashtenne  Hold- 
ings, a rival,  though  It  believes  the  offer  does  not  fully 
value  the  company.  The  board  decided  to  recommend  the 
1 1 Ip-a-shane  offer  because  it  was  aware  some  sharehold- 
ers would  welcome  an  opportunity  to  sell  their  invest- 
ments. It  said  that,  in  common  with  other  small  listed 
property  companies  that  had  been  "shunned"  by  investors, 
rts  shares  had  traded  at  a significant  discount  to  its  his- 
toric net  assets  late  last  year.  The  directors  also  believed 
there  had  been  a "significant  increase”  in  the  value  of  the 
. portfolio  during  the  year.  The  announcement  came  after 
the  market  closed  on  Thursday  when  Cleveland  shares 
were  unchanged  at  116Vfep,  down  from  a 12-month  high  of 
131  p.  Ashtenne  already  has  an  option  to  buy  a 28.4  per 
cent  holding  in  Cleveland.  Ashtenne  was  advised  by  Caze- 
nove;  Cleveland  by  Hawkpoint  Partners.  Virginia  Marsh 


ENGINEERING 


TT  to  respond  in  Hall  battle 

The  battle  for  control  of  Hall  Engineering  escalated  as  TT 
Group  made  dear  it  would  respond  to  an  £82.8m  manage- 
ment buy-out  plan.  The  MBO  team,  backed  by  Candover, 
has  won  the  support  of  shareholders  with  more  than  52 
per  cent  of  the  shares.  However,  the  undertakings  can  be 
cancelled  if  higher  offers  emerge.  TT  will  have  to  pay  not 
less  than  170p  a share  to  win  M&G’s  13  per  cent  stoke. 
The  MBO  offer  is  worth  155p  a share,  a 14  per  cent  pre- 
mium to  last  week's  increased  offer  of  136p  a share  from 
TT,  which  launched  its  hostile  bid  in  January  with  an  offer 
of  97p.  Shares  In  Hall  - 70p  before  TT  took  an  interest  - 
dosed  up  14%p  at  155p  on  Thursday.  David  Blackwell 


BUILDERS’  MERCHANTS 


Travis  Perkins  £11. 5m  purchase 

Travis  Peridns,  the  UK  builders'  merchant,  is  buying  15  . - 
outlets  for  a total  of  El  1 .5m  cash.  Nine  are  in  London  and 
Essex  and  are  being  bought  from  Smith  and  Sons,  a pri- 
vate company.  Six  other  outlets  are  independent  brandies 
in  Glasgow,  Bietchley,  Watford,  KkJweily.  Ottershaw  end 
Totnes.  The  outlets  have  total  annual  sales  of  £20.3m. 
Travis  now  has  304  outlets.  Charles  Prefcdik 


TANJONG 

PUBLIC  LIMITED  COMPANY 

( Incorporated  m England  1926- Registration  No.  210974) 

( Regaicrtd  as  a foreign  cum ptmy  m Mdayami -No: 990903- V) 

NOTICE  OF  PROPOSED  FINAL  DIVIDEND  AND 
CLOSURE  OF  BOOKS 

NOnCE  IS  HEREBY GIVEN  that  a final  dividend  of  1 5-84  sen  per 

share  (after  having  taken  account  ofMalaysian  Income  Tax  at  28%> 
in  respect  of  the  financial  year  ended  31  January  1999  has  been 
recommended  by  the  Directors  for  approval  by  the  members  at  the 
Seventy-Second  Annual  General  Meeting  of  (be  Company.  Subject 
to  the  following  paragraphs,  tbe  dividend,  if  approved,  will  be  paid 
on  13  August  1999  to  shareholders  on  record  of  the  Company  at  the 
dose  of  business  on  16  July  1999. 

The  Register  of  Members  of  ibe  Company  w31  be  dosed  from 
17  Joly  1999  to  24  Joty  1999  (both  dates  inclusive)  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  shareholders'  entitlement  to  the  dividend. 

Rggisnable  transfers  rtcoved  by  the  Company**  Ifraac*  Regfanari 
in  Malaysia,  Signet  A Co.  Sis  Bhd,  at  11th  Floor,  Tower  Bed, 
Kocnpleka  Antarakaagia.  Jalan  Saltan  Ismail,  50250  Koala 
Lam  par,  Malaysia,  or  the  Company's  Principal  Registrars  la  the 
United  Kingdom,  IK?  pk  at  Balfoar  Home,  390/398  High  Read, 
DfonL  Essex  IG1 1NQ,  England,  up  to  the  dose  of  business  at  5.00 
p.m.  on  16  July  1999  will  be  registered  before  enii dements  lo  the 
dividend  arr  determined. 

A bolder  of  a securities  account  maintained  with  the  Malaysian 
Central  Depositary  Sdn.  Bid.  (“Depositor")  dull  qualify  for 

entitlement  only  in  respect  of> 

(a)  shares  deposited  into  the  Depositor's  securities  account 
before  12.30  pja.  o a 14  July  1999  (m  respect  of  shares 
which  are  exempted  from  mandatory  deposit); 

(b)  shares  transferred  into  the  Depositor's  securities  accoont 
before  ISL30  pm.  on  16  July  1999  is  respect  of  ordinary 
transfers;  and 

(c)  shares  bought  on  the  Koala  Lumpur  Stock  Exchange  on  u 
cum  entitlement  basis  according  to  die  roles  of  the  Kuala 
Lumpur  Stock  Exchange. 

By  Order  of  the  Board 

SiuapnnyRrauramy  ■ - 

Secretary 

1 April  1999 

Level  30  Menara  Maxis 
Koala  Lumpur  City  Centre 
50068  Koala  Lumpur 
Malaysia 


US  investigation  into  big  Biotech  investor 


By  Clay  Hants, 

Banking  Correspondent 

One  of  the  largest  investors 
in  British  Biotech  is  under 
investigation  in  the  US  over 
share  trades  that  led  the 
London  Stock  Exchange  to 
fine  two  leading  securities 
firms  a total  Of  £350,000  this 
week. 

OechsJe  International 
Advisors,  a Boston-based 
investment  manager,  holds 
more  than  10  per  cent  of 
British  Biotech’s  shares  for 
its  discretionary  clients, 
according  to  its  most  recent 
disclosure  to  the  LSE. 

Oechsle  said  yesterday  it 

had  been  notified  that  the 
US  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  was  conducting 


an  inquiry  Into  trades  for 
accounts  placed  by  a single 
portfolio  manager,  who  bad 
been  placed  on  administra- 
tive leave. 

On  Tuesday,  The  London 
exchange  fined  ABN  Amro 
Equities  (UK)  £250.000  and 
Morgan  Stanley  Securities 
£100,000  for  ‘•misconduct'’ 
after  they  took  orders 
including  Instructions  to 
move  a share  price. 

The  identification  of  Brit- 
ish Biotech  was  confirmed 
by  individuals  familiar  with 
the  investigations. 

British  Biotech  said  yester- 
day It  had  "absolutely  no 
knowledge”  it  was  the  share 
involved.  It  was  made  clear 
earlier  this  week,  however, 
that  investigators  would  not 


necessarily  contact  a com- 
pany under  the  circum- 
stances. 

Oechsle  said  the  individual 
involved  "managed  only  a 
small  number  of  accounts 
with  a specialised  manage- 
ment approach”,  represent- 
ing about  5 per  cent  of  the 
firm's  funds  under  manage- 
ment. 

Two  people,  one  in  New 
York  and  one  in  London, 
have  left  .ABN  Amro  because 
of  the  affair,  while  Morgan 
Stanley  dealt  with  the  mat- 
ter internally  in  a way  that 
did  not  involve  any  dismiss- 
als. Both  banks  declined  to 
comment  yesterday. 

The  LSE  said  the  breach  of 
rules  happened  once  in  Mor- 
gan Stanley's  case,  on  Sep- 


tember 2 1998.  The  action 
against  ABN  Amro  was 
based  on  "unusual  trading 
activity  in  October".  The 
breaches  fell  short  of 
“manipulation”  as  it  was 
said  there  was  no  evidence 
share  prices  were  affected. 

But  British  Biotech  shares 
jumped  nearly  15  per  cent, 
by  5p  to  39p.  on  September  2. 
and  were  volatile  throughout 
October.  The  company, 
whose  shares  have  since 
plummeted  to  lG‘.:p,  made 
few  new  announcements 
during  those  months. 

Elliot  Goldstein  fonnaUy 
replaced  Keith  McCullagh  as 
chief  executive  at  the  annual 
meeting  on  September  23, 
but  British  Biotech  had 
announced  his  appointment 


British  8iatecfi . 

Share  price  (pence} 


O Septembers 

Up5ptO®p-Morg» 
Stanley  Grad  £100,0qq 


In  October.  MM  Am 
9»d£2»m0 


As 


on  August  25  and  Dr  M cCul- 
lagh's  resignation  In  May. 

Oechsle’s  disclosed  inter- 
est in  British  -Biotech 


MCI  WorldCom  faces  C&W  lawsuit 


By  Richard  Rivfin 

Cable  and  Wireless,  the  UK 
telecommunications  group, 
has  sued  MCI  WorldCom 
alleging  that  it  has  broken 
the  terms  of  its  S1.75bn 
(£1.08bn)  deal  to  sell  its 
internet  business  to  C&W. 

The  disposal  by  MCI 
WorldCom,  which  was  com- 
pleted last  July,  had  been 
demanded  by  US  and  Euro- 
pean regulators  as  a condi- 
tion for  approving  the  $37bn 
merger  between  MCI  and 
WorldCom. 

C&W’s  23-page  write 
alleges  that  MCI  WorldCom 


has  “failed  to  provide  key 
customer  information", 
“transfer  all  necessary  per- 
sonnel". or  “provide  neces- 
sary services,  systems  and 
support". 

It  goes  on  to  allege  that 
MCI  WorldCom  impeded 
C&W’s  ability  to  operate  the 
internet  business  and  tar- 
geted former  MCI  customers 
for  marketing  purposes.  As  a 
result  of  its  grievances . C&W 
believes  it  has  lost  a cumber 
of  internet  customers  cou- 
pled with  revenue  and  mar- 
keting opportunities. 

C&W  has  lodged  the  law- 
suit in  the  US  District  Court 


in  Delaware,  with  a jury 
trial  demanded. 

C&W  would  not  comment  on 
the  amount  in  question  but 
one  industry  observer 
suggested  the  future  value 
placed  on  lost  customers 
could  run  into  tens  of 
millions  of  dollars. 

Danny  Matteucci.  chief 
executive  officer  of  C&W 
USA.  said:  “We’ll  do  what- 
ever it  takes  to  protect  cus- 
tomers and  our  hard -earned 
reputation  for  superior  ser- 
vice when  they  are  threat- 
ened. 

"That  includes  the  costly 
measures  we've  had  to  take 


to  date  due  to  MCI  World- 
Corn’s  non-performance 
under  the  purchase  agree- 
ment. and  our  resolve  to  pur- 
sue litigation  to  a successful 
conclusion.” 

C&W  is  holding  talks  with 
MCI  WorldCom  in  a bid  to 
obtain  a settlement.  “At  the 
same  time,  however,  we 
have  filed  the  lawsuit  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  our  cus- 
tomers. shareholders  and 
employees."  Mr  Matteucci 
said. 

The  action  will  impede 
C&W's  aim  of  expanding  its 
internet  presence.  In  Sep- 
tember it  announced  plans 


to  spend  Slbn  over  the  next 
five  yeans  to  maintain  and 
expand  its  newly  acquired 
internet  business. 

At  the  time  of  the  deal, 
Dick  Brown,  then  C&W's 
chief  executive,  was  her- 
alded for  seeing  off  a host  of 
US  bidders  to  win  control 
and  add  an  internet  division 
to  its  portfolio.  Acquiring 
the  wholesale  internet 
operations  of  MCI  and  its 
retail  and  corporate  business 
was  seen  as  a strategic  fit  for 
C&W. 

MCI  WorldCom  refused  to 
comment  on  details  of  the 
writ 


BP  Amoco  tries  to  ring-fence  Atlantic  Richfield  deal 


Alaska  and  regulators  hold  key  to  the 
creation  of  oil  giant,  write  Robert  Corzine 
and  Andrew  Edgecliffe-Johnson 


BP  Amoco  has  gone  to 
exceptional  lengths  to 
ensure  that  its  planned 
takeover  of  Atlantic 
Richfield  will  not  be  derailed 
by  cold  feet  on  the  part  of  its 
target  or  by  any  rival  bidder. 
It  will  still  face  other  hur- 
dles, however  - namely  the 
regulators. 

Byron  Grote.  the  BP 
Amoco  executive  who  will 
oversee  the  transition,  said 
the  company  had  been 
advised  to  be  “cautious” 
about  a quick  resolution  of 
possihle  regulatory  issues.  - ■ 
The  two  companies  will 
have  to  satisfy  the  US 
Federal  Trade  Commission, 
European  Union  regulators 
and  the  Alaskan  state 
government 

The  EU  is  not  expected  to 
present  problems,  but  some 
analysts  are  uncertain  about 
how  stiff  a challenge  US  reg- 
ulators will  pose  in  the  era 
of  oil  mega-mergers. 

It  is  the  attitude  of  the 
Alaskan  government  that  is 
expected  to  prove  crucial  to 
the  deal’s  success. 

Between  them,  BP  Amoco 
and  Afco  dominate  Prudhoe 
Bay  on  Alaska's  North 
Slope,  controlling  nearly  lm 


of  the  1.3m  barrels  of  oil  pro- 
duced in  the  state  each  day. 

Tony  Knowles,  the  gover- 
nor of  Alaska,  has  formed  a 
committee  of  officials  to  con- 
sider the  merger.  At  issue 
are  the  threats  of  reduced 
competition,  job  losses  and 
lower  revenue  for  the  oil- 
dominated  state. 

Bruce  Botelho.  Alaska's 
attorney  general  and  a mem- 
ber of  the  governor's  com- 
mittee, said  this  week  he 
expected  the  PTC  would 
“primarily  focus"  on  the 
impact  of  the  proposed 
merger  on  the  state.  ' 

Alaskan  state  law  dictates 
that  no  oil  company  can  con- 
trol more  than  500,000  acres 
in  the  state.  As  the  enlarged 
group  would  control  860,000, 
it  will  automatically  have  to 
return  360,000  acres. 

Sir  John  Browne.  BP 
Amoco  chief  executive,  said 
the  company  would  also  try 
to  attract  other  oil  groups 
into  the  state. 

The  offer  to  build  a 370m 
(£43m)  gas-to-liquid  fuels 
plant  in  the  state  “was  not  a 
sop  to  Alaska",  he  said. 

BP  Amoco  has  nominated 
Larry  Fuller,  its  co-chairman 
and  the  former  head  of 
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WeB  aritedb  two  Arco  employees  walk  through  the  company’s  refinery  in  Carson,  California 


Amoco,  to  oversee  the  pro- 
cess of  securing  regulatory 
approvals  in  the  US. 

Mr  Grote  said  the  FTC 
would  probably  have  some 
concerns  about  the  degree  to 
which  states  on  the  west 
coast  will  depend  on  the 
enlarged  group  for  their  sup- 
ply of  crude  oil. 

After  the  takeover  is  com- 
pleted BP  Amoco  will  supply 
about  3Q  per  cent  of  the  total 


crude  consumed  on  the  west 
coast. 

There  may  also  be  some 
overlap  on  pipelines  and 
terminals. 

US  shipping  laws  will 
probably  also  require  BP 
Amoco  to  sell  Arco’s  US- 
flagged  oil  tankers. 

Once  the  regulatory  hur- 
dles have  been  cleared,  BP 
Amoco  will  have  to  dispel 
concerns  that  it  could  strug- 


Ashcroft  marks 
return  with 
bid  for  CSG 


Hanson  in  North 
American  purchase 


By  Clay  Harris  and 
Caroline  Daniel 

Michael  Ashcroft,  the 
Conservative  party  treasurer 
and  former  head  of  ADT,  the 
security  company,  has 
unveiled  plans  to  create  a 
new  $lbn-plus  stock  market 
vehicle  by  bidding  for  Corpo- 
rate Services  Group,  the 
recruitment  services  con- 
cern. 

The  bid  marks  a dramatic 
comeback  to  the  UK  take- 
over game  by  Mr  Ashcroft, 
who  dazzled  and  often  baf- 
fled the  London  stock  mar- 
ket with  dozens  of  complex 
deals  in  the  1980s  before  tak- 
ing his  company  offshore 
and  focusing  on  North 
America. 

Mr  Ashcroft  on  Thursday 
proposed  a merger  of  two 
companies  he  controls.  BHI 
Corporation  and  Carlisle 
Holdings,  followed  by  a 

shares- and -cash  bid  valuing 
CSG  at  up  to  £2S2m  t$454m). 
He  would  own  from  47  per 
cent  to  just  over  half  of  the 
enlarged  group  which  would 
have  a pro  forma  market 
value  of  groom. 

CSG  urged  shareholders  to 
take  no  action  and  said  it 
had  known  a bid  was  being 
prepared  when  it  made  a 
profit  warning  on  Tuesday. 
It  was  seeking  a meeting 
with  Carlisle. 

This  week,  after  CSG 
issued  its  second  profits 
warning  in  less  than  a 
month,  three  leading  inves- 
tors requisitioned  an 
extraordinary  meeting  to 
remove  Jeffrey  Fowler,  exec- 


utive chairman,  and  four 
other  directors. 

Advisers  to  - Schroder 
Investment  Management, 
Mercury  Asset  Management 
and  M&G  Investment  Man- 
agement - together  holding 
31.59  per  cent  of  CSG  - said 
they  were  proceeding  with 
their  plan  to  elect  new  direc- 
tors. 

Registered  in  Belize,  Mr 
Ashcroft's  business  base  for 
a decade,  the  new  group 
would  retain  BHTs  US  Nas- 
daq listing  as  well  as  Car- 
lisle’s place  on  the  Alterna- 
tive Investment  Market  id 

the  UK,  with  the  eventual 
aim  of  seeking  a full  listing. 

In  the  past  month,  CSG’s 
market  value  has  fallen  to 
£222m  alter  the  warnings. 
These  indicated  accounting 
changes  relating  to  the  sale 
of  CSG’s  training  side  last 
year,  and  to  some  costs  in 
1998  which  will  now  be 
taken  on  the  profit  and  loss 
account,  rather  than  the  bal- 
ance sheet. 

The  offer  for  CSG  is  condi- 
tional on  the  current  board 
staying  in  place  and  on  1996 
operating  profits  being  not 
less  than  £l9m.  This  could 
be  a close  call.  CSG's  second 
profits  warning  indicated 
operating  profits  would  be 
about  £20m,  and  the  audit 
will  not  be  finished  until 
April. 

CSG  shares  rose  on  Thurs- 
day by  21p  to  94‘Ap.  Carlisle 
values  its  shares -and-cash 
offer  in  the  «7p-120p  range. 

More  coverage  at 
wwwJtxom 


By  Charles  Pretzfik 

Hanson,  the  building 
materials  group,  is  to  pay 
C$390m  (£i60m)  cash  for 
North  America’s  second  larg- 
est brickmaker. 

After  acquiring  the  busi- 
ness from  Toronto-based 
Jannock,  more  than  51  per 
cent  of  Hanson's  sales  will 
be  derived  from  the  US  and 
Canada. 

Jonathan  Nicholls.  finance 
director,  said  the  UK  group 
would  continue  to  seek 
bolt-on  acquisitions  in  the 
US  to  expand  its  aggregates, 
concrete  pipes  and  bricks 
businesses  there. 

He  said  Hanson  would  aim 
to  improve  margins  at  Jan- 
nock's  North  American 
Brick  Group.  It  is  currently 
achieving  about  17  per  cent, 
but  analysts  believe  Hanson 
can  raise  it  above  20  per 

cent. 

In  the  UK,  Hanson's  brick 


business  earns  a 25  per  cent 
margin  and  In  continental 
Europe  about  18  per  cent 

Hanson  has  been  expand- 
ing in  the  US  in  recent  years 
to  capitalise  on  increased 
federal  infrastructure  spend- 
ing. 

However,  the  Jannock 
business,  which  made  I.18bn 
bricks  last  year,  concen- 
trates on  extruded  clay 
bricks  which  are  mostly 
used  in  housebuilding. 

It  operates  16  plants  in  six 
states,  including  the  Caroli- 
nas  and  Texas.  In  Canada  It 
has  five  plants  In  Ontario 
and  Quebec.  About  30  per 
cent  of  its  sales  are  in  Can- 
ada. 

The  business  bad  sales  of 
C$302m  last  year,  operating 
profit  of  C$51.2m  and  net 
■ assets  of  C$191m.  Hanson 
said  the  acquisition  would 
enhance  its  earnings  in  199 9, 
adding  about  £5m  after  tax 
to  Its  bottom  line. 


gle  to  integrate  Arco  so  soon 
after  completing  the  merger 
with  Amoco.  Mr  Grote  said 
he  was  confident  of  being 
able  to  “blend  Arco  in  to  the 
existing  structure”. 

Although  no  senior  Areo 
managers  have  been  guaran- 
teed jobs  at  the  enlarged 
group.  Mr  Grote  said  one  of 
his  priorities  is  to  “identify 
the  key  people  [at  Area]  and 
ensure  they  don't  leave”. 


Bupa  hit  by 
increased 
claim  levels 

By  Virginia  Marsh 


Bupa.  the  UK’s  biggest 
healthcare  group,  made  a 
loss  in  its  UK  insurance 
business  last  year  because  of 
a higher  than  expected  level 
of  claims. 

It  blamed  the  govern- 
ment’s withdrawal  of  tax 
relief  on  private  health 
insurance  premiums  for  the 
over-SOs.  This  had  increased 
the  cost  of  private  cover, 
encouraging  more  customers 
to  put  in  claims.  Bupa  , 
declined  to  specify  the  level 
of  the  losses  in  the  core  busi- 
ness but  said  its  overall 
insurance  business,  which  | 
includes  overseas 
operations,  had  lost  £23.2m.  1 
Despite  the  tosses  and  £22m 
of  investment,  the  group,  a 
provident  association,  pro- 
duced a pre-tax  surplus  of 
£50m,  against  a restated 
£56 -5m.  Reserves  grew  more 
than  11  per  cent  to  £670m. 


has  more  than  doubled  since 
July. 

Additional  reporting  by 
Virginia  Marsh 


Electra 
lacked 
strategic 
fit  for  GE 
Capital 

By  Katharine  Campbell,  Growing 
Business  Correspondent 


GE  Capital,  tile  US  financial 
services  company,  looked 
carefully  at  acquiring  Elec- 
tra Investment  Trust,  the 
UK  venture  capitalist,  but 
abandoned  the  idea  because 
of  a lack  of  strategic  fit. 

Electra  is  fighting  a 
£L25bn  hostile  bid  from  3i, 
its  larger  rival,  and  market 
figures  had  mentioned  GE 
Capital  as  a possible  white 
knight- 

“lt  was  nothing  to  do  with 
the  quality  of  the  manage- 
ment team  or  of  the  assqts,” 
said  Michael  Pralle.  presi- 
dent' of  GE  Equity,  the  pri- 
vate equity  arm  of  General 
Electric  Company  and  a GE 
subsidiary. 

Andrew  Beaton,  head  of 
GE  Equity  in  Europe,  and  a 
former  3i  executive,  was 
sounded  out  by  Electra  in 
January.  GE  Investments, 
which  manages  GE  pension 
fund  money,  has  long  been 
an  investor  in  Electra  funds. 

GE  Equity  was  initially 
interested  in  the  “extra 
scale”,  and  in  the  cash  gen- 
eration possibilities  of  Elec- 
tro's more  mature  portfolio, 
Mr  Pralle  said. 

- The  unit  has  been  in 
Europe  since  1995  after  being 
set  up  in  the  US  two  years 
earlier.  The  average  age  of 
its  worldwide  portfolio  of  150 
investments  was  under  two 
years.  It  also  concentrated 
on  minority  investments 
which  take  longer  to  realise 
than  Electro’s  predomi- 
nantly buy-out  deals. 

Last  year  GE  Equity 
invested  about  3575m 
f£356m)  globally,  and  expects 
to  invest  $600m-$700m  this 
year. 

Strategically,  Electra  was 
not  right,  GE  Capital  con- 
cluded, because  the  US 
group’s  private  equity  arm 
concentrates  on  high-growth 
companies  that  will  benefit 
from  and  bring  synergies  to 
other  parts  of  the  network  of 
GE  companies. 

For  example,  GE  Equity 
has  a 34  per  cent  stake  in 
Silvertech  International,  a 
control  and  safety  systems 
group,  alongside  GE  Indus- 
trial Control  Systems.  Silver- 
tech, whose  software  is  used 
in  the  Thames  Barrier,  is  a 
customer  of  and  co-developer 
of  software  with  GE  Fanuc,  a 
joint  venture  between  GEICS 
and  Fanuc  of  Japan. 

Mr  Pralle  said  remunera- 
tion also  turned  out  to  be  “a 
big  issue”.  Electra  execu- 
tives can  subscribe  to  the 
ordinary  equity  in  their 
investments  on  favourable 
terms.  They  also  get  5 per 
cent  of  the  net  profits  on  cer- 
tain portfolio  realisations. 
Mr  Pralle  said  executives  in 
his  group,  by  contrast, 
received  cash  bonuses  and 
stock  options. 

31  also  has  a different 
reward  structure  and  said  , a 
proposed  increase  in  Elec- 
tro’s net  profit  scheme  to  8 
per  cent  was  the  reason 
behind  the  breakdown  in 
talks  which  prompted  its 
hostile  move. 
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- Jgg^^jJNIRY'S  ^GGEST  EMPLOYER  ANNOUNCES  REVIEW  OF  PORTFOLIO  AND  PLANS  TO  CUT  6,500  STAFF 


ByFaufAbrahams  fa  Tokyo 


i may  close  or  sell  failing  divisions 


Hitachi,  the  industrial 
electronics  conglomerate 
' wfcose.tamover  is  equivalent 
..to  £ per  cent  of  Japan’s  gross 
: domestic  product,  has 
launched  a sweeping  review 
. ofitff  portfoho  of  businesses, 
.--which- may.  mean  the  group 
’ seOisg  dr  closing  poorly  per* 
forming  operations. 

; However,  the  review, 
■ announced  by  Etsuhiko 
glfoyama.,.  Hitachi’s  new 


president,  will  take  a further 
six  months  - in  sharp  con* 
trast  to  more  radical  mea- 
sures already  announced  by 
-its  rivals  NEC,  Mitsubishi 
Electric  and  Toshiba. 

Hitachi  Shares  gained  just 
4-9  per  cent  on  Thursday  and 
fell  back  Y4  yesterday  to 
close  at  Y920. 

Japan’s  electronics  con- 
glomerates have  been  hit  by 
a collapse  in  domestic 
demand  for  Industrial  and 
consumer  products  and  have 


also  Struggled  to  maintain 
exports  in  the  face  of  a 
strengthening  yen. 

Mr  Sboyama  further 
blamed  the  D-Raxn  chip  busi- 
ness for  his.  company’s  per- 
formance. “We  continued 
investing  a lot  of  money,  not 
considering  a collapse  in 
microchip  prices,"  be  said. 

Hitachi  is  predicting  a net 

loss  of  Y375bn  ($3-Zbn)  for 

the  financial  year  that  ended 
on  March  3L  Mr  Shoyama 
warned  that  the  first  half  of 


Electra 
lacked 
strategic 
fit  for  Q 
Capital 


Suez  Lyonnaise 
has  FFr200bn 
for  expansion 


this  fiscal  year  would  con- 
tinue to  be  rfifffcnjt 

Mr  Shoyama  also 
announced  that  Hitachi 
Would  cut  6^500  Of  its  66,000 
parent  company  employees 
by  March  next  year.  The 
reductions  - would  be 
achieved  through  natural 
attrition  and  cutting  back  on 
graduate  recruitment  On  a 
consolidated  basis,  the  group 
is  Japan’s  largest  employer 
with  380,000  staff. 

In  an  unusually  aggressive 


statement  for  a Japanese 
president,  Mr  Shoyama 
warned  there  was  no  place 
In  the  company  for  people 
who  did  not  seek  change. 

The  group  needed  to  place 
greater  emphasis  on  the 
interests  of  shareholders, 
said  Mr  Shoyama.  He 
wanted  to  return  to  profit 
this  fiscal  year  and  set  a tar- 
get of  8 per  cent  return  on 
equity  as  soon  as  possible. 

Within  six  months, 
Hitachi’s  management 


expected  to  know  which 
businesses  would  be  dropped 
or  reorganised,  and  which  it 
would  build,  said  Mr  Shoy- 
ama. “I  intend  drastically  to 
re-organise  businesses  that 
do  not  do  well  in  the  market 
place,  and  in  some  cases  will 
even  pull  out  of  the  market 
concerned,"  he  warned. 

The  criteria  would  include 
profitability,  growth, 
improved  performance  and  a 
comparison  between  actual 
and  projected  margins. 
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By  Samar  Mandar  fa  Paris 

-Suek  Lyonnaise  des  Eaux, 
’the  diversified,  utilities 

- group,  has  announced  one  of 
ithe-"  largest  expansion  pro- 
grammes by  a French  com- 

- pany,  with  the^aim  of  becom- 
ing .“one  of  the  world's 

. biggest  -players”  in,,  the 
power sector. 

■ - G&rard  AfestraHet,  chair- 
man,  said  the  group  had 
FFriOObn  {€30.49bn, 
-$3 £92bb)  available  for  acqui- 
sitions in  . the  next  four 
-years-  “Out  group  can  invest 
-PFxfMbn.  a year  without 
respriihg  to.  the  ’ financial 
markets  or  {making]  major 

- asset,  disposals,"  he  said. 

While  Europe  and  the  US 
remained; the  main  targeted 
growth  - areas,.  J§r6me 
ifonod;  chairman  of  the 
-^jpenisqry  board,  said, Suez 
.Lyonnaise  would  gfon  seek 
.to  expand  in  Asia,  “baaed  on 
{the  group's]  assumption 
that /economic  growth  will 
resume  in  2000”. 

-.’-in  the  past  two  years,  Suez 
lyonnaise  has  made,  invest- 
ments of  FFri01.7hn,  pertly 
financed  by  disposals,  total-: 
£^EFr42-6bn.  34r  Mestrallet 
said  its  past  and.  future 
impending  made  the  group 
vpeitaiuly  the  biggest  pri- 
isate-sector  French  investor". 


Last  year,  Suez  Lyonnaise 
had  net  profits  of  €lbn 
($1.03bn),  up  64  per  cent 
from  1907  and  three  times 
- the  figure  achieved  in  1996. 

Mr  Mestrallet  was  confi- 
dent this  year  would  con- 
tinue to  show  “strong  profits 
growth"  and  he  confirmed 
the  group's  target  of  net 
earnings  per  share  of  €&50 
by  2002.  Earnings  per  share 
were  €7.40  last  year,  up  51 
per  cent  from  1997. 

Turnover  in  energy  rose  10 
per  cent.  The  other  three 
core  businesses,  water, 
waste  management  anfl  com- 
munications, grew  by  8.2  per 
cent,  48  per  cent  and  10  per 
cent  respectively. 

Turnover  In  non-core  busi- 
nesses, including  financial 
services  and  construction, 
was  down,  due  to  asset  dis- 
posals. A sale  of  Suez  Lyon- 
uaise's  20  per  dent  stake  to 
Fortis,  the  Belgo-Dutch 
banking  group,  was  being 
considered-  Other  businesses 
earmarked  for  sale  included 
Dumez-GTM.  the  group’s 
construction  arm.  . 

Suez  Lyonnaise  is  plan- 
ning to  pay  a dividend  of 
€2.70,  up  18  per  cent  to  be 
approved  by  shareholders 

-next  month 

See  Lax  . 


Yahoo!  now  sees  and  hears  the  future 


Its  purchase  of  Broadcast.com  could 
involve  far  more  than  just  supplying  sound 
and  pictures,  writes  Roger  Taylor 


Jeff  Mallett,  chief  operat- 
ing officer  of  Yahoo!,  the 
internet  . company, 
believes  that  in  a year’s  fim& 
it  will  be  outdated  to  talk  of 
audio,  video,  text  and  pic- 
tures on  the  internet.  By 
then,  he  says,  aE  four  will  be 
so  intertwined  in  the  deliv- 
ery of  information  that  it 
Will  make  little  satisp  to  try 
to  separate  the  elements  of 
what  is  now  referred  to  as 
“rich  media". 

His  interest  in  the  subject 
was  prompted  by  Yahooi’s 
$S.7bn  acquisition  this  week 
of  BroadcasLcom.  the  lead- 
ing distributor  of  audio  and 
video  over  the  internet 
Broadcast.com  transmits 
Ah-  more  than  380  radio  sta- 
tions and  40  television  sta- 
tions. But  Mr  MaDetfs  mes- 
sage was  that  Yahoo!  plans 
to  bring  audio  and  video  to 
every  aspect  of  YahooPs  ser- 
vices, for  both  viewers  and 
advertisers. 

For  viewers,  the  company 
aims  to  go  beyond  simply 
adding  sound  and  moving 
pictures  to  ttamw  such  as  its 
news  service.  It  wants  to 
offer  every  Yahoo!  user  the 
ability  to  become  a personal 
internet  broadcaster. 

- Through  Geocities,  the 
internet  community,  site  it 
agreed  to  buy  in  January, 
Yahoo!  already  plans  to  offer 
viewers  the  tools  they  need 


to  build  their  own  home 
pages  on  the  internet  With 
Broadcast  com,  it  will  now 
be  able  to  offer  the  tools  to 
broadcast  audio  and  video  as 
well,  enabling  people  to  put 
their  wedding  video  or  a 
recording  of  their  band,  for 
example,  on  their  web  pages. 

The  commercial  opportu- 
nity lies  in  giving  the  people 
who  sell  through  Yahoo’  the 
chance  to  maW  mare  inter- 
esting advertisements  and 
promotions.  For  example, 
Yahoo!  currently  operates 
Yahoo!  store,  which  allows 
small  business  to  sell 
through  its  pages. 

With  the  Broadcast.com 
service,  it  can  allow  them  to 
show  video  demonstrations 
of  their  products. 

The  week  fink,  however,  is 
Yahool’s  fork  of  broadband 
distribution.  Normal  analog 
modems  are  unable  to  carry 
data  at  speeds  sufficient  for 
high-quality  audio  and 
video.  And  although  many 
people  have  high-speed  inter- 
net connections  at  work, 
which  could  be  used  to 
access  such  services,  for 
home  use  people  will  have  to 
wait  until  telephone  and 
cable  companies  roll  out 
their  new  high-speed 
offerings. 

This  is  starting  to  happen, 
but  leading  internet  sites  are 
already  linking  with 
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AP 


highspeed  internet  services. 
Rivals  such  as  Excite  and 
America  Online,  for  exam- 
ple, have  formed  alliances 
with  broadband  service  pro- 
viders to  promote  their  con- 
tent Yahoo!  has  yet  to  fol- 
low suit,  but  argues  there 
are  plenty  of  opportunities. 

If  it  is  short  of  distribu- 
tion, however,  Yahoo!  is  now 
ahead  in  technology.  Rivals 
snnh  as  Infoseek  are  likely  to 
seek  to  offer  similar  services, 
and  further  mergers  could 
follow.  Shares  in  Intervu.  a 
competitor  to  Broad- 
cast.com,  have  trebled  in 
price  over  the  past  month, 
from  $20  to  more  than  $60, 
while  Audiohighway.com 


ba»  seen  its  shares  rise  from 
$7 ’A  to  $12%  over  the  past 
three  weeks. 

However,  most  interest 
has  centred  on  Real  Net- 
works. the  software  com- 
pany which  created  toe  tech- 
nology used  most  widely  to 
broadcast  over  toe  internet. 
Real  Networks  shares  have 
jumped  from  $120  to  $157 
over  the  past  week,  having 
stood  at  around  $50  at  the 
start  of  this  year. 

Yahoo!  was  advised  on  the 
acquisition  of  Broadcast.com 
by  Goldman  Sachs,  while 
Morgan  Stanley  advised 
Broadcast  com. 

See  Lex 


Arrangements 
set  for  Credit 
Lyonnais  bids 


By  Samar  fstendar  fa  Parts 


Potential  core  shareholders 
of  Credit  Lyonnais  are  to 
submit  their  bids  before  the 
end  of  the  month,  under 

final  terms  for  toe  French 

bank's  privatisation,  pub- 
lished yesterday. 

In  a move  that  puzzled 
analysts,  the  government 
has  asked  Interested  bidders 
to  submit  their  bids  several 
weeks  before  the  June  Rota- 
tion. Once  the  exact  pricing 
is  set,  by  the  middle  of  June, 
they  will  have  only  one  hour 
to  retract  their  bids. 

The  constitution  of  a 
group  of  core  shareholders 
was  widely  used  in  the  late 
1960s  to  protect  newly  priva- 
tised French  companies  from 
hostile  takeovers.  In  Lyon- 
nais’ case,  the  government 
said,  the  method  fumed  to 
give  the  bank  "a  strong  and 
stable  shareholder  base". 

Anxious  to  avoid  Job 
losses,  toe  socialist  govern- 
ment of  prime  minister  Lio- 
nel Jospin  fought  hard  to 
impose  its  chosen  privatisa- 
tion method  on  the  Euro- 
pean Commission,  which 
favoured  a sale  of  Lyonnais 
to  toe  highest  bidder.  The 
finance  ministry  believes  a 
“sudden  sale"  to  a control- 
ling shareholder  or  a “brutal 
flotation"  would  destroy  the 
efforts  made  in  recent  years 
to  restructure  the  bank. 

Core  shareholders  will  be 
offered  up  to  a third  of  Lyon- 
nais’ capital  after  participat- 


ing in  an  FFrSbn  (€l-23bn, 
$l.S2bn>  capital  increase. 
Each  investor  will  be  limited 
to  a stake  of  10 

per  cent.  The  state  will 
retain  Just  under  10  per  cent- 

Of  the  remaining  55-60  per 
cent,  Lyonnais  employees 
will  be  offered  up  to  10  per 
cent  at  preferential  terms, 
while  holders  of  existing 
□on-voting  shares  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  swap 
those  for  new  shares. 

Because  the  bidding  will 
start  before  the  pricing  is 
known,  toe  bids  are  to  be 
submitted  in  the  form  of  a 
premium  over  tbe  Dotation 
price.  Bidders  for  stakes  of 
more  than  4 per  cent  are 
expected  to  pay  a higher  pre- 
mium than  those  for  stakes 
of  1-4  per  cent 

Core  shareholders  will 
commit  themselves  to  keep- 
ing tbedr  stake  for  at  least 
two  years.  In  the  following 
two  years,  they  will  have  to 
offer  their  shares  to  other 
core  shareholders  before  sell- 
ing on  the  market. 

Several  candidates  have 
already  expressed  an  inter- 
est in  participating,  includ- 
ing Axa,  France's  largest 
insurer,  and  Allianz,  its  Ger- 
man rival. 

Other  foreign  bidders 
indude  Mellon  Bank  of  the 
US,  which  is  negotiating  an 
alliance  In  asset  manage- 
ment with  Lyonnais.  Credit 
Agricole,  the  mutually 
owned  French  bank,  is  also 
interested. 


KKR  to  cut  Gillette  stake 


KohEberg  Kravis  Roberts,  the 
New  York  investment  group, 
plans  to  sell  between  $lKibn 
and  $1.74bn  In  stock,  about 
half  its  stake,  in  Gillette,  toe 
razor  and  household  goods 
group,  writes  Victoria 
Griffith  in  Boston. 

Gillette  said  yesterday 
that  it  had  notified  the  US 
Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  of  thp  intended 


secondary  offering,  for 
which  Merrill  Lynch  will  act 
as  lead  underwriter.  Once 
the  offering  is  registered, 
KKR  will  be  free  to  proceed. 

KKR  has  about  4.6  per 
cent  of  Gillette’s  stock,  most 
of  which  was  acquired  dur- 
ing Gillette’s  1996  purchase 
of  DuraceU.  The  planned  sale 
would  reduce  KKR’s  holding 
to  2^  per  cent 
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Mannesmann  agrees 
$1.2bn  Otelo  deal 

German  telecoms  group  strengthens  European  network 


By  Tony  Barber  in  Frankfurt 

Mannesmann.  the  German 
telecommunications  and  engi- 
neering group,  has  strength- 
ened its  position  in  European 
telecoms  by  agreeing  to  pay 
DM235bn  (€l.L5bn.  SI.23bn)  for 
the  fixed-line  business  of 
Otelo,  a company  jointly 
owned  by  the  utilities  Veba 
and  RWE. 

The  acquisition,  announced 
on  Thursday  night,  reinforces 
Mannesmann's  position  as 
number  two  In  the  German 
telecoms  market,  the  largest  in 
Europe,  behind  the  former 
state-owned  monopoly  Deut- 
sche Telekom. 

The  purchase  also  enhances 
Mannesmann's  European  net- 
work by  combining  its  busi- 
nesses in  Austria.  France  and 
Italy  with  Otelo’s  links  to  Bel- 
gium. Denmark.  Luxembourg, 
Switzerland  and  the  UK. 

Mannesmann  Arcnr,  the  par- 
ent group's  telecoms  subsid- 
iary'. plans  to  run  Otelo  as  a 
separate  unit.  Otelo  is  a young 


company,  founded  to  exploit 
the  full  deregulation  of  Ger- 
many's telecoms  market  in 
January  199S.  and  does  not 
expect  to  break  even  until 
2002. 

However  it  bas  1.000  large 
business  customers,  such  as 
Dresdner  Bank,  and  RTL,  the 
television  company,  as  weJJ  as 
400.000  private  customers. 

"In  this  case,  one  and  one 
equals  more  than  two,"  said 
Harald  Stober.  chief  executive 
of  Mannesmann  Arcor.  "With 
two  fixed-line  companies,  ive 
can  significantly  speed  up  our 
planned  growth  aDd  further 
enhance  our  market  position 
as  tbe  leading  private  competi- 
tor." 

The  acquisition  Is  intended 
in  part  to  increase  Mannes- 
mann's  weight  at  the  expense 
of  two  of  its  main  German 
rivals.  Debitel  anti  Mobilcom. 
Debitel,  third-placed  in  the 
German  market,  was  success- 
fully floated  on  the  stock  mar- 
ket last  week. 

Mobilcom.  which  bad  consid- 


ered buying  Otelo.  said  on 
Thursday  it  had  changed  its 
mind  after  learning  that  Otelo 
did  not  own  but  rented  its 
glass -fibre  lines.  Mobilcom 
later  announced  a 25  per  cent 
cut  in  its  long-distance  rates 
from  next  Tuesday. 

Once  famous  for  its  steel  and 
engineering  operations.  DUs- 
seldorf-based  Mannesmann  has 
transformed  itself  in  the  1990s 
by  selling  almost  40  businesses 
and  moving  into  telecoms,  one 
of  the  German  economy's  most 
dynamic  sectors. 

Telecoms  has  accounted  for 
most  of  tbe  company's  growth 
in  the  past  two  years,  and  it 
bas  proved  itself  alert  to 
opportunities. 

Mannesmann's  expansion 
could  take  a further  leap  for- 
ward this  year  If  tbe  Italian 
group  Olivetti  succeeds  in  Its 
bid  to  buy  Telecom  Italia.  Oli- 
vetti's takeover  plan  envisages 
selling  its  stakes  in  Italy's  sec- 
ond-largest mobile  and  fixed- 
line  telephone  operations  to 
Mannesmann  for  DM15bn. 
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BP  Amoco  ‘locks  in’  Arco 
with  $500m  penalty  clause 


By  Robert  Corztne 


BP  Amoco  has  put  in  place 
measures  to  deter  any  rival  bid 
to  its  $2&8bn  all-stock  acquisi- 
tion of  Atlantic  Richfield 
(Arco)  of  the  US.  including  a 
SoOOm  penalty  if  Arco  drops 
out  of  the  deal. 

Sir  John  Browne.  BP 
Amoco's  chief  executive,  said 
there  was  “always  the  chance 
of  a predator,  but  appropriate 
penalties"  bad  been  put  in 
place.  BP  Amoco  also  has  the 
right  to  buy  up  to  19.9  per  cent 
of  Arco’s  shares. 

The  Los  Angeles-based  Arco 
bas  agreed  to  heavy  restric- 
tions on  its  actions  during  the 
transition. 

• In  addition,  share  options  for 
Arco’s  senior  managers,  none 
of  whom  have  any  guarantee 
of  a Job  with  BP  Amoco,  can- 
not be  exercised  until  the  deal 
closes,  probably  around  the 
end  of  tbe  year. 

All  Arco’s  directors,  includ- 
ing Mike  Bowlin,  its  chairman 
and  chief  executive,  have 


agreed  to  resign  once  the  deal 
is  completed.  About  2.000  of 
Arco's  18,400  employees  will 
lose  their  Jobs  as  a result  of 
the  deal,  with  about  200  of  the 
losses  in  the  UK. 

BP  Amoco  is  paving  a 13  per 
cent  premium  based  on  the 
closing' price  of  the  two  com- 
panies' shares  on  Wednesday 
night,  although  the  premium 
is  26  per  cent  if  calculated  on 
the  closing  share  prices  last 
Friday,  the  last  day  of  trading 
before  news  of  the  deal  leaked. 
The  exchange  ratio  will  be  0.82 
of  a BP  Amoco  American 
Depositary  Share  per  Arco 
share. 

Acquisition  costs  payable  in 
the  first  year  are  expected  to 
be  around  $lbn.  The  goodwill 
of  about  S20bn  will  be  amor- 
tised at  Sl.25bn  a year.  BP 
Amoco  expects  to  squeeze 
about  $lbn  in  annual  pre-tax 
cost  savings  and  synergies 
from  Arco's  asset  base  by  2001. 

It  bas  emerged  that  the 
absence  of  an  obvious  succes- 
sor to  Mike  Bowlin,  Arco's 


Companies  in  this  issue 


chairman  and  chief  executive, 
was  one  of  the  main  factors 
that  prompted  the  company  to 
approach  BP  Amoco  about  a 
takeover. 

It  Is  the  second  time  in  less 
than  a year  that  the  former 
British  Petroleum  has  been 
able  to  capitalise  on  succession 
problems  at  US  oil  companies 
to  make  major  acquisitions. 
The  lack  of  a successor  to 
Larry  Fuller,  chairman  and 
chief  executive  of  the  former 
Amoco,  was  one  of  the  main 
reasons  why  it  agreed  to  a 
takeover  by  BP  last  year. 

Sir  John  said  he  was  “sur- 
prised" at  Arco’s  direct 
approach  in  early  January. 
“But  it  feels  like  the  right 
moment  for  BP  Amoco  to 
make  its  first  strategic  step.” 
he  said. 

With  the  inclusion  of  Arco's 
assets.  BP  Amoco  will  become 
the  biggest  oil  producer  out- 
side tbe  Organisation  of  Petro- 
leum Exporting  Countries. 

Oil's  takeover  king,  Page  7 
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Europe  today 

Northern  Scandinavia  will  be  cold 
and  windy,  with  showers  of  sleet 
and  snow;  however,  it  will  be  dry  in 
the  south  with  plenty  of  sunshine. 
Much  of  eastern  Europe  will  also 
be  dr/  with  sunny  spells  but  the 
eastern  Mediterranean  will  have  ■ 
showers,  some  ol  them  with 
thunder.  Central  Europe  will  be  dry. 
mild  and  sunny  and  the  Low 
Countries  will  enjoy  another 
unseasonably  warm  day.  The 
Iberian  peninsula  win  be  sunny  and 
warm  as  high  pressure  builds  east 
However,  rain  will  move  Into 
France,  turning  heavy  later  on. 

Five-day  forecast 

Central  and  western  Europe  will 
became  more  unsettled  as  bands 
of  rain  move  in  from  the  Atlantic. 
Scandinavia  will  have  a mixture  of 
rain  and  snow  but  the  Iberian 
peninsula  will  stay  sunny  and 
warm.  Showers  in  the  eastern 
Mediterranean  will  slowly  clear  as 
high  pressure  takes  hold  to 
introduce  warmer  air. 
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THE  LEX  COLUMN 

Browne  sugar 


By  Simon  Briscoe,  Statistics  Editor 

The  Financial  Times  today 
publishes  new  share  classifica- 
tions that  will  allow  investors 
to  make  global  comparisons  of 
share  performance  across  sec- 
tors. 

The  changes  reflect  a wide- 
spread expectation  among 
fund  managers  that  sector, 
rather  than  country,  allocation 
will  be  increasingly  important 
as  markets  become  global.  Tbe 
new  classification  applies  to 
the  UK  FTSE  indices,  as  well 
as  the  FTSE  100  and  the  FTSE 
All-share. 

I Although  the  aggregate  lndi- 

| ces  are  unchanged,  the  sector 
locations  of  individual  com- 
panies and  the  breakdowns  of 
all  Indices  will  be  affected. 

FTSE  International,  which 
manages  the  Indices,  launched 
a comprehensive  updating 
exercise  in  order  to  harmonise 
the  structure  of  the  whole  fam- 
ily of  FTSE  indices,  fn  the 
past,  the  UK,  European  and 
world  indices  have  had  differ- 
ent sector  classifications. 

The  new  harmonised  struc- 
ture will  be  familiar  to  users  of 
FTSE's  European  indices 
where  the  new  classifications 
were  introduced  in  January. 
The  world  indices  should  come 
into  line  in  the  coming 
months. 

All  companies  in  the  London 
Share  Service  have  been  allo- 
cated to  one  of  the  new  sec- 
tors. Although  many  of  the 
companies  remain  in  a flunfl-  . 
iar  sounding  sector  such  as 
construction,  engineering  and 
media,  there  have  been  I 
changes  in  others. 

For  example,  two  new  eco- 
nomic categories  have  been 
created:  basic  Industries  and,  1 
notably.  Information  technol- 
ogy. In  addition,  companies  in 
categories  covering  consumer 
goods  and  services  have  been 
split  into  cyclical  and  non- 
cyclica]  components.  Some  sec- 
tors, such  as  banking,  remain 
unchanged. 

The  changes  reflect  the  eco- 
nomic realities  of  the  business 
world. 

There  are  more  subsectors  in 
the  new  system  allowing 
greater  disaggregation  of  the 
totals. 

London  stocks,  Page  17 
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The  rustling  sound  of  BP  going 
through  the  telephone  director!'  of 
US  oil  companies  is  music  to  Inves- 
tors’ ears.  The  Slbn  In  synergies 
available  to  BP's  Sir  John  Browne 
from  his  latest  acquisition,  that  of 
Atlantic  Richfield  for  *2&8bn,  will  be 
an  additional  fillip  to  profits  already 
being  boosted  by  merger  savings 
from  the  Amoco  deal.  At  a 26  per 
cent  premium  to  Arco's  undemand- 
ing pre-bid  share  price,  the  timing 
looks  excellent  given  the  sharply  ris- 
ing oil  price.  The  biggest  risk  now  is 
indigestion. 

For  retail  unit  trust  investors, 
however,  BP’s  gigantism  poses  prob- 
lems. Gaining  a full  weighting,  let 
alone  an  overweight  position,  in  the 
merged  stock  - capitalised  at  around 
10  per  cent  of  the  FTSE  100  - would 
bang  up  against  European  Union 
investor  protection  rules.  These  say 
retail  funds  may  invest  no  more 
than  10  per  cent  of  funds  under  man- 
agement in  any  one  stock  and  no 
more  than  than  40  per  cent  in  hold- 
ings over  5 per  cent  This  restriction 
Is  sensible,  given  that  these  funds 
are  marketed  to  the  public  as  diver- 
sified portfolios. 

Already  some  supposedly  broad 
funds  could  Invest  in  as  few  as  16 
stocks,  by  bolding  four  10  per  cent 
stakes  and  12  5 per  cent  stakes.  Most 
theorists  would  regard  this  as  the 
bare  minimum  for  diversifying  away 
from  company-specific  risk.  Thirty 
or  more  stocks  would  be  safer.  The 
problem  would  be  compounded  if 
these  16  were  all  in  a few  fashion- 
able sectors.  In  reality,  however. 
BP’s  weighting  should  not  pose  a 
problem  for  long.  For  one  thing, 
other  FTSE  companies,  such  as 
Vodafone,  are  bulking  up  too,  which 
will  enlarge  the  market's  total  capi- 
talisation. And  new  funds  can 
always  ignore  the  FTSE  100  and 
track  tbe  All -Share  index. 

Yahoo! 

Paying  S5.7bn  for  a loss-making 
company  with  gram  of  revenues  last 
year  is  Insane  by  any  normal  stan- 
dards. Apply  internet  logic,  however, 
and  Yahoo's  acquisition  of  Broad- 
castcom  makes  quite  a bit  of  sense. 

The  key  to  survival  for  so-called 
“portal  sites"  such  as  Yahoo!  is  to 
keep  as  many  web  users  as  possible 
from  straying  outside  the  universe 
of  sites  accessible  from  their  gate- 
way. This  attracts  advertisers  and 
brings  e-commerce  opportunities.  To 
do  so.  they  must  continually 
broaden  their  offerings.  Broad- 
cast.com,  which  transmits  radio  and 
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television  programmes  over  the  net 
and  offers  video-conferencing,  leads 
its  particular  segment.  It  also  brings 
distribution  expertise  as  web  access 
moves  increasingly  from  telephone 
lines  to  broadband  cable  pipes. 

In  this  race  to  become  the  web’s 
dominant  gateway,  price  is  a second- 
ary consideration.  On  250  times  his- 
toric sales.  Broadcast.com  looks 
expensive.  Even  Yahoo!  is  only  trad- 
ing at  170  times.  But  Yahoo!  is  pay- 
ing $640  per  user,  slightly  below  its 
own  $680  multiple.  So  is  it  overpay- 
ing or  not?  That  is  impossible  to  say 
and  may  not  matter  all  that  much, 
since  the  two  are  simply  swapping 
internet  currencies.  What  matters 
more  is  that  Yahoo!,  by  acquisitive 
use  or  Us  high-flying  stock,  is 
starting  to  look  like  one  of  the  web's 
winners.  Since  everyone  agrees  that 
this  select  group  will  eventually 
become  hugely  profitable,  investors 
may  be  right  to  back  it,  however 
crazy  the  current  valuation.  That’s 
internet  logic. 

Suez 

When  Suez  Lyonnaise  des  Eaux 
confirmed  its  target  of  €8.50  earn- 
ings per  share  by  2002,  few  at  Thurs- 
day’s results  meeting  were  Inter- 
ested. Far  more  absorbing  was  the 
French  concern’s  continuing  trans- 
formation into  a utilities  group; 
“core"  activities  still  account  for  less 
than  70  per  cent  of  its  €32bn  sales.  A 
share  price  more  than  20  times  that 
earnings  per  share  target  demon- 
strates tbe  market’s  faith  in  Gerard 
Mestrallet.  chief  executive.  This  is 
despite  the  fact  that  the  clearer 
Suez's  strategy  becomes,  the  more 
expensive  are  its  targets. 

The  most  tantalising  question 
about  Suez  is  how  can  it  engineer  a 
grand  Belgian  merger  between  its  51 
per  cent  owned  Tractebel  subsidiary 


and-  Electrahel  - of  which  Tractebel - 
holds  nearly  40  per  emit?  The.  cheap- 
est route  would  be  to  buy  an  extra  12 
per  cent  of  Electrahel,  costing  about 
€2bn.  But  that  would  smack  of  gain- 
ing control  of  Belgium's  electricity 
monopoly  on  the- cheap.-  Buying  out 
the  Tractebel  minority  - €6bn  before 
any  extra  premium  - and  backing  a 
merger  should  go  down  better.  But 
with  Electrahel  twice  the  size  of 
Tractebel,  the  latter  needs  to  be 
beefed  up  and  cash  might  have  to  be 
exchanged  to  equalise  the  partners. 

Spending  power  is  not  a problem. 
Suez  has  said  It  can  spend  €4bn  a 
year  without  selling  non-core  hold- 
ings, notably  the  one  worth  €8bn  in 
financial  services  group  Fortis.  A 
Franco-Belgian  powerhouse  is  an 
alluring  prospect  as  Europe’s  energy 
markets  open  up,  but  at  what  price? 


Inrestore  in  Corporate  Services 
Group  must  be  pinching  themselves. 
Things  were  surreal  enough  when 
two  profit  warnings  popped  out  of 
CSG  in  March  alone,  causing  leading 
investors  to  call  for  the  heads  of  five 
directors.  Now  Michael  Ashcroft,  a 
wealthy  entrepreneur,  wants  to  buy 
the  business  and  one  of  the  condi- 
tions is  that  the  current  directors 
stay  in  their  seats.  This,  apparently, 
is  in  the  interests  of  stability.  Since 
these  same  directors  are  among 
those  who  dished  out  the  last  bit  of 
■‘instability"  to  investors,  this  seems 
risible. 

Shareholders  have  two  problems. 
First,  they  cannot  know  the  true 
worth  of  their  own  company,  since 
this  week’s  profits  warning  was  a 
model  of  obscurity.  Second,  inves- 
tors cannot  establish  the  exact  value 
of  Mr  Ashcroft’s  offer.  He  is  propos- 
ing to  pay  for  CSG  in  a mixture  of 
cash  and  shares  - in  a company  yet 
to  be  formed  - at  a price  described 
on  Thursday  as  “between  approxi- 
mately'' 87.7p  and  I20p  a share.  All 
clear  then? 

Shareholders  should  push  for  the 
removal  of  the  five  directors,  even  if 
this  risks  killing  off  Mr  Ashcroft’s 
interest.  The  five  have  apparently 
lost  the  confidence  of  the  largest 
investors  - holding  31  per  cent  of 
tbe  equity  - and  so  should  not  be 
involved  in  assessing  a takeover 
approach.  Ideally,  the  rebel  share- 
holders would  be  joined  by  others 
taking  the  opposition  to  over  SO  per 
cent.  The  five  directors  could  then 
resign  and  spare  all  the  trauma  of  an 
extraordinary  meeting.  If  Mr  Ash- 
croft is  keen,  he  will  be  hack. 
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Liberals  are  hopeless  at  waging  war 
because  they  fight  for  lofty  ideals  with 
inadequate  force,  argues  Niall  Ferguson 


It 


Why  is  it  always  high- 
minded  liberals  who  get  us 
involved  in  the  messiest 
wars?  This  might  seem  an 
odd  question.  Surely  the 
Nato  air  strikes  against 
Serbia  are  proof  that  Liberals 
such  as  Bill  Clinton  and 
Tony  Blair  - not  to  mention 
other  left-of-centre  Nato 
leaden  such  as  France’s  Lio- 
nel Jospin  and  Germany's 
Gerhard  SchrtcEer  - can  be 
tough  abroad  as  well  as  ten- 
der at  home? 

Not  so.  What  they  prove  Is 
that  liberal  politicians 
Invariably  screw  up  when 
they  resort  to  military  action 
in  foreign  policy. 

Indeed,  the  current  fiasco 
in  the  Balkans  Is  a classic 
example  of  a 20th  century 
syndrome:  the  long  (and 
MiwdmM  lost)  liberal  war. 

Let  us  begin  by  getting 
one  thing  straight.  This  war 
is  either  going  to  be  lost  or  it 
Is  going  to  be  long.  If  the 
objective  erf  the  air  strikes 
was  (as  it  was  initially  said 
to  be}  to  force  the  govern- 
ment of  Yugoslavia  to  accept 
the  Rambouillet  plan  for 
Kosovo,  it  has  in  fact  already 
been  lost 

That  compromise  is  now  a 
dead  letter  for  the  simple 
reason  that  by  this  time  next 
week,  if  not  before,  there 
will  be  hardly  any  ethnic 
Albanians  left  In  Kosovo. 

Moreover,  the  effect  of 
Nato's  bombing  of  Yugo- 
slavia has  been  to  radicalise 
and  unite  Serbian  opinion  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  is  hard 
to  imagine  the  refugees  ever 
being  able  to  return  to  their 


would  not  have  to  be  very 
large  to  seem  significant  on 
prime-time  news  broad- 
casts). 

For  this  reason.  It  Is  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  the  White 
House  asking  Congress  for 
authorisation  to  send  GIs  to 
die  for  Kosovo.  (Especially 
with  a president  who  never 
made  it  to  Vietnam.) 

What  mafcm;  the  scenario 
of  a land  Invasion  doubly 
unlikely  is  the  extremely 
weak  legal  basis  for  the 
entire  operation.  Interna- 
tional law  is  one  of  history's 
m ake-it-up-as-you-go-along 
phenomena  but  even  so, 
western  powers  have  been 
citing  tt  as  the  basis  for  their 
main  military  efforts  since 
1814. 

Then,  Britain  went  to  war 
- at  least  ostensibly  - to 
riofanri  Belgium  the 

aggression  of  Germany  and 
Austria-Hungary.  In  1939  we 
said  we  woe  going  to  war  to 
protect  Poland  from  German 
(and  Russian)  aggression.  In 
the  1980s,  Britain  fought 
Argentina  after  the  latter’s 
invasion  of  the  Falkland 
isles.  And,  most  recently,  the 
US  and  UK  participated  in  a 
UN  war  against  Iraq  to  over- 
turn Saddam  Hussein's 
annexation  erf  Kuwait 
This  time  around  tt  is  very 
different  Without  doubt  the 
behaviour  of  Slobodan  Milos- 
evic’s government  towards 
the  Albanian  majority  in 
Kosovo  - persecution  which 
has  been  going  on,  inciden- 
tally. for  an  entire  decade  - 
has  unquestionably  been 
vile.  But  Kosovo  is  an  inte- 
gral province  of  Serbia.  This 
war  amounts  to  aggression 
against  a sovereign  state, 
something  which  it  is  not 
easy  to  reconcile  with 
Article  2 erf  the  UN  Charter, 
the  Helsinki  Accord's  Final 
Act  or  Indeed  Nato’s  own 
defensive  rationale. 

Historically,  there  have 
been  two  Justifications 
offered  for  such  action.  The 
first  is  the  right  of  self-deter- 
mination, a concept  dating 
back  to  the  French  revolu- 
tionary wars  of  the  1790s 
which  was  also  used  to  Jus- 


the  action  was  hacked  by  UN 
authorisation.  Although  res- 
olutions have  been  passed  by 
the  Security  Council  con- 
cerning Kosovo,  there  has 
been  no  mandate  to  use 
force,  and  it  is  unlikely  such 
a mandate  would  have  been 
granted  given  Russian  and 
Chinese  opposition. 

This  decision  to  circum- 
vent the  UN  win  come  back 
to  haunt  the  Nato  powers. 
Henceforth,  it  will  be 
extremely  hard  for  the  US 
and  its  allies  in  Nato  to 
make  a credible  complaint  it 
for  example,  China  were  to 
bomb  Taiwan,  or  if  a more 
militaristic  regime  in  Russia 
decided  to  reassemble  the 
Soviet  empire  by  force.  It 
will  be  easy  enough  for 
tomorrow’s  aggressors  to 
trump  up  a ’'humanitarian 
crisis"  and  then  simply 
bypass  the  UN,  citing  Kos- 
ovo as  the  precedent 
So  Nato  seems  to  he  faced 
with  the  choice  of  losing  to 


Invasion  added  a humanitar- 
ian dimension  to  die  war. 

Though  the  present  Brit- 
ish prime  minister  does  not 
drink,  play  bridge  or  have  a 
mistress,  the  political  paral- 
lels between  Blair  and 
Asquith  are  dose.  Both  came 
to  power  with  huge  Com- 
mons majorities.  Both  were 
committed  to  reform  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  Both 
thought  that  they  could 
solve  the  Irish  Question. 
And  both  , were  unable  to 
resist  the  appeal  of  a moral 
call  to  arms. 

Unfortunately,  neither  had 
done  anything  to  prepare  the 
British  armed  forces  to 
answer  such  a call  effec- 
tively. In  1914,  Britain  was 
able  to  send  a mere  six  divi- 
sions to  continental  Europe 
to  assist  France  and  Belgium 
agwinct  the  wight  of  the  Gor- 
man army. 

This  was  because  for  years 
Liberals  susfe  aq  Asquith  had, 
rssi&ted  pressure  from  the 


If  the  new  object  or  the 
war  Is  to  undo  the  ethnic 
cleansing  which  the  war 
itself  has  done  so  much  to 
accelerate,  then  a new  and 
quite  different  war  will  have 
to  be  fought. 

This  will  be  a war  on  land 
to  create  an  independent 
Kosovo  (though  this  may 
start  off  being  called  a “safe 
haven"  in  part  of  the  prov- 
ince). At  the  very  earliest, 
such  a war  could  not  be 
launched  until  June,  as  it 
would  take  roughly  two 
months  to  build  up  Nato’s 
ground  forces  to  anything 
like  the  requisite  size. 

doubtfUI  that  such  a war  scrupulously  checked  that  international  law  allowed  him  to  send  US 

could  be  quickly  won,  for  „ . . __  . __ 

three  reasons.  troops.  What  he  failed  to  do  was  send  enough  to  defeat  the  Vietcong 

First,  Nato  is  embarrass-  — — — — 

ingly  short  of  battle-ready 
troops  (there  are  just  12,000 
in  Macedonia  at  present); 
second,  »«iHfce  in  the  Gulf 
War,  it  will  be  hard  to 
deploy  and  supply  a large 
army  In  Macedonia  - the 
lack  of  a big  port  and  big 
airfields  represents  a serious 
logistical  bottleneck;  unlike 
the  deserts'  of  Kuwait  and 

Iraq,  mountainous  Kosovo  is 
lousy  task  country. 

Nato  does  appear  to  have 
established  air  superiority, 
which  would  make  it  bard 
for  the  Serbs  to  concentrate 
their  defensive  forces.  But 
the  most  effective  defensive 
strategy  might  well  be  to 


Before  another  liberal  war  which  went  badly  wrong,  Kennedy 


But  the  imposition  of  Wil- 
son's Ideals  at  the  Paris 
Peace  conference  proved 
disastrous  for  Europe’s 
long-term  stability.  He  had 
wholly  failed  to  grasp  that 
the  principle  of  self-determi- 
nation Implied  a bigger,  not 
a smaller.  Germany. 

Until  he  tare  up  the 
Munich  agreement,  Hitler 
was  able  to  justify  all  hfe 
territorial  hiaiinw  in  unim- 
peachably Wilsonian  terms, 
as  a matter  of  self-determi- 
nation for  German  minori- 
ties outside  the  Reich 
Indeed,  Britain  finally  went 
to  war  with  Germany  in  1939 
to  prevent  Hitler  reclaiming 
Danzig  and  the  West  Prus- 
sian “corridor'*  from  Poland 
on  the  same  basis. 

Or  consider  another  liberal 
war  which  went  even  more 
badly  wrong:  Vietnam.  Con- 
trary to  popular  belief,  it 
was  John  F.  Kennedy  who 
committed  the  US  to  pres- 
erving South  Vietnam  from 
invasion  by  the  Communist 


Tdday.  Nato’s  reliance  on 
air  power  is  nothing  more 
than  the  fig-leaf  which  con- 
ceals - barely  - that  It  lacks 
the  capability  to  defeat 
Serbia  on  the  ground.  The 
fetal  liberal  combination  of  a 
lofty  goal  and  Inadequate 
resources  ^ struck  Again 
Are  conservative  politi- 
cians better?  The  answer  is 
yes  (although  Neville  Cham- 
berlain may  be  the  exception 


which  proves  the  rule).  Both 
the  Palklands  and  Gulf  con- 
flicts were  characterised  by 
dear  objectives  - the  libera- 
tion of  invaded  territory  - 
and  the  deployment  of  ade- 
quate, If  not  ample,  forces. 

Most  19th  century  wars 
were  the  same,  including 
even  the  relatively  messy 
Crimean  and  Boer  Wars.  The 
master  of  the  art  of  war, 
wimMning  limited  goals  with 


more  than  adequate  force, 
was  Bismarck. 

What  would  he  think  of 
the  present  shambles  in  the 
Balkans?  No  need  to  wonder 
be  fawiQiMiiy  remarked  that 
the  region  was  not  worth  the 
bones  of  a single  Pomera- 
nian grenadier.  What 
remains  to  be  seen  is  how 
many  Nato  grenadiers  west- 
ern voters  think  Kosovo  Is 
worth. 


tify  the  ware  of  Italian  and 
German  unification  between 
1859  and  1870  and  revived  by 

US  President  Woodrow  Wil- 
son in  1917  as  an  American 
war  aim  for  central  and  east- 
ern Europe. 

Yet  self-determination  is 
not  the  objective  in  Kosovo. 
In  the  early  1990s,  the  west- 
ern powers  (led  by  Germany) 
recognised  the  independence 
of  Slovenia,  Croatia  and  Bos- 
nia-Hercegovina,  and  then 
left  them  to  fend  for  them- 
selves against  Serbia  and  the 
Serb  minorities  within  their 
own  borders. 

In  1999  the  opposite  has 


Milosevic  or  getting 
embroiled  in  a protracted 
and  potentially  costly  con- 
flict with  perilous  implica- 
tions for  International  stabil- 
ity In  the  future. 

To  say  that  this  is  a classic 
liberal  foreign  policy  mas®  is 
not  to  score  a party  political 
point,  but  merely  to  make  a 
historical  observation.  The 
problem  with  liberals  who 
go  to  war  la  twofold:  they 
have  unrealistically  lofty 
objectives  and  they  are 
reluctant,  for  domestic  politi- 
cal reasons,  to  deploy  ade- 
quate force. 

Consider  Britain's  first 


right  to  introduce  some  kind 
of  national  service  in 
Britain.  Their  opposition  to 
conscription  meant  that 
Britain  was  wholly  unpre- 
pared for  the  first  world  war. 
It  took  until  1916  to  raise  an 
army  big  enough  to  chal- 
lenge the  Germans  on  the 
Western  Front;  but  it  was  bo 
inexperienced  that  it  was 
shot  to  pieces  at  the  Sonant 
The  Americans  had  a simi- 
lar experience  when  they 
entered  the  war  in  1917. 
Once  again  it  was  e liberal 
who  took  them  in:  the  Demo- 
crat President  Woodrow  Wil- 
son, who  had  started  his 


North.  Kennedy  was  scrupu- 
lous in  checking  that  inter- 
national law  allowed  him  to 
send  US  troops. 

What  he  felted  to  do  was 
to  send  enough  to  defeat  the 
Vietcong.  As  early  as 
November  1961,  his  Defence 


Secretary  Robert  McNamara 
estimated  the  nmrfwnm 
number  of  men  the  US 
would  need  to  send  Would  be 
220,000.  But  a year  later  only 
9,000  “advisers"  had  bees 
sent  Throughout  the  1960s 
the  Americans  fought  with 
too  small  a ground  force  and 
pinned  unrealistic  hopes  on 
their  superior  air  power. 

The  paraltet  with  the  pres- 
ent is  unnerving'.  EV8T  fdncfl 
the  mid-1980s,  all  western 
governments  have  been 
reducing  defence  expendi- 
ture. Britain  has  been  as 
keen  as  the  ITS  and  continen- 
tal Europe  to  cash  in  the 


harry  an  Invading  force  by  happened.  There  has  been  no  involvement  in  a war  over  political  life  as  an  opponent  peace  dividend  promised  by 


guerrilla  tactics,  rather  than 
to  fight  a pitched  battle. 

At  the  moment,  western 
leaders  - and  especially 
Clinton  - insist  that  they 
will  not  commit  land  forces 
to  a war  against  Yugoslavia. 
Although  public  opinion  is 
at  present  quite  supportive 
of  the  war  in  the  principal 
Nato  countries,  it  is  gener- 
ally assumed  that  such  sup- 
port would  crumble  if  Nato 
forces  began  to  sustain  sig- 
nificant casualties  (which 


recognition  of  Kosovan  inde- 
pendence, just  air  strikes. 
Nothing  has  been  done  to 
save  the  Kosovan  liberation 
Army  from  what  seems 
likely  to  be  annihilation. 

The  second,  and  most 
recent,  excuse  for  going  to 
war  with  a sovereign  state  is 
the  humanitarian  ana.  This 
has  been  used  by  the  US  sev- 
eral times  since  the  end  of 
the  cold  war,  notably  In 
Northern  Iraq  and  Somalia. 
But  in  the  case  erf  Somalia, 


Serbia.  Then  - in  1914  - 
Britain  was  on  the  side  of 
Serbia,  which  had  indirectly 
supported  the  assassins  of 
the  heir  to  the  Austrian 
throne.  But  Herbert 
Asquith's  Liberal  govern- 
ment's stated  reason  for 
going  to  war  was  to  preserve 
the  neutrality  of  es 

guaranteed  in  a treaty  of. 
1839.  The  feet  that  the  Gor- 
man army  proceeded  to  kQl 
large  numbers  of  Belgian 
civilians  in  the  course  erf  its 


of  mIHtary  adventures.  But  the  witting  of  the  cold  war. 


Wilson  became  convinced 
the  war  could  be  used  to 
realise  his  vision  of  a "new 
world  order”  based  on  inter- 
national law,  collective  secu- 
rity and  satf-detArnrirmfinn. 

As  it  turned  out,  the  Ger- 
mans were  already  losing, 
the  war  by  the  time  the 
Americans  arrived  ih  France 
in  large  numbers.  (This  was 
just  as  well  aa  the 


The  result  has  been  « 
steady  erosion  erf  western 
military  capability.  It  has 
been  realised  for  some  time 
that  Britain  would  be  unable 
to  fight  a second  gadMands 
conflict  If  the  Argentines 
invaded  tomorrow..  It  Is 
almost  certainly  true’ that 
Britain  and  the  US  would 
have  difficult  restaging 
Operation. DOsert  Storm  If 


Americans  were  Hi-prepared.  Saddam  Hussein's  tanks 
for  trench  warfare)  rolled  back  into  Kuwait 
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The  stress  busters 

Jerome  Burne  hears  how  staff  at  an  advertising  agency  became  dramatically  healthier  after  visiting  a nutritionist 


When  a friend  told  Tony 
Cozzi  that  diet  was  the 
answer  to  the  stress  that 
plagued  him  and  his  staff  he 
was  inclined  to  be  sceptical. 
“Massage,  meditation,  exer- 
cise, all  seem  Ukely  candi- 
dates for  stress  reduction, 
but  not  whether  you  eat 
nuts  or  crisps.'* 

Swallowing  his  incredu- 
lity. however,  he  took  him- 
self off  to  a nutritionist  and 
signed  up  the  staff  for  two 
months  of  rice,  salads,  fresh 
fruit  yoghurts  and  nuts  in 
place  of  the  usual  mayon- 
oaise-with-everything  rolls, 
crisps,  Mars  Bars  and  the 
like. 

The  results  at  ASAP,  the 
Wimbledon-based  design  and 
marketing  company  Cozzi 
owns,  proved  little  short  of 
miraculous.  All  the  seven 
staff  who  took  part  lost 
weight,  Cozzi  started  sleep- 
ing properly  and  stopped 
snapping  at  everyone,  while 
the  accounts  manager’s 
chronic  PMT  vanished. 
Everyone  claims  to  have 
more  energy,  and  the  num- 


ber of  days  lost  to  sickness 
has  plummeted  from  five  a 
month  to  one. 

Only  the  single  individual 
who  reverted  to  his  chips 
and  chocolate  seems  to  get 
sick  these  days. 

“This  is  a very  stressful 
job,”  says  38-year-old  Cozzi. 
“It’s  a great  place  to  work 
and  we  all  love  it,  but  it's 
deadlines,  deadlines,  dead- 
lines all  the  time.  Everyone 
is  stretched  and  when  one 
person  goes  off  sick  every- 
one has  to  work  twice  as 
hard.  For  some  time  I’d  been 
looking  for  ways  of  helping 
us  all  handle  stress  better.’’ 

It  was  Eh-  Adam  Carey  of 
the  Centre  for  Nutritional 
Medicine  in  London's  Harley 
Street  who  persuaded  him  to 
give  diet  a try.  According  to 
Carey:  “What  you  eat  can 
have  a big  impact  on  how 
you  handle  stress.  When  you 
are  under  pressure,  your 
body  starts  pumping  out  a 
hormone  called  cortisol.  It’s 
meant  to  give  you  a 
short-term  boost  to  help  you 
deal  with  the  problem,  but 


when  you  produce  it  all  the 
time  it  can  be  very  damag- 
ing.” For  instance,  it  makes 
your  immune  system  func- 
tion less  efficiently,  which  is 
why  coughs  and  colds  are  so 
common  in  busy  offices. 

Another  way  of  keeping 

He  signed  up  all  the 
staff  for  two  months 
of  rice,  salads,  and 
fresh  fruit  in  place  of 
Mars  Bars  and  crisps 


your  body  awash  with  corti- 
sol is  to  eat  precisely  the 
sort  of  snacky.  sugary  foods 
people  go  for  when  they  are 
too  overworked  to  eat  prop- 
erly. “Sugary  and  refined 
foods  give  an  immediate 
boost  to  the  glucose  in  your 
blood,  which  gives  you  a 
buzz."  says  Carey.  “But  the 
body  quickly  mops  it  up 
with  insulin  so  you  are  soon 


feeling  Ured  and  lethargic 
again  and  your  body 
responds  by  pumping  out 
more  cortisol." 

So  the  first  task  for 
ASAP’s  staff  when  they 
arrived  at  Carey's  clinic  was 
to  fill  in  two  long  question- 
naires designed  to  find  out 
what  they  normally  ate  and 
how  stressed  they  felt  they 
were.  This  was  followed  by  a 
personal  consultation  at 
which  everyone  was  advised 
to  cut  out.  as  far  as  possible, 
tea,  coffee,  alcohol  and 
refined  flours  and  sugar. 

“If  you  see  from  the  ques- 
tionnaire that  someone  is 
eating  a lot  of  them,  that's  a 
sure  sign  they  are  not  han- 
dling stress  well.’’  says 
Carey.  But  everyone’s  case  is 
different.  Tony  Cozzi.  for 
instance,  was  also  advised  to 
avoid  wheat,  while  account 
manager  Gill  Troop  was  rec- 
ommended to  take  soy  to 
help  with  pre-meustrual 
problems. 

For  two  months  the  staff 
bad  to  follow  a personalised 
eating  plan. 


*lt  wasn't  like  a weight- 
loss  diet  because  you  could 
eat  as  much  as  you  like.” 
says  graphic  designer 
Joanne  Barnet.  “We  all 
became  a lot  more  aware  of 
what  we  were  eating.  And 
once  you  are  used  to  it.  it’s 
not  too  bad.”  This  was  when 
the  sandwiches,  chocolate 
bars  and  coffee  disappeared 
from  the  office,  to  be 
replaced  by  salads,  nuts, 
fruit  and  a water  dispenser. 

“We  all  noticed  what  a dif- 
ference it  made."  said  Cozzi. 
"The  atmosphere  became 
much  more  relaxed  and  we 
hit  deadlines  more  often." 
The  charge  for  the  group 
booking  was  £1.400  and  Cozzi 
reckons  that  the  reduction 
in  days  off  work  alone  will 
cover  that  cost. 

The  only  trouble  he  faces 
now  is  that  the  extra  staff  he 
has  hired  since  are  all  clam- 
ouring to  be  given  the  treat- 
ment. 

■ Centre  for  Nutritional 
Medicine . 114  Harley  Street 
London  WIN  1AG.  tel : 
0171-224  5053 


Staff  of  ASAP  Cornimmicatidiis  - Tony  Cozzi  (centre]  and  Gill  Troop  on  his  right  - are  healthier  now 

‘Shopping  on  the  first  day  was  murder’ 


PSYCH  YOURSELF  UP 


Get  unstuck  with  a 
quick  fix  for  misery 

Andrew  Derrington  looks  at  fast  'solution-based'  therapy  which 
bypasses  the  causes  of  unhappiness  and  takes  a short  cut  to  a cure 


Tony  Cozzi:  “I  get  up  at  about  six 
and  drive  into  work  every  day.  I 
never  used  to  have  any  breakfast 
but  Td  have  at  least  five  cups  of 
coffee  through  the  day. 

“Usually  the  first  time  I ate  was 
around  lunch  when  Td  have  a couple 
of  sandwiches,  then  Td  often  have  a 
chocolate  bar  in  the  afternoon.  In 
the  evening  Td  get  home  at  about 
nine,  fall  asleep  for  a bit  and  then 
wake  up  and  have  a big  meal.  After 
that  I couldn’t  sleep. 

“Normally.  1 eat  pretty  much 
anything.  I certainly  didn’t  make 
any  connection  between  my  diet, 
and  minor  things  like  my  athlete's 
foot,  or  the  trouble  I was  having 
falling  asleep  or  the  fact  that  I often 
shouted  at  people. 

“When  I did  my  tests  at  the  clinic 


they  said  I should  try  to  avoid 
wheat,  stimulants  like  tea,  coffee 
and  alcohol,  as  well  as  fast  foods  and 
fatty  foods.  Instead.  I had  to  go  for 
lentils,  brown  rice  and  lots  of  fruit 
and  vegetables. 

“At  first  it  was  quite  hard  sticking 
to  it,  and  the  first  day's  shopping 
was  murder.  But  the  great  thing  was 
that  it  bad  an  effect  so  quickly.  I lost 
a stone  in  a month  just  by  eating 
differently.  I now  have  muesli  for 
breakfast  and  that’s  made  me  less 
ravenous  at  lunch. 

‘Tm  much  less  tired  in  the 
evenings  so  I don’t  crash  as  soon  as  I 
got  home.  Instead.  I have  supper  - 
nothing  fried  and  only  a glass  of 
wine  - and  Tm  in  bed  by  about  11. 
Tm  certainly  going  to  carry  on  with 
this." 


□ □□□ 

Gill  Troop,  the  account  manager:  “I 
reckon  I eat  pretty  well  anyway. 
Plenty  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  no  red 
meat,  low  fat  So  I was  a bit  sceptical 
about  this  whole  project  I didn’t 
think  it  was  going  to  tell  me 
anything  1 didn’t  know.  My  main 
problem  was  feeling  tired  all  the 
time,  having  no  energy,  but  I 
thought  that  was  just  the  job. 

“However,  when  the  tests  came 
back  I found  that  I had  a problem 
with  my  blood  sugar,  which  is  not 
really  surprising  because  my  dad 
has  diabetes,  but  I never  really 
thought  about  it  before. 

“Adam  suggested  I make  sure  I get 
a lot  of  complex  carbohydrates  in 
my  diet,  which  means  rye  bread 


instead  of  wheat,  and  sweet  potatoes 
instead  of  ordinary'  ones.  These  are 
foods  that  release  glucose  gradually 
into  the  bloodstream,  so  my  blood 
sugar  level  stays  constant. 

“I  used  to  skip  breakfast  have  a 
small  lunch  and  a big  dinner,  which 
is  quite  the  wrong  way  round.  Now. 

I always  have  breakfast  which 
includes  tofu  and  soy  yoghurt 
because  the  tests  showed  that  I had 
high  oestrogen  levels,  which  gave 
me  bad  PMT.  The  hormones  in  the 
soy  bring  my  oestrogen  levels  down. 

“Most  amazing,  because  it  seems 
so  unlikely  to  be  affected  by 
nutrition,  was  the  fact  that  the  pain 
in  my  leg  I always  got  halfway 
through  a round  of  golf  stopped  as 
soon  as  I started  taking  a vitamin 
and  mineral  supplement.” 


When  I have  a headache  I 
just  want  to  get  rid  of  it.  1 do 
not  care  (or  I may  not  wish 
to  consider)  whether  it  is 
caused  by  a cold  or  a hang- 
over. I know  that  two  aspi- 
rins will  fix  it.  quickly.  That 
is  good  enough  for  me. 

So  where  can  you  get  a 
quick  fix  for  misery?  You  do 
not  care  why  you  are  miser- 
able. You  cannot  spare  tbe 
time,  or  the  money,  to  spend 
years  visiting  an  analyst  sev- 
eral times  a week.  You  just 
want  to  feel  better,  to  get 
back  in  control,  as  quickly 
as  possible.  Where  can  you 
go  for  help? 

The  answer,  according  to 
Richard  Gollner,  is  to  a solu- 
tion-focused therapist  Goll- 
ner is  well  qualified  to  com- 
ment on  tbe  difference 
between  solution -focused 
therapy  - also  known  as 
brief  therapy  - and  psycho- 
dynamic  therapies  such  as 
those  of  Freud  and  Jung 
which  seek  to  resolve  a prob- 
lem by  digging  its  causes  out 
or  the  unconscious  mind.  He 
used  to  be  a psychodynamic 
therapist  but  now  he  prefers 
the  solution-focused 
I approach. 

“Therapy  is  about  being 
I stuck."  he  says.  “If  you 
really  want  to  understand 
I why  you  are  stuck  you  need 
analysis,  which  can  lake 
years,  but  if  you  just  want  to 
get  unstuck  you  can  do  it  in 
two  or  three  sessions." 

Brief  therapy  is  based  on 
the  assumption  that  what- 
ever may  have  caused  your 
problem,  you  are  the  one 
who  has  its  solution.  This 
assumption  might  be  shared 
by  psychodynamic  thera- 
pists. but  they  look  for  the 
solution  by  analysing  the 
causes  of  the  problem,  which 
can  take  a long  time. 

The  brief  therapist  side- 
steps the  issue  of  what 
caused  the  problem.  He  is 
seeking  a shortcut  that  leads 
directly  to  a solution. 

He  does  this  by  trying  to 
help  you  identify  hints  of  the 
solution  in  what  you  already 
do  and  know  and  then  build 
up  the  confidence  to  put 


them  into  practice. 

At  the  heart  of  the  brief 
therapist's  strategy  are  two 
questions.  They  are  known 
as  “the  miracle  question" 
and  “scaling”. 

The  miracle  question  was 
devised  by  Steve  de  Shazer 
of  the  Brief  Family  Therapy 
Center  in  Milwaukee  who. 
with  his  wife.  Insoo  Kim 
Berg,  developed  brief  ther- 
apy. It  goes  like  this:  ’ Imag- 
ine that  while  you  are  asleep 
one  night  a miracle  happens 
and  your  problem  disap- 
pears: when  you  wake  up. 
what  will  be  the  signs  that  a 
miracle  has  happened?" 

The  miracle  question  helps 


Therapy  is  about  being 
stuck.  But  if  you  just 
want  to  get  unstuck 
you  can  do  it  in  two  or 
three  sessions 


you  identify  parts  of  the 
solution  to  your  problem. 
The  scaling  question  helps 
you  to  put  them  into  prac- 
tice. It  has  two  parts.  First 
you  have  to  say  how  bad 
your  problem  is  on  a scale 
from  0 to  10.  Zero  is  the 
worst  it  has  ever  been,  and 
10  is  the  morning  after  the 
miracle.  Scaling  is  used  to 
help  you  identify  the  things 
that  keep  you  off  the  bottom 
of  the  scale  and  things  you 
could  try  to  do  to  move  your- 
self up  the  scale  - even  if 
only  by  half  a point. 

By  identifying  what  you 
can  do  yourself  - in  between 
sessions  - you  get  a double- 
benefit.  You  get  better  but 
you  also  get  more  confident 
because  you  have  made  the 
improvements  yourself  and 
you  can  work  out  how  to 
bring  about  further  improve- 
ments. This  makes  progress 
very  rapid. 

According  to  Chris  Iveson 
of  the  Brief  Therapy  Practice 
in  London,  ever}’  session  is 
treated  as  if  it  could  be  the 


last  one.  The  client,  decides 
when,  and  whether,  to  come 
back  for  another  session.  On 
average,  people  work  up  to 
an  acceptable  point  on  their 
scale  within  four  sessions 
over  about  six  months. 

The  individual  sessions 
tend  to  cost  slightly  more 
than  sessions  with  a psycho- 
dynamic  therapist  (typically 
£50  compared  with  £35).  Bnt 
many  therapy  groups  have 
low-cost  and  no-cost 
schemes  for  clients  with  low 
incomes.  The  technique  Is 
□on’  being  used  in  settings 
ranging  from  psychiatric 
hospitals  to  social  work 
teams,  to  treat  problems  - 
from  stress  at  work  to  persis- 
tent criminal  offending. 

Of  course,  by  solving  a 
problem  without  addressing 
the  underlying  cause,  brief 
therapy  may  allow  the  prob- 
lem to  return.  But  some 
causes  cannot  be  cured  even 
when  you  know  what  they 
are. 

Iveson  has  a client  whom 
he  has  been  treating  on  and 
off  for  12  years.  “Every  cou- 
ple of  years  she  needs  to 
come  back  for  another  few 
sessions."  But  even  over  12 
years  this  patient  bas  had 
fewer  sessions  than  she 
would  in  her  first  six  months 
in  psychodynamic  therapy. 

Even  though  brief  therapy 
is  regarded  as  cheap,  effec- 
tive and  easy  to  learn  - “you 
can  learn  how  to  do  it  In 
four  days.”  Gollner  says  - he 
identifies  one  drawback  for 
the  therapist  “It  works  so 
quickly  that  it's  hard  to 
make  a living  just  by  doing 
therapy." 

□ UK:  The  Brief  Therapy 
Practice,  tel  0181-968  0070 , fox 
0181-964  4192. 

BRlEF&iaoLcam 
US:  Bill  O'Hanim's  Possibil- 
ity Land,  tel  + l 505  9832843. 
fax*  1 505  983  2761. 
wiow.brieftherapy.com 
Brief  family  Therapy  Center, 
lei  + 1 414  785  9001 . fax  + 1 
414  785  9008.  wmo.Brief-ther- 
apy.org 

■ The  author  is  professor  of 
psychology  at  the  University 
of  Nottingham 
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Easter  Puzzle  Set  by  DANTE 

The  prize  of  a matching  set  at  finely  engraved  personalised  notepa- 
per,  envelopes  and  correspondence  cards  on  Ecru  Kid  Finish  Paper 
from  Crane  & Co  wifi  be  awarded  for  the  first  three  correct  solutions 
opened.  Solutions  by  Wednesday  April  14,  marked  Easter  Crossword 
on  the  envelope,  to  the  Financial  Times.  Number  One  Southwark 
Bridge,  London  5E1  9HL.  Solution  on  Saturday  April  17. 


CARTE  BOSEE;  Solvers  are  invited  to  fill  in  the  grid  as  well 
as  the  answers.  The  grid  is  symmetrical  when  turned 
through  180”.  Three  answers  are  of  two  words  each;  three 
are  hyphenated.  Cine  numbers  may  he  included  or  omitted 
as  preferred. 

ACROSS  DOWN 

Bottle  opener  should  be  pur-  Shy  dwarf 
chased  A French  river  bore 

Twice  give  a qujet  admonition  New  hostel  provides  accommo- 
— it  s confidential  dation  for  lodgers 

Use  a tranquilliser  - Its  sen-  A superfor  proposition 

OUS  _ ...  A V... 


Mind  out!  A drunk  is  high  in  A worker  ^ faUen-  hul 

Crete  on 

Capital  growth  to  secure  in  A league  match 


advance 

Publicity  is  about  over  for  this 
handsome  youth 
Falsified  one's  accounts? 


Why  was  I shy.  awkward  and  Drives 


Utterly  unacceptable  evidence 
Is  careful  with  money,  invest- 
ing a thousand  in  share  certifi- 
cates 


irresolute? 


through  ways 


American 


sea  that  BPJ— 


for  a ffSES  but  dv 

woodcutter  Not  straightforward,  but  glv- 

Game  and  butter  put  in  cob,  a sign  to  the  initiated 
nerbaps  Gate  - secured  by  catches? 

Prison  clique  Is  causing  trou-  Urge  educational  leader  to 

ble  become  intellectual 

The  wages  of  sin  - and  anger  Author  in  drunken  stupor 
Chase  gives  us  pure  diversion  reading  lady  of  the  vear? 
Joined  up  and  went  on  a mill-  Terrible  person  held  in  no 
tary  campaign  with  one  miss-  esteem 

Be  there  at  the  beginning  and 
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The  Devonshire  Cup.  the 
London  club  teams 
championship,  was  won  last 
week  by  the  Roebampton 
Club,  who  completed  a 
remarkable  hat  trick.  Early 
rounds  featured  some 
notable  disasters,  including 
this  un-makable  three 
no-trump  contract  - 
which  was  made  at  all 
four  tables. 

N 

AAK93 

V Q7 

♦ QJ92 

* Q64 

W E 


W 

A 8762 
¥ A J 9 6 2 
♦ K 7 
4 10  9 


A J ID 
¥ 105  43 
♦ 643 
A K J 8 5 


S 

A Q 5 4 

¥ K8 

♦ A 10  8 5 

* A 73 2 

Dealer  S 

North  East  South  West 
1NT  NB 
20  NB  2D  NB 
3NT 

West  led  6¥.  and  declarer 
correctly  hopped  up  with 
dummy’s  Q¥.  and  took  the 
diamond  finesse  which  lost 
to  West’s  Kf.  South  must 
have  felt  doomed  - but  only 
he,  apparently,  knew  he  was 
staring  at  the  singleton  K¥. 


t>  \ 


The  defenders  thought  K¥ 
was  guarded  and  switched  to 
10*,  trying  to  put  East  on 
lead.  Declarer  tries  dummy’s 
Q$ , but  East  covers  with  K$. 
and  South  takes  his  ace. 
However,  the  spade  suit 
produces  four  tricks  and  the 
contract  is  made. 

The  misdefence  is  due  to  a 
lack  of  count  signalling. 
When  West  leads  0¥  and 
dummy’s  Q¥  is  winning. 
East's  only  responsibility  Is 
to  show  how  many  cards  he 
holds.  His  lowest  heart 
would  be  the  start  of  a 
low-high  peter,  showing  an 
odd  number  of  cards:  a high 
heart  heralds  a high-low 
peter  to  show  an  even 
number  of  cards  in  the  suit. 
H*  is  the  clear  signal  here, 
showing  an  even  number  of 
cards. 

At  one  table,  East  did 
play  10¥.  but  still  West 
failed  to  cash  his  A¥. 
Perhaps  West  was  uncertain 
whether  East  held  four 
hearts  or  two. 

Recalling  the  auction,  the 
answer  is  there:  IT  East  holds 
only  two  hearts,  the  declarer 
must  hold  four,  but  his 
Sfcayman  response  dented  a 
four  card  major.  So.  the 
message  is  completely  clear 
East  holds  four  hearts. 

South  only  two,  and  the 
singleton  king  is  about  to 
meet  its  fate . . . 


Barbican,  the  City  team  in 
Britain’s  4NCL  (Four 
Nations  Chess  League)  are 
in  fifth  place  before  next 
month’s  final  rounds  at 
Birmingham,  and  remain  in 
contention  to  qualify  for  the 
2000  European  Cup. 

Slough,  with  GMs  and  £Ms 
on  every  board,  have  won  all 
eight  matches.  Nigel 
Johnson,  the  club's 
manager,  hopes  they  will 
become  the  "Manchester 
United  of  chess”,  but  tbe 
European  Chess  Cup  bas 
proved  a stiff  obstacle.  In 
this  year’s  Eurocup.  one 
team  signed  up  Anand  and 
Kramnik,  respectively  world 
No  2 and  No  3.  but  still  lost 
in  the  quarter-finals. 

Paul  Littlewood.  former 
British  champion,  won  his 
latest  4NCL  game  in  fine 
style  tP  Littlewood  v R 
Aillcock). 

1 d4  NIB  2 c4  eS  3 Nc3  d5  4 
cxd5  exdo  5 Bg5  Be7  6 e3  0-0 
7 Bd3  Nbd7  8 Nge2  C6  9 Qc2 
Re8 10  0-0-0  Nf8  11  h3  Be6 
12  Kbl  Res  13  Nf4  Qa5  14  g4 
c5?  b5  is  belter. 

15  Bxf6!  Unusual  central 
play  for  this  opening,  where 
White  normally  attacks  on  a 
flank.  BxfB  16  Ncxd5  cxd4  17 
Qd2!  Qxd2  18  Nxl6+  gXfS  19 
Rxd2  dxe3  20  fxe3  Rc5  21 
Nh5  Nd7  22  Be4  h6  23  Rbdl 
h6  24  Bd5!  Resigns.  A 
surprise  finish,  exchanging 


pieces  with  level  material. 
Black  has  no  good  defence  to 
Bxd5  25  Rxd5  Rxd5  26  Rxd5 
Re7  27  Rxd7  Rxd7  28  NxfB+ 
and  29  Nxd7. 
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Vlastimil  Babula  (Czech 
Republic)  v Judit  Polgar 
(Hungary),  Erevan  Olympiad 
1996.  The  tactical  flair  of 

Polgar,  22,  who  ranks  in  the 
world  top  20  against  men 
and  holds  ber  own  with 
everyone  except  the  top 
three  GMs,  bas  changed  the 
image  of  women’s  chess. 
When  this  game  ended  in 
perpetual  check  by  l Bee-*- 
Kh5  2 Bf7f  Kg4  3 Be6*. 
watching  male  GMs  asked 
Polgar  why  she  had  failed  to 
go  for  a win  by  l. . . Kxg3  2 
Nf5+  Kg4  3 Nh&+  Kh5  when 
the  BK  has  escaped  and 
Black  wins  with  doubled 
rooks  on  the  seventh.  What 
had  she  seen? 

Solution.  Back  Page 
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ENCOUNTERS  WITH  THE  FT 


‘Bardolator’  in 
love  with  one 


Liesl  Schil  linger  meets  Harold  Bloom,  the  Falstaffian  Yale  professor 
whose  passion  for  Shakespeare  has  left  him  forsaking  all  others 


Two  Americans  have 
acquired  notoriety  and  nick- 
names over  the  past  year  for 
loving  one  man  too  much. 
You  have  heard  of  the  "Port- 
ly-Pepperpot-Moni  ca-Le  win  ■ 
sky",  as  the  tabloids  style 
her,  whose  infatuation  with 
Bill  Clinton  nearly  brought 
the  president  down. 

You  will  shortly  hear  from 
the  second,  the  prolific  pan- 
tiflcator,  or  rather,  as  pun- 
dits call  him,  the  “weary  Fal- 
staffian" Harold  Bloom, 
Sterling  professor  of  the 
humanities  at  Yale. 

He  has  spent  the  past  45 
years  letting  the  reading 
world  in  on  his  informed, 
inspired,  idiosyncratic 
assessments  of  every  writer 
who  has  ever  written  any- 
thing worth  reading. 

In  his  1996  book  The  West- 
ern Canon  - a surprise  bit 
both  in  the  US  and  the  UK  - 
Bloom  listed  26  authors  he 
believed  rated  re-reading. 
Two  years  on,  his  ardent 
passion  for  one  writer  has 
spurred  him  to  revise  his 
earlier  judgment  and  narrow 
. the1  field  from  26  to  one. 

1 realise  now  you  don’t 
need  a list  All  you  need  is 
Shakespeare,"  Bloom  says. 
“He  outweighs,  t think,  the 
rest  of  western  literature,  if 
' only  because  nobody  else 
gives  us  so  many  human 
beings  - people  more  real 
than  we  are." 

Bloom’s  750-page  wrap-up  . 
of  his  hero's  oeuvre,  Shake- 
speare,■ The  Indention  of  the 
Human,  has  just  appeared  in 
the  UK '{Fourth  Estate,  £25). 
and  Bloom'  would-  be 
delighted  IT  his  ' critical  •- 
approach  could  make  the 
walls  of  the  academic  estab- 
lishment ■ come  crashing:: 
down  - particularly  English  ■ ' 
walls. 

: "What  T call  the  School  of ' 
Resentment,,  a politicised 
substitution  for  literary  ^ 
study,  or  what  we  used  to ", 
._‘call  literary  criticisni,  is 
even  more  dominant  in 'the 
Anglo  academy  than  in- the 
American  academy,”  he 

.declares.  ^ r 

.'If- you  wish" to  take  issue 
With  his  perspective  during, 
hiswbistle-stop  tourthrough 
Cambridge,  Oxford,  London, _ 
and  Stratford-upon-Avon,' 
bear  hi  mind  that  he  rather 
expects  to  receive  for  him- 
self the  same  deference 
Bloom  accords  his  hero. 

“A  Shakespearean  audi-' 
ence  is  like : the  gods  in 
Homer,"  he  writes'  in  his 
new  book.  “We  look,  on  and 
listen,  and  are  hot  tempted 
to  intervene.”  You  may  be 


The'  war  in  Kosovo  is  too  | 
serious  for  Europe  to  handle  | 
oh  its'  own.  Fortunately  we  ; 
can  turn,  as  we  always  do.  to  | 
tote.  United  States. . This 

self-evident  -proposition  , 
should  pop  a few  balloons  of  I 
self-delusion.  ■ j 

- "•  Our  first  bubble  is  the 
iuyth  that  the  Security 

’Council:  .or.  the  United 
Nations'  itself,  amounts  to 
-something.  It  does  not.  The 
UN  is  a ' paper  hat  put  on 
Uncle  Sam^Tmad  when  it  is 
useful  to  wear  it.  Take  away 
American  -strength  and  all 
you  have  is  an  expensive 
debatihg^chairiber  set  on  the 
edge,  of  Manhattan  island. 

’ That  is  why  bamtwringixig 
■over  whether  it  was.  legal  'to 
bomb  greater  Serbia  is  an 
occupation  for  international^ 
lawyers,  not  realists.  . 

'The  same  can  be  saw  o* 
proposals  for  a stand-alone 
European  defence  force.  Let 
us  -sav  something  Franco- 
German  is  cobbled  together- 
Assume  Britain  and  Italy 

Join  in,-foflowed  by  *nns£  or 

the  rest  of  the  EU.  The  rest* 

wouid  be  unwieldy,  and  not 

powerful  enough-  • * 

: it  could  not  rephcate  the 
Stealth  flghtera  the  tomb- 
ing, capacity  of  flotillas  o 
B52s,  the  massr  .firtags  o* 
-Crtara  missfles  that  we  have 

- seen  over  the  past  10  d^- 

Europe  does  not  possess  suf- 


tempted  to  intervene  with 
Harold  Bloom,  but  don’t  get 
your  hopes  up. 

In  the  world  according  to 
Bloom,  Shakespeare 
invented  not  only  the  char- 
acters in  his  plays,  but  tbe 
characters  of  every  one  of 
the  several  billion  souls  born 
after  them,  including  us;  it 
was  Shakespeare’s  Hamlet, 
and  Falstaff  - and  Iago,  too 
- who  gave  birth  to  person- 
ality. Before  them,  people 
lived,  grew  old  and  died 
rather  like  grasshoppers,  c- 
Thompson's  gazelles;  nobody 
needed  to  seek  psychother- 
apy - character  was  ineluc- 
table. 

“I  am  sure  I will  run  into 
controversy,”  he  announces, 
as  he  lies  on  a fully  extended 
leather  redioer  in  his  study, 
his  mountainous  stomach 
blocking  his  view  to  his  slip- 
pered bare  feet  He  looks  like 
a sweater-dad  walrus  on  a 
rock,  and  be  stares  at  tbe 
ceiling  as  he  speaks,  chang- 
ing his  inflection,  and  aug- 
menting and  interrupting 
himself  at  will,  as  if  we  were 
in  some  sense  having  a con- 
versation. UI  ’ think  I will 
allow  as  little  discussion  as 
possible."  he  decides. 

The  day  we  met,  I had 
walked  to  Washington 
Square  in  the  freezing  noon- 
time, trying  to  spot  Bloom's 
house  in  the  brick  row  by 
the  park.  My  head  was  spin- 
ning with  the  Bloom  Top  40 
- which  included  HazHtt  and 
AJ).  Nuttall,'  Petruchio  and 
Cleopatra,  Dr  Johnson  and 
Beckett,  and  anecdotes  of 
Giambattista  Vico.  I was  not 
going  tu  be  caught 'out:  I had  ' 
read  Bloom's  Anxiety  of 
Influence , his  Shakespeare,, 
and  his  Western  Canon. 

' And  then,  as  I paced  the 
pavement,  an  aged  man 
materialised  on  the  landing 
of  one  of  the  houses  and 
peered  down  the  steps  at  me 
from  red-rimmed  eyes, 
beneath  bushy  eyebrows.  He 
had  a . large  mouth  and  a. 
frizz  of  white  hair,  and  wore 
a navy  jumper. 

He  looked  as  everyone, 
including,  himself,  said  he 
would  lock:  like  Falstaff  - 
all  that  was  lacking  was  a 
set  of  holsters  with  bottles  of 
sherry  in  them.  I noticed  the 
bare  tops  of  his  feet,  peeking : 
out  above  battered  leather 
slippers.  Just  as  I was  thlnk- 
ing  with  alarm:  “Have  1 got 
the  right  one?”  he  spoke. 

“Come  In  child,  come  in!” . 
He  motioned  me  up  the 
steps,  and  there  we  were 
inride  bis  pine-floored,  higb- 
ceilinged  New  York  pied-S- 


ferre.  He  declined  my  offer 
of  hinch,  and  pooh-poohed 
my  concern  that  my  visit 
had  deprived  him  of  a perfor- 
mance of  Simon  Bocamegra, 
where  his  wife  had  gone. 

“It’s  not  for  me  child,  lt;s 
not  for  me."  he  assured  me. 

T will  quote  my  hero  Dr  • 

Samuel  Johnson,  who  went 
to  the  Italian  Opera  once, 
and  as  he  walked  out  mut- 
tered to  BosweQ,  'An  exotic 
- and  irrational  entertain- 
ment'.” - 

Bloom  padded  over  to  his 
armchair,  sank  into  it  until 
It  squawked  into  its  full 
reclining  capacity,  and 
directed  me  to  a sofa. 

I sat  down  beside  him,  and 
immediately  confessed  the 
undergraduate  fears  that 
bad  led  me  to  avoid  his 
course  “Shakespeare  and 
Originality”,  when  I was  a 
student  at  Yale.  Bloom 
began  to  speak,  in  the 
baroque,  impersonally,  inti- 
mate lyrical  plaint  that  is  his 
alone,  and  suddenly  I saw 
that  my  decade  of  trepida- 
tion had  been  unnecessary,  a 
man  who  knows  everything 
about  Shakespeare  does  not 
torment  undergraduates  by 
exposing  what  they  don’t 
know.  He  is  far  too  busy 
imparting  what  he  does. 

“My  dear,  I don't  know 

how  many  splendid  young  Harold  Moonc 1am  sore  IwiUrnn  into  controversy.  There  ii  no  love  tost  between  the  academic  profoaon  and  me* 


ladies  have  said  to  me 
through  the  years,  ‘I  was 
afraid  to  take  the  course’.” 
he  said. 

“It  makes  me  very 
unhappy,  because,  although 
one  is  an  aged  old  monster, 
who  among  us  wants  to 


joke,  but  weTe  talking  about 
a writer  who  wrote  39  plays 
in  less  than  24  years,  and 
we’re  also  talking  about  a 
writer  who  in  14  consecutive 
months  wrote  three  plays, 
and  those  plays  happen  to  be 


think  of  himself  as  an  ogre?:  King  Lear.  Macbeth  and  Ant- 
Tm  a nice  old  papa  bear,  and  any  and  Cleopatra  That  puts 


I think  very  amiable  to  my 
students.  I just  wish  they' 
would  speak  up  occasion- 


the  whole  thing  in  the  realm 
of  the  supernatural  as  fer  as 
I’m  concerned.” 


an  exegete.”  What  Bloom 
wants  to  be  is  an  old-style 
literary  critic,  in  the  manner 
of.  his  beloved  Dr  Johnson, 
and  he  does  .not  have  a lot  of 
competition. 

- It- was  60  years  ago -that. 
Bloom  laid  the  groundwork 
for  his  career.  He  was  the 
youngest  of  five  children  of 
Jewish  immigrants  in  the 
Bronx,  and  the  only  one  to 
graduate  from  high  school. 


have  no  chance  of  repeating 
his  career  path:  “IT  I'  had 
been  bom  in  1970  instead  of 
in  1930, 1 would  have  never 
got  an  academic  job  teaching 
English;  but  then  neither 
would  Dr  Samuel  Johnson.” 
he  complained. 

“if  you  are  not  a political 
zealot;  if  you  are  not  a fem- 
inlsta,  or  a Marxists  - and  I 
call  them  that  because  they 
are  not  real  feminists,  they 


‘Ypu  don’t  need  a list  All  you  need  is 
Shakespeare.  He  outweighs  the  rest  of  western 
literature  apd  gives  us  so  many  human  beings’ 


T was  just  a little  bear  of  are  not  real  Marxists  - if 
eight-  or  nine,  and  I was  you  are  not  a multicultural - 


ally,”  he  sighed,  and  sank 
deeper  in  his  chair  . . .. 

' “A  charming  young  lady 
from  Newsweek  came  down 
to  visit  me  in  New  Haven 
last  week  and  brought  a 
video  of  Shakespeare  in  Love 
so  we  could  watch  it 
together  - and  she  told  me 
she  had  been  afraid,"  he 
said,  t asked  for  his  assess- 
ment of  the  film.  “My  only 
real  critique  was  the  notion 
that  Shakespeare  ever  had 
writer’s  block,”  he  said. 

' “It’s  [Tom]  Stoppard’s 


The  lit  crit  cabal  that 
Bloom  derides  struggles  to 
reduce  Shakespeare  to-  a 

- symptom  of  his  age,  he  said 
“But  I would  much  rather  be 
inclined  to  see  him  as  a god 

- You  know,  a mortal  god”  I 
suggest  to  him  that  this  is 
pretty  much  the  way  Yale 
students  see  Bloom... 

“What  an  awftil  thing  to 
say,”  he  moaned.  "I'm  a 
good-natured  old  creature.  1 
don't  think  I have  any  such 

- pretensions.  1 am  not  Shake- 
speare, my  dear,  I am  merely 


reading  poetry  all  the  time; 
my  Unde  Samuel  took  me  to 
Yankee  Stadium,"  he 
remembered. 

• “We  were  eating  hot  dogs 
and  watching  the  Yankees, 
and  he  said  'Harry,  what  are 
you  going  to  do  when  you 
grow  up?  All  you  do  is  read 
poetry.’  And  I said  Td  like 
to  find  some  way  of  just 
reading  poetry’." 

“He  6aid,  “There  are  places 
called  Harvard  and  Yale 
where  you  can  be  a professor 
of  poetry.”  I had  never  heard 
of  Harvard  and  Yale.  And  I 
said  “Wen,  that’s  what  HI  be 
when  I grow  up’." 

IDs  greatest  sorrow  is  that 
the  eight-year-old  Harry 
Bloom  wannabes  of  Coday 


ist,  or  a black  studies  type, 
you  won't  get  a job  in  the 
academy.  There  is  no  love 
lost  between  the  profession 
and  myself,"  he  said  fiercely. 

Unsurprisingly,  for  more 
than  a decade.  Bloom  has 
steered  his  best  students 
away  from  careers  in  aca- 
demia. “We  have,  as  you 
know,  a ruined  university 
culture,  we  have  a cultural 


tragedy.  It's  a profession  of  a 
ghastly  conformity,  they're 
all  as  alike  as  peas  in  a pod 

“They  try  to  say.  ‘Oh 
Shakespeare,  he's  no  better 
than  Thomas  Middleton,  or 
he’s  no  better  than  George 
Chapman:  he's  another  Eliz- 
abethan playwright.'  But 
finally,  he  Is  so  much  better 
than  ail  other  writers  taken 
together  that  you  simply 
cannot  discuss  him  In  the 
terms  that  apply  to  than.  He 
knows  more  than  you  do. 
That  is  what  [the  theoreti- 
cians] cannot  accept  Shake- 
speare knows  everything 
they  know,  and  indeed  he 
knows  them  better  than  they 
know  him  - because  he 
invented  them.” 

If  Bloom  is  a “bardolator", 
his  students  are  bardoLators 
and  Bloomolators.  At  a time 
when  academe  is  seized  up 
with  so  much  caution  and 


quantification,  it's  easy  to 
.see  wby  Bloom's  wide-rang- 
ing scholarship,  fearless  pro- 
nouncements. and  breath- 
taking enthusiasms  win 
their  fealty.  . 

“I  would  go’  so  far  as  to  say 
that  if  you  were  to  take  a 
balancing  scale  and  you  put 
Shakespeare  in  the  left-hand 
balance,  and  in  the 
right-band  you  were  to  put 
all  the  rest  of  western  litera- 
ture, including  even  Dante, 
even  Homer,  everything 
right  down  to  the  present  - 
the  Shakespeare  side  of  the 
scales  would  go  down,  and 
the  others  would  fly  up  in 
the  air,"  Bloom  proclaims. 
“Shakespeare  outweighs.  I 
think,  the  rest  of  western  lit- 
erature. 1 don’t  know  if 
that's  obsession,  it's  just  an 
aesthetic  judgment." 

For  Bloom,  it  is  evident, 
there  need  be  no  difference. 


ETHICS  TODAY  JOE  ROGALY 


must  reign 


Nato  failure  is  too  awful  to  contemplate  - so  keep  bombing  and  keep  your  fingers  crossed 


ficient  win  power  to  accumu- 
late the  funds  and  knowhow 
needed  to  match  US  military 
capability. 

. Even  the  French  seem  to 
be  dragging  themselves 
towards  ' an  acknowledge- 
ment that  the  only  Super- 
power bn  the  planet  is  just 
that  We  can  never  be' sure 
about  what  President  Chirac 
will  do:  on  the  diplomatic 
front;  it  is  in  character  for 


would  be  a nonsense.  It 
would  quickly  disintegrate. 

In  Bosnia,  the  US  sat  back 
during  the  first  phase  of  the 
. dvfl  war.  “This  is  a disaster 
happening  outside  Europe's 
front  door,"  said  the  man 
from  the  State  Department 
“We  ghaTl  let  Europe  handle 
St."  As  we  know,  Europe  mis- 
handled it 

The  US  cavalry  bad  to 
come  to  the  rescue.  In  Kos- 


Eveii  the  French  sem  to  be  dragging,  ; 
themselves  towards  an  acknowledgement  that 
the  only  superpower  on  the  planet  is  just  that 


France  to  asset  its  individu- 
ality by  rocking  tbd  boat 
But  ft  Is  significant  that 
there  has  been  no  bolding 
back,  of  French  firepower. 
The  - country  that  once- 
flounced  out  of  Nato  has 
contributed  '40  Mirage  2000 
and  Jaguar  fighters.  to_  the 
forces .'  attacking  Serbian 
Ternary  targets.  ~ 

As  to  Nato  itseK  it  is  plain  , 
that,  .the  US  is  Its  most  J 
important : member,-  out--’ 
weighing  s]]  th  e ‘ ofliere  put 
together.  Nato  minus  France 
rubbed  along:  all -right  as 
loj^^thegreto-siiQt-lflSted;, 
Without  America  the  most ' 
powerful  alliance  to  history 


..ovo  ithas.led  froan  toe  front 
Its  credibtoty  is  at  stake. 

This  is  wtojrNato  Mure 
to  curb-  the  excesses  of 
Slobodan  MUosevIc  is  so 
awful  to  contemplate.  There 
Is  a t least  a possibility  that 
when  the  dust  has  settled 
the  Serbian,  president  will 
still  be  in  power,  with,  an 
ethnically  cleansed  Kosovo 
as  £poty.  Even  - if  a fig-leaf 
•peace  agreement  is  brokered 
-by  Russia  anything  close  to 
'such  an  outcome  would  be  a 
: devastating  humiliation  for 
the.  White  House. 

It  would . be  nearly  the 
equivalent  of  the  crushing 
defeat  of  tbe.  US  at  tbe  bands 


of.  North  Vietnam,  and  par- 
ticularly debilitating  while 
memories  of  the  undignified, 
scuttle  tom.  Somalia  persist. 

- This  is  a forlorn  prospect 
It  would  leave  the  liberal 
democracies  fiat,  bereft  of 
the  ability  to  deploy  their 
armed  forces  against,  ruth- 
less- regimes.  Some  knee-jerk 
anti-Americans  might  mut- 
ter that  the  international  i 
community  would  be,  better  , 
off  without  the  great  techno- 
warrior  to  defend  it  but  we  J 
are  not  of  that  persuasion. 

A catastrophe  for  Nato 
would  be  of  a quite  different 
order  to.  a breakdown  of  the 
peace  in  Northern  Ireland. 
The  US  has  been  involved  in  ‘ 
efforts  to  settle  this  other 
long-running  tribal  conflict 
bn  an  edge  of  western 
Europe  but  it  has  not  staked 
its  reputation,  .either  mili- 
tary or  diplomatic,  on  a 
guaranteed  success. 

We  may  doubt  whether 
the  British  and  Irish  prime 
ministers  could  have  bro- 
kered tb  e Good  Friday  1998 
accords  without  US  help. 
This  does  not  stop  us  tom 
acknowledging  the  dedica- 
tion of  Tony  Blair  and  Bertie 
Ahern  in  flRftktog  a renewal 
in  time  for  Good  Friday  1999. 

When  Bill  Clinton  dis- 
patched George  Mitchell  to 
Belfast  the  president  knew 
that  the  former  majority 


| leader  of  the  US  senate  faded 
.an  almost  impossible  task, 
The  chances  of  a lasting 
peace  have  always  been 
1 slim.  There  would  be  sad- 
| ness,  but  no  shame,  in  a . 
political  breakdown.  ’ 

The  Balkan  endeavour  is 
tor  more  perilous.  Some  of 
those  who  have  begun  to- 
: perceive  the  heavy  price  of 
failure  of  the  bombing  cam- 
paign argue  that  there  is 
only  one  remaining  option  - 
- the  dispatch  of  ground  I 
troops,  with  or  without  Ser- 
bian consent. 

This  sounds  stout-hearted  i 
and  rational,  but  it  could  be 
disastrous  in  practice.  A 
botched  invasion  of  Kosovo 
would  be  the  worst  conceiv- 
able outcome.  We  have  all 
read  of. the  difficult  terrain, 
the  fierce  resistance  likely  to 
be  encountered.. It  is  possible 
to  imagine  heavy  Nato  casu- 
alties, including  Americans 
if  they  were  deployed,  sap- 
ping  public  support. 

We  may  reach  the  stage  in 
which  the  risk  of  such  a 
debacle  seems  less  awful 
than  a Milosevic  victory,  but 
we  are  not  there  yet.  Mean- 
while we  weep  as  we  see  the 
columns  of  refugees  on  our 
TV  screens.  That  is  why 
Nato  has  .to  carry  on  bomb-- 
ing,  while  we  keep  our  fin- 
gers crossed- 
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Congo  horror 

The  world  was  outraged  when  it  learned  of  King  Leopold's  sadistic  brutality  in 
Africa  a century  ago.  Tariq  Ali  on  a brilliant  new  history 
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m THE  RUBBER  COILS. 
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Punch  takes  up  the  campaign  against  Belgium’s  King  Leopold  II  in  the  Congo 


KING  LEOPOLD’S  GHOST: 
A Story  of  Greed,  Terror 

and  Heroism 

by  Adam  Hochschild 

Macmillan  £2150. 400  page 


7n  1961.  Adam  Hochschild  was  a 
student  visiting  Leopoldville.  A 
drunken  CIA  agent  was  boasting 
bow  they  had  organised  the  mur- 
der of  Patrice  Lumumba,  and 
driven  the  body  of  the  slain  Con- 
golese leader  round  the  city  in 
the  boot  of  the  agent's  car  to  find 
a place  where  it  could  be  dis- 
posed of.  Hochschild  never  forgot 
the  Congo,  and  three  decades 
later  be  has  produced  a history 
like  none  other. 

A hundred  years  ago.  enlight- 
ened people  in  the  western  world 
were  outraged  by  a holocaust  in 
Africa  which  left  millions  dead. 
Denunciations  thundered  from 
speakers'  platforms  around  the 
US  and  Europe.  One  open  letter 
to  The  Times  was  signed  by  11 
peers.  19  bishops.  13  newspaper 
editors  and  76  MPs.  Viscount 
Grey.  Britain's  foreign  secretary, 
declared  that  no  overseas  issue 
had  so  intensely  aroused  the  Brit- 
ish public  for  30  years.  Arthur 
Conan  Doyle  wrote  a pamphlet 
on  the  Congo  atrocities  which 
sold  25,000  copies  In  the  first 
week  alone.  Yet  today  not  one 
person  in  a thousand  could  say 
what  the  fuss  was  all  about, 
unless,  of  course,  they  have 
already  read  this  amazing 
book. 

The  conquest  of  the  Congo  by 
Belgium's  King  Leopold  Q was 
carried  out  with  a sadistic  bru- 
tality that  surpassed  all  else  in 
the  race  for  African  colonies  that 
began  in  the  1870s.  A Belgian 
government  commission  years 
later  estimated  that  between  the 
early  1880s  and  1908.  the  years  of 
Leopold's  reign,  the  population  of 
the  Congo  decreased  by  half.  His- 
torians now  accept  that  between 
5m  and  8m  people  died. 

A vain,  shrewd  and  greedy 
man.  King  Leopold  had.  to  his 
Immense  frustration,  inherited 
the  throne  of  one  of  the  smallest 
of  Europe's  countries.  The  Congo 
was  77  times  the  area  of  Belgium. 
Even  little  Holland  next  door 


had  Us  colonies  in  the  East 
Indies,  Leopold  observed  jeal- 
ously; why  shouldn't  he  have  his 
in  Africa? 

Henry  Morton  Stanley  couldn't 
have  agreed  more.  Stanley,  as 
Hochschild  reveals,  was  a darker, 
more  complex  and  duplicitous 
man  than  his  image  as  the  heroic 
explorer  who  was  later  lionised 
and  knighted  by  Queen  Victoria. 
In  1874-77,  be  made  his  epic  999- 
day  journey  across  Africa  in 
which  he  charted  the  course  of 
the  Congo  River,  proving  that  it 
was  a navigable  highway  into  the 
heart  of  the  continent.  News  of 
this  feat  made  Stanley  hot  prop- 
erty for  the  imperial  powers  of 
the  day,  and  Leopold  sent  emis- 
saries to  meet  the  explorer  off  the 
boat  at  Marseilles. 

Stanley  organised  the  building 
of  roads,  steamers  and  trading 
posts  for  the  King.  He  signed 
treaties  with  unsuspecting  chiefs, 
all  of  which  were  put  on  the  table 
at  the  Berlin  conference  of 
1884-1885,  where  Europe’s  powers 
met  to  divide  up  Africa  formally. 
At  Berlin  the  Congo  was  assigned 
not  to  Belgium  but  to  King  Leo- 
pold personally  - the  only  occa- 
sion in  modern  times  that  an 
entire  territory  has  been 
formally  recognised  as  the  per- 


At  the  turn  of  the 
century,  the  Congo 
massacre  was  on  the  lips 
of  people  everywhere; 
then  the  world  forgot 

sonal  possession  of  a single 
human  being.  The  Congo  be- 
longed to  Leopold  for  a quarter  of 
a century. 

Besides  status.  King  Leopold 
was  after  the  Congo's  vast 
reserves  of  ivory  and  rubber.  He 
sent  his  private  army  to  clear 
desirable  tracts  of  land  of  all 
inhabitants,  or  to  establish  a 
regime  of  slave-labour  based  on  a 
simple  incentive:  if  a village  did 
not  meet  its  quotas  of  rubber  its 
adult  males,  and  sometimes 
women  and  children  as  well, 
were  executed.  Soldiers  cut  the 
right  hand  off  each-  corpse  and 
brought  them  back  to  the  rubber 


bosses  to  prove  they  had  set  a 
sufficient  example.  The  more 
humane  sometimes  cut  the  hands 
off  people  while  they  were  still 
alive.  Because  flesh  decayed 
quickly  in  the  Congo’s  climate, 
the  hands  were  often  smoked,  to 
preserve  them.  Sometimes  sol- 
diers sliced  off  feet  or  heads  or 
breasts  as  well,  and  photographs 
of  these,  as  well  as  of  bandless 
survivors,  gradually  leaked  to  the 
outside  world. 

The  first  westerner  to  speak 
out  against  King  Leopold  was  a 
black  American,  an  unsung  hero 
of  his  time.  George  Washington 

Williams  was  a Baptist  minister. 

lawyer,  Journalist,  historian,  and 
the  first  black  member  of  the 
Ohio  State  legislature.  He 
believed  that  American  Negroes 
had  a role  to  play  in  “civilising" 
Africa,  and  in  1890.  he  travelled 
up  the  Congo  River,  aghast  at 
what  he  saw. 

From  Stanley  Falls  in  the  heart 
of  the  Congo.  Williams  wrote  an 
excoriating  open  letter  document- 
ing slavery,  kidnapping,  rape  and 
murder  under  Leopold.  He  went 
on  to  describe  how  Stanley  had 
got  chiefs  to  sign  over  their  land 
to  Leopold.  Stanley  had  per- 
suaded them  that  whites  had  the 
magical  power  to  resist  bullets 
and  invoke  the  sun  - be  would 
have  someone  shoot  at  him  with 
a blank  cartridge,  then  Gsh  a bul- 
let out  of  his  shoe;  he  would  then 
use  a magnifying  glass  to  light 
his  cigar,  and  suggest  he  could 
tell  the  sun  to  do  the  same  thing 
to  a nearby  village. 

When  Williams's  letter  was 
published  in  European  and  Amer- 
ican newspapers,  it  provoked  an 
angry  response  from  the  King 
and  a barrage  of  comment  in  the 
Belgian  press.  Unfortunately  Wil- 
liams died  on  his  way  home  from 
Africa,  and  it  was  more  than  a 
decade  before  any  American  or 
European  spoke  out  so  forcefully 
again. 

The  next  was  Edmund  Morel, 
an  official  of  a Liverpool  shipping 
line  that  carried  cargo  between 
Belgium  and  the  Congo.  Compar- 
ing his  firm’s  records  with  offi- 
cial Congo  trade  figures.  Morel 
realised  the  King  was  drastically 
understating  the  figures  for  rub- 
ber imports.  Ships  were  quietly 
delivering  to  Europe  thousands 
of  additional  tons-  of  rubber,  for 
which  no  goods  of  any  kind  were 


being  sent  to  the  Congo  in 
return.  Therefore,  Morel  rea- 
soned. the  rubber  must  have 
been  gathered  by  some  kind  of 
slave  labour.  "It  must  be  bad 
enough  to  stumble  upon  a mur- 
der,” Morel  wrote.  "I  had  stum- 
bled on  a secret  society  of 
murderers  with  a king  for  a cron- 
iman.”  Outraged.  Morel  became  a 
full-time  reformer.  He  won  audi- 
ences with  bishops,  presidents 
and  prime  ministers,  and  ignited 
protest  movements  in  England. 
France,  Switzerland  and  the  US. 

Another  nemesis  of  Leopold's 
was  Roger  Casement,  an  Irish- 
man who  was  British  Consul  in 


the  Congo,  and  whose  deep  sense 
of  Justice  temporarily  coincided 
with  the  political  interests  of 
his  employers.  Hearing  rumours 
of  the  Congo  atrocities.  Case- 
ment was  given  permission  to 
mount  an  investigation.  White- 
hall didn't  like  Leopold's  hogging 
all  the  Congo's  rubber  and  ivory, 
and  thought  a public  scandal 
might  help  rearrange  African 
spheres  of  influence  in  England's 
favour. 

Casement  spent  three  months 
travelling  through  the  Congo, 
collecting  testimony  and  meeting 
people  with  severed  hands.  He 
knew  the  area  well,  and  found 


that  the  population  had 
decreased  dramatically  since  his 
last  visit.  Even  when  published 
by  the  Foreign  Office  in  a 
watered-down  version,  his  report 
shocked  the  world. 

Finally,  some  well-known  fig- 
ures make  cameo  appearances  in 
this  incredible  book.  There  is 
Joseph  Conrad  as  a sea  captain, 
making  his  famous  journey  up 
the  Congo  River  and  finding  "the 
vilest  scramble  for  loot  that  ever 
disfigured  the  history  of  human 
conscience".  There  is  Mark 
Twain,  turning  his  pen  and  voice 
to  this  cause.  There  is  Booker  T. 
Washington,  sharing  speakers' 


platforms  with  Twain  and  taking 
a delegation  of  black  leaders  to 
the  White  House  to  demand 
action  against  Leopold.  

And  finally  there  Is  president 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  whom  every- 
one was  trying  to  influence. 
Roosevelt  was  more  interested  in 
Africa’s  big  game  than  its  people, 
but  eventually  he,  too,  turned 
against  Leopold.  His  solution, 
like  that  of  most  reformers,  was 
to  urge  that  the  Congo  be  taken 
away  from  Leopold  - and  given 
directly  to  Belgium. 

Thinking  himself  .generous, 
King  Leopold  bad  been  planning 
to  leave  the  Congo  to  Belgium  in 
his  will.  But  in  the  end  pressure 
from  the  reformers  forced  him  to 
turn  it  over  while  he  was  still 
alive,  in  1908.  It  was  not  a gift, 
however  the  transfer  was  the 
culmination  of  some  royal  finan- 
cial shenanigans  that  would  have 
landed  any  commoner  In  Jail. 
Leopold  had  borrowed  money 
from  the  Belgian  government  to 
develop  the  Congo,  then  cooked 
the  books,  claimed  the  colony 
was  losing  money,  and  persuaded 
the  government  to  cancel  his 
debt  to  them.  Later,  when  he  was 
forced  to  cede  his  colony,  mil- 
lions of  dollars  were  squeezed  out 
of  the  Congo's  inhabitants  to  pay 
off  him  and  his  heirs. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  the 
Congo  massacre  was  on  the  lips 
of  people  everywhere;  and  then, 
fairly  abruptly,  the  world  forgot 
One  reason  is  that  King  Leo- 
pold burned  all  his  archives.  Half 
a century  later,  when  the  Bel- 
gians had  to  withdraw  from 
Africa,  they  took  with  them  5km 
of  file  drawers  of  documents. 
Most  of  this  enormous  trove  has 
been  closed  to  researchers  ever 
since. 

In  1982,  Henry  Morton  Stan- 
ley's archives,  including  his  cor- 
respondence with  Leopold,  were 
bought  at  auction  by  the  Musde 
Roy  ale  de  L’Afrique  Centrals.  So 
important  did  the  government 
consider  this  acquisition  that  it 
sent  a Belgian  Air  Force  aircraft 
to  collect  it.  Since  then,  on  the 
grounds  that  the  papers  are 
being  indexed,  access  has  been 
denied  to  outsiders. 

King  Leopold  lived  on  in  grand 
style,  and  the  news  of  his  house- 
hold filled  the  tabloids  of  the  day. 

To  the  dismay  of  the  rest  of  the 
royal  family,  be  fathered  two 
children  by  his  teenage  mistress. 
When  one  of  these  children  was 
born  with  a withered  arm, 
Punch,  recalling  the  Congo’s 
severed  hands,  published  a front- 
page cartoon  entitled  “Vengeance 
from  on  High”. 


To  order  ‘King  Leopold’s  Ghost* 
at  the  special  price  of  £20  with 
free  UK  p&p,  call  the  FT  Book- 
shop on  +44  <0)181-324  5611. 
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When  the  troubleshooter  got  shot 

Crisis  manager  George  Stephanopoulos  had  a unique  view  of  the  White  House,  writes  Lionel  Barber 


George  Stephanopoulos  feces  the  press  tam 


George  Stephanopoulos  was 
troubleshooter,  crisis  manager 
and  public  relations  adviser  to 
BUI  Clinton  for  four  turbulent 
years.  Despite  its  saccharine  title. 
All  Too  Human  offers  an 
absorbing  portrait  of  a young 
man’s  relationship  with  a shifty 
and  shameless  politician  who 
may  go  down  as  the  greatest 
survivor  in  American  politics 
since  Richard  Nixon. 

The  book  is  also  a useful 
insider’s  account  of  Clinton’s 
first  term.  It  confirms  our 
suspicions  about  the 
degeneration  of  the  political 
process  in  Washington,  where 
tactics  and  presentation  triumph 
over  policy  and  strategy,  and 
government  is  reduced  to  a 
permanent  re-election  campaign. 

Stephanopoulos  (s  well  placed 
to  comment  because  he  was  one 
of  the  original  spin  doctors.  He 
helped  to  rescue  Clinton’s 
presidential  campaign  in 
February  1992  in  New  Hampshire 
when  the  candidate  was 
floundering  in  “bimbo 
eruptions".  He  scripted  Hillary 
Clinton's  response  to  allegations 
of  her  husband's  adultery.  He 
remained  loyal  to  Clinton  even 
after  bearing  the  tapes  of 
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Gennifer  Flowers  talking  in 
intimate  terms  about  their 
personal  relationship  and  the 
presidential  race,  though  he 
admits  to  feeling  a gut-wrenching 
anger  at  being  deceived. 

The  tension  between  the 
narrator  and  his  subject  is 
reminiscent  of  Primary  Colors, 
the  best-selling  novella  about 
Clinton's  1992  presidential 
campaign.  It  may  explain  why 
Stephanopoulos  was  originally 
fingered  as  the  anonymous 
author  rather  than  Joe  Klein,  the 
former  Newsweek  columnist. 

Like  Klein.  Stephanopoulos  is 
awestruck  and  appalled  by 


Clinton’s  conduct.  Both  men 
desperately  wanted  to  believe  in 
the  young  governor  from 
Arkansas.  Both  grasped  that  he 
was  capable  of  reaching  out 
beyond  the  Democratic  party’s 
liberal  base  and  winning  the  first 
presidential  election  since  Jimmy 
Carter  in  1976. 

“I  came  to  see  how  Clinton's 
shamelessness  is  a key  to  his 
political  success,  how  his 
capacity  for  denial  is  tied  to  tbe 
optimism  that  is  his  greatest 
political  strength."  the  author 
writes,  before  adding  rather 
lamely:  “For  every  reckless  and 
expedient  act.  there  are  others  of 
vision  and  leadership.” 

The  second  child  of  a solid 
Greek  family  from  Fall  River, 
Massachusetts.  Stephanopoulos 
sometimes  explains  his 
relationship  with  Clinton  in 
terms  of  a seduction.  But  other 
motives  persuaded  him  to 
overlook  Clinton’s  conservative 


positions  on  the  death  penalty, 
aid  to  the  Nicaraguan  contras, 
and  sending  US  troops  to  the 
Gulf  war.  He  smelt  a winner. 

After  the  campaign. 
Stephanopoulos  slotted  into  tbe 
White  House.  His  account 
confirms  the  impression  of 
organised  cbaos  during  Clinton's 
first  term,  whether  on  gays  in  tbe 
military,  Supreme  Court 
nominations  or  health  care 
reform.  The  thirtyso  me  things 
like  Stephanopoulos  simply 
lacked  the  experience  and 
judgment  to  do  the  job.  His 
biggest  mistake  was  to  persuade 
the  Clintons  to  help  Bob 
Woodward.  Washington  Post 
reporter,  write  a book  about  the 
first  six  months  in  office.  The 
result  was  devastating  and  the 
First  Couple  never  forgave  him. 

After  tbe  Republicans  swept 
the  1994  mid-term  elections,  the 
divisions  between  George  and  his 
master  grew  wider.  Clinton 


dumped  the  Congressional 
Democrats  and  embraced  a 
tax-cutting  Republican  agenda. 
Instead  of  George,  the  wide-eyed 
liberal,  Clinton  plumped  for  Dick 
Morris,  the  manic  political  guru 
and  pollster,  memorably 
described  here  as  “tbe  dark 
buddha  whose  belly  Clinton 
would  rub  in  desperate  times”. 

When  George  meets  Dick  For 
dinner  in  Washington.  Morris 
explains  the  political  facts  of  life: 
"Watching  from  the  outside.  I 
could  imagine  how  hard  it  must 
have  been  on  the  inside.  And  l 
want  to  thank  you  for  winning 
the  last  election  so  l can  win  tbe 
re-election."  Stephanopoulos 
records  his  own  thoughts:  “Spare 
me  the  unctuous  bullshit,  you 
insincere  prick.  You’ve  been 
trying  to  get  me  fired  for 
months." 

Finally,  the  strain  becomes  too 
much.  Stephanopoulos  has  hives. 
He  is  on  anti-depressants.  He 


starts  to  hear  the  sound  of  forks 
grinding  on  china  plates.  His 
therapist  prescribes  mind-games 
and  a new  superdrug  (a 
“serotonin  reuptake  inhibitor"). 
Finally,  he  makes  the  break  and 
kicks  his  addiction  to  the 
Washington  power  game. 

The  rest,  as  they  say.  Is 
history’.  When  the  ultimate 
bimbo  erupts  in  the  form  of 
Monica  Lewinsky. 
Stephanopoulos  is  immediately 
suspicious.  He  knows  Clinton  is 
lying  because  the  downcast  eyes, 
tbe  stutter,  the  dry  throat,  and 


the  pale  face  have  given  way  to 
self-righteous  fury.  After  he 
mentions  the  word 
“impeachment"  in  his  new 
role  as  TV  pundit,  he 
becomes  a non-person  at  the 
White  House. 

All  Too  Human  was  obviously 
a cathartic  experience  for 
Stephanopoulos.  But  knowing 
how  be  aided  and  abetted  in 
Clinton's  own  deceit,  the 
question  one  is  tempted  to  ask  at 
the  end  of  the  book  is:  hey, 
George,  bow  come  it  took  you  so 
long  to  wise  up? 
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First  there  was  Italy's 
postwar  economic  miracle. 
Then  the  “bribesville"  cor- 
ruption scandals  that  shook 
the  country's  political  and 
business  institutions.  Now 
the  country  is  in  tbe  throes 
of  a “big  bang”,  provoked  by 
membership  of  European 
monetary  union  and  finan- 
cial globalisation,  and  under- 
going a financial  and  eco- 
nomic earthquake,  while  the 
old  business  and  political 
networks  that  traditionally 
pulled  tbe  strings  of  power 
are  falling  apart.  Relatively 
small  companies  are  staging 
hostile,  highly  leveraged 
takeovers  for  some  of  the  old 
icons  of  Italian  industry’.  Big 
banks  are  trying  to  get  into 
bed  together. 

All  this  has  to  a large 
extent  overshadowed  the 
Benetton  phenomenon.  Not 
that  one  of  the  country's  few 
truly  global  brands  has 
remained  indifferent  to  the 
tidal  wave  of  change  sweep- 
ing the  country. 

The  Benetton  family  has 
been  diversifying  to  seize 
opportunities  offered  by  the 
opening  of  tbe  Italian  mar- 
ket and  the  dismemberment 
of  both  the  state  sector 
and  the  old  networks  of  tbe 
salotto  buono  - the  good 
drawing  room  of  Italian  pri- 
vate finance.  They  are  plan- 
ning to  bid  for  the  privatisa- 
tion of  Italy’s  airports  and 
railway  stations  after 
expanding  in  the  European 


United  colours  in  a divided  nation 


Paul  Betts  looks  at  the  rise  and  controversy  of  the  Benetton  family  and  business 
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motorway  cafe  and  shops 
business. 

But  as  a sign  of  how  limes 
are  rapidly  changing  in 
Italy,  Benetton,  for  alt  its 
retailing  might,  has  just 
dropped  out  of  the  MIB30  - 
the  Milan  bourse's  index  of 
the  country's  30  most  highly 
capitalised  stocks. 

The  company  and  its  fam- 
ily members  are  no  longer 
grabbing  headlines.  Its  revo- 
lutionary marketing  tech- 
niques, relying  largely  on 
the  undisputed  if  controver- 
sial talents  of  the  maverick 
photographer  Oliviero  Tos- 
cani.  are  beginning  to  look 
tired. 

Luciano  Benetton,  like  all 
princes  of  Italian  industry 
and  commerce,  still  gives 
interviews  on  the  state  of 
the  world  and  Italy,  but  his 
company,  once  a symbol  of  a 
newr  style  of  Italian  hip  capi- 


talism, has  become  distinctly 
bourgeois. 

Yet  it  is  still  a classic  rags- 
to-riches  story,  a little  piece 
of  Italian  history  and  one 
which,  until  a few  years  ago, 
reflected  the  many  ingredi- 
ents that  constituted  the 
country’s  postwar  economic 
miracle.  Undoubtedly,  too. 
tbe  Benetton  family  and  cor- 
porate saga  played  an  impor- 
tant early  role  in  transform- 
ing old  Italian  business 
attitudes.  It  is  also  a remark- 
able story  of  personal 
achievement 

Jonathan  Mantle's  book  is 
a detailed  and  straight- 
forward account.  Although  it 
claims  to  have  penetrated 
the  secret  world  or  Benetton, 
the  overall  impression  is 
that  the  formidably  well- 
oiled  publicity  machine  has 
again  successfully  done  its 
job  of  promoting’  Luciano, 
the  family  patriarch,  the  rest 
of  his  family  and  the  brand. 
In  the  same  way  that  Rich- 
ard Branson  manages  to 
charm  his  opponents,  the 
combination  of  Luciano's 
charisma  and  Toscani's 
artistic  skills  has  a seductive 
power,  and  Mantle  was 
clearly  not  immune  to  the 
Benetton  spell. 


Luciano  Benetton  is  a 
character  straight  out  of  a 
Roald  Dahl  book  - at  least  in 
his  formative  years.  He  rode 
20  miles  to  school  and  back 
on  a bicycle.  He  bad  to  look 
after  his  younger  brothers 
and  sister  when  his  father, 
who  ran  a small  hired  car 
business,  died.  He  went  to 
work  in  a local  store. 
Together  with  his  sister  Giu- 
liana.  who  became  the  cre- 
ative talent  behind  the  firm. 


Benetton  set  the 
world  on  fire  with 
explosive  marketing 
campaigns  that  hit 
home  hard 


he  started  building  up  what 
was  to  become  the  world's 
largest  clothing  retailer  and 
the  biggest  consumer  of 
wooL 

Tbe  business  genius  was 
to  invent  a new  concept  of 
retail  franchising.  Benetton 
produced  tbe  goods  through 
its  own  manufacturing  and 
subcontracting  network;  the 


thousands  of  shops  around 
the  world  bought  these 
clothes  and  sold  them. 
Benetton  did  not  charge  any 
royalties.  The  storekeepers 
had  to  pay  for  the  clothes 
and  Benetton  would  not  take 
back  the  unsold  stock. 

Like  Branson.  Luciano 
Benetton  understood  the 
changing  fashion  and  life- 
style demands  of  the 
younger  generation.  Above 
all,  he  understood  their  col- 
our sense.  And  thus  was 
born  United  Colours  of 
Benetton.  With  Toscani,  he 
set  the  world  on  fire  with 
explosive  marketing  cam- 
paigns that  hit  home  hard 
big  issues  sucb  as  racism. 
Aids,  war  and  peace. 

Benetton  has  often  been 
criticised  for  exploiting  these 
Issues  as  a marketing  gim- 
mick. That  Is  unfair.  There 
is  undoubtedly  a nobler  com- 
mitment. even  though  there 
are  obvious  commercial 
gains.  Once  again,  there  is  a 
strong  parallel  with  the 
Branson  method:  no  hot  air 
balloons  but  Formula  1 rac- 
ing and,  of  course,  the  ubiq- 
uitous smart  sweaters  that 
both  entrepreneurs  enjoy 
wearing.  Both.  too.  have 
posed  nude  to  promote  them- 


selves and  their  business. 

Mantle  does  shed  some 
interesting  light  on  the  per- 
sonal aspects  of  this  all-Ital- 
ian family  saga.  The  reaction 
of  Luciano  Benetton  to  an 
armed  robbery  in  his  villa 
and  a failed  kidnap  attempt 
is  played  out  against  the 
backdrop  of  Italy  during  the 
years  of  the  so-called  strat- 
egy of  tension,  when  the  Red 
Brigades  shot  leading  politi- 
cians and  industrialists  to 
disrupt  the  old  order  and 
attempts  by  the  Church- 
dominated  Christian  Demo- 
crats and  the  communists  to 
seal  a historic  political  com- 
promise. The  book  also 
details  the  construction  of  a 
world  empire  run  from  the 
old  town  of  Treviso  in  what 
has  become  one  of  the  rich- 
est regions  in  northern  Italy. 

Luciano  Benetton’s  busi- 
ness philosophy,  says  Man- 
tle. was  to  build  an  empire 
without  stress.  On  the  occa- 
sion I met  Benetton  in  his 
magnificently  reconstructed 
villa,  which  serves  as  the 
company's  headquarters,  he 
wore  a plum  sweater,  spoke 
softly,  always  pausing  before 
answering  questions.  He 
gave  the  appearance  of  a 
deceptively  shy  man,  a 
loner.  Mantle’s  book  con- 
firms this  impression. 

With  the  Italian  world 
immediately  around  him 
exploding,  Benetton’s  stress- 
free  facade  may  be  starting 
to  come  under  strain. 
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his  time 


Tim  Blanning  considers  a new  biography  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  whose  military  exploits  still  affect  Europe 


FREDERICK  TOE  GREAT: 

A Life  in  Deed  and  Letter 

by  Giles  MacDoncgh 

Weidenfeld  & Nicolson  05. 436  pages 

Biographers  of  a king  or  queen 
who  lived  in  interesting  Hm&c  can 
hedge  their  bets.  If  their  subjects 
prove  to  be  dull  old  sticks,  they  can 
liven  up  the  narrative  by  highlight- 
ing.the  contest  - Georges  I to  VI  of 
England  are  examples  that  spring 
easily  to  mind.  If  they  are  sensible 
enough  to  choose  a sovereign 
whose  personality  matches  their 
context,  then  they  are  home  and 
dry.  In  this  sparkling  new  life  of 
Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia, 
Giles  MacDonogh  scores  on  both 
counts. 

When  Frederick  was  born  in 
1712.  Prussia  was  a third-rate  Ger- 
man power  on  about  the  same  level 
as  Saxony  or  Bavaria.  Indeed,  its 
king  had  gained  royal  status  just 
21  years  earlier  and  was  known 
only  as  "King  in  Prussia”  because 
the  western  , part  of  his  eponymous 
■ kingdom  was  under  Polish  rule.  By 
the  time  Frederick  died  in  1786,  he 
had  thrust  his  state  into  the  front 
rank  of  European  powers,  increas- 
ing its  territory  by  50  per  cent,  its 
army  by  150  per  cent  and  its  popu- 
lation by  200  per  cent. 

Moreover,  this  was  unquestion- 
ably his  personal  achievement  if  it 
was  his  greatgrandfather  who  set 
the  ball  rolling  and  his  father  who 
created  the  army  which  made  his 
early  victories  possible,  it  was  only 
Frederick's  genius  - no  weaker 
word  will  suffice  - which  made 
this  meteoric  rise  possible.  Even 
more  than  his  near-contemporary, 

! Tsar  . Peter  of  .Russia,  he  deserved 
his  sobriquet  *Hbe  Great”. 

. -The  decision  he  took  less  than  a 
year  after  coming;-  to  the  thnme-to 
invade  Silesia  and  wrest  it  from' 
the  Habsburg.  monarchy  was  a 
truly  world-historical  moment  The 
effects  are  still  being  felt  today,  for 
good  and  III  (mostly  the latter), 
ft  was  a personal  achievement. 


The  ground  beneath  our  feet 
is  .our  place  in  the  world,  the 
place:  where  we  sink  ;6ur 
roots.  It’B  what  we  rely_on,~ 
where  we  starnt  the  grounds  - 
cin  which  we  make  a stancf  - 
and  so -on. ........  -.*  ■ 

SalmanTtasbdie  «m  elabo-  - 
. rate  the  capacious  metaphor 
of  his- magnificent  new  novel 
; for  whole  paragraphs,  and  - 
since  glancing  allusions 
have  never  been  the  trade- 
mark- of  this  most  exuber-, 
antly,  hedonlstlcally  over- 
explanatory  of  writers  - he 
does.  He  Dirks  it  to  India 
.(“that  place  obsessed  by  . 
plape,  belonging-to-your- 
place,  knowing-your-place  ”). 
home  of  the  three  substan- 
tial characters  in  his  teem- 
ing cast  cif- vividly  drawn 
caricatures.  Moving  down 
into  the  gut-space  of  the 
■ underworld,  he . links  it  .to 
Chasms  and. infernos,  grave- 
spaces,  the  supernatural, 
mythological  black  holes 
and  even  pipe-work  - any- 
thing that  gapes  horribly 
beneath  us  when  , certainties 
give  way. 

And  solid  ground  does 
give.,  way,  repeatedly.  Earth- 
quakes rumble  through  the 
-hook,  .finally  (on  the  first 

page)  Swallowing  its  heroine. 
The  three  protagonists  each 
lose,  their  home-ground, 
choosing  to  -leave.  India 

behind:  “Disorientation,”  as 


not  just  because  he  took  the  deci- 
sions but  also  because  it  was  be 
who  carried  them  out  For  all  the 
noisy  acclaim:  which  still  resounds 
around  the  undeserving  head  of 
Napoleon,  Frederick  has  the  best 
claim  to-be  the. greatest  ruler- 
commander '.of  all  time,  not  least 
because  he  knew  when  to  stop.  His 
crushing  victory  at  Rossbach  on 
November  5 1757  over  a French 
army  twice  as  numerous  as  his 
own,  and  all  in  the  space  of  half  an 
hour,  certainly  bears  comparison 
with  Marengo  or  Austerlitz. 
Indeed,  Its  long-term  consequences 
were  ter  greater. 

But  that  Is  just  the  start  Even  if 
Frederick  had  never  fought  a bat- 
tle, he  would  still  claim  our  atten- 
tion as  reformer,  writer  and  even 
musician.  No  sooner  had  he  come 
to  the  throne  than  he  abolished 
torture,  relaxed  censorship  and  for- 
bade religious  discrimination. 

Frederick's  maxim  that  bis  sub- 
jects should  be  permitted  to  wor- 
ship and  fornicate  as  they  saw  fit  is 
all  the  more  striking  when  one 
recalls  that  this  was  a time  when  a 
French  adolescent  could  have  his 
hands  cut  off.  fads  tongue  cut  out 
and  be  burned,  at  the  stake  for 
uttering  childish  blasphemies. 

In  short,  Frederick  the  Great 
presents  a wonderful  subject  for  a 
biographer  and  Giles  MacDonogh 
certainly  seizes  his  opportunity 
with  both  hands.  He  has  immersed 
himself  in.  Frederick's  voluminous 
works  and  his  even  more  extensive 
correspondence,  emerging  with  the 
most  convincing  personal  portrait 
available  in  any  language.  As  he  is 
not  encumbered  with  the  German 
sense  of  pride  which  distorted  ear- 
lier accounts,  or  the  more  modern 
but  equally  limiting  German  sense 
of  guilt,  he  is  able  to  present  the 
man  as  he  was  in  his  time,  and  not 
as  the  progenitor  of  German  unifi- 
cation .or  German  genocide. 

Writing  with  a verve  and  wit 
worthy  of  his  sufaject,  MacDonogh 
presents  Frederick  as  both  highly 
intelligent  and  highly  neurotic. 
That  such  a personality  could  sur- 
vive the  ordeal  inflicted  by  hi& 
semi-literate  brute  of  a father  says 


Frederick  the  Great  in  I78fc  by  the  time  of  Ms  death,  he  had  thrust  Prussia  into  the  front  rank  of  Earopeanpowen  usrhNo 


a great  deal  for  his  underlying 
toughness.  It  may  also  account  for 
his  spite,  malevolence  and  misan- 
thropy, which  grew  worse  in  old 
age.  Although  capable  of  acts  of 
kindness  and  affection,  he  could  be 
a terrifying  despot  in  bis  personal 
relations.  In  this  department,  he 
met  his  match  in  Voltaire,  who 
spent  three  tempestuous  years  at 
his  court  in  the  early  1750s  before 
being  ejected  in  disgrace. 

. Part  of  Voltaire's  revenge  was  to 
spread  the  rumour  that  Frederick 
was  homosexual  A biographer  is 
quite  right  to  address  his  subject's 
sexuality  and  MacDonogh  does  so 
with  exemplary  objectivity,  never 


speculating  beyond  what  the 
sources  reveal  On  the  one  hand, 
he  avoids  the  tight-lipped  attitude 
of  many  German  historians  reluc- 
tant to  believe  that  their  hero  was 
anything  but  hetero.  on  the  other 
band  he  resists  the  temptation  to 
follow  others  of  a different  stamp, 
such  as  the  late  A-L.  Rowse,  in 
claiming  him  as  one  of  their  own. 

Frederick  was  certainly  a mis- 
ogynist and  undoubtedly,  preferred 
the  company  of  men,  but  almost  all 
the  evidence,  that  be  was  an  active 
homosexual  stems  from  Voltaire. 
MacDonogh’s  judicious  appraisal 
should  be  the  last  word  on  the 
subject. 


jan  Dailey  on  rock ’n*  roll,  leaving  home  and  the  Rushdie  effect 


THEGROUND 
BENEATH  HER  FEET 

by  Salman  Rushdie 

Jonathan  Cape£J8, 575  pages 

the  book  tells  us,  seriously- 
pnnningly,  oyer  and  over 
again,  "is  losing  the  east.”.,  f 
Then,  because  the  pivot  of 
the  novel  is  rock  music,  and 
Rushdie  has  larded  bis  huge, 
roaming,  multi-layered  text 
with  popular  lyrics,  .there  is 
the  echo  of  another  song: 
“The  concrete  and  the  day 
beneath  my  feet-/  begin  to 
crumble  / but  love  will  never 
die  l and  we  shall  see  the 
mountains  tumble./  before 
we  say  goodbye. . ."  For  this 
is  a love  story,  as  well  as  a 
story  of  emigration  and 
transformation.  The -woman 
at  its  centre  is’  Vina  Aspara, 
half-Indian,  half-American, 
dfeplaced.and  abused,  a waif 
who  claws  her  way  out  of 
her  past'  and  into  rock  h’ 
roll  stardom.  Hers  is  one  of 
the  journeys  charted  in 


this  book  full  of . globe-trot- 
tings  and  shifting  ground. 
When  she  was  still  a skinny 
teenager  in  Bombay  in  1956. 
Onrras  Gama,  neglected  son 
of. -Pars!  Anglophiles,  and 
Umeed  Merchant,  aka  Rai, 
both: fen  in  love  with  hen 
Instantly  and  for  ever.  ■ 

Rai  is  the  novel's  acerbic 
narrator  - although  master 
of  ceremonies,  ring-master 
might  better  describe  his 
role  as  he  fills  in  the  details 
of  bow  these  three  Bombay 
kids,  one  by  one,  steer  them- 
selves into  the  realms  of.  the 
internationally  successful, 
reinventing  their  lives  “from . 
the  ground  up".  Rai.  is  a pho- 
tographer, an  observer  and 
snatcber,  and  the  loser  in 
the  infernal  love-triangle  - 
for  although  Rai  loves  Vina, 
Vina  loves  Ormus  - and 
Ormus  is  many-talented, 
handsome,  an  inspired  song- 
writer, irresistible  to  women. 
(But  luckily  for  Rai.  Vine's 
expansive  appetite  means 
she  is  often  -to  be  found  . 
sprawled  in  his  bed.  She's  a 
woman  who  wants  more  . 
than  she  wants.)  - 


Salman  Bnsfafie:  lyrical  iwn 

Ormus  and  Vina  together 
fora  abend  called  VTO,  and 
move  towards  mega-star- 
dom; in  the  last  part  of  the 
book  they  are  to  be  found, 
John-and-Yoko-like.  trapped 
by. feme  in  a Central  Park 
apartment  block. 

Everyone  in  this  book  is 
like  someone  else,  or  many 
other  people.  Spot  the  refer- 
ences: it’s  a rock  buffs 
dream.  VTO  are  Sonny  and 
Cher,  the  violent  lovers. 
Ormus,  the  handsome  genius 


and  surviving  half  of  a pair 
of  twins  (like  Elvis),  evokes 
flashes  of  Bowie,  of  every 
dazzling  star;  Vina  in  all  her 
irresistible  awfulness  is  Tina 
Turner,  or  Joplin,  or 
Madonna,  or  (listen  to  her 
name)  Diana  - for  after  her 
death  she,  too,  becomes  the 
centre  of  a cult  industry. 

And  Rai  the  “event- 
junkie”.  who  lives  every- 
where and  nowhere,  who 
was  bora  like  his  creator  in 
1947,  forced  to  leave  India  by 
threats  on  his  life  - Rai  is  at 
least  partly  Rushdie.  This  is 
the  best  sort  of  autobio- 
graphical fiction,  in  which 
the  authorial  self  is  splin- 
tered and  refracted  from  sev- 
eral tides.  Rai  the  “invisible” 
man  is  Rushdie- in-hiding, 
while  Vine’s  rock  'n'  roll 
existence  is  a capable  paral- 
lel for  Rushdie's  world  star- 
dom - or  notoriety.  Vina 
dies  in  a Mexican  earth- 
quake on  February  14  1989, 
the  day  of  Rushdie’s  fatten. 

There  is  much  more  in 
this  rich  book,  too.  Literary 
and  musical  references,  pun- 
ning and  probing,  profound 


' Biography  remains  the  most 
buoyant  of  historical  genres,  and 
rightly  so.  hi  a post-modernist  cul- 
ture we  can  acknowledge  without 
apology  that  personality  can  tran- 
scend structures.  Frederick  the 
Great  lived  in  interesting  times 
and  marip  those  times  more  inter- 
esting still,  by  his  wit  and  wisdom, 
his  aggression  and  militarism. 
Readers  of  MacDonogh’s  book  are 
granted  access  to  all  those  things 
and  plenty  more  besides. 

To  order  Trederick  the  Great'  (rrp 
£25)  at  the  special  price  of  £22 
with  free  UK  p&p,  call  the  FT 
Bookshop  on  +44  (0)181-324  5511. 


and  skittery,  are  piled  and 
jumbled,  seemingly  ragbag  - 
cricket  and  pirate  radio,  a 
thickly  composted  layer  of 
mythological  allusion,  run- 
ning jokes,  tireless  labyrin- 
thine wordplay,  cracks  at 
the  Pope  and  the  American 
Soul,  joshing  hilarity,  lurch- 
ing sentiment,  biochemicals. 

Controversy  is  never  far 
away.  While  critics  in  the 
UK  are  already  hailing  this 
as  Rushdie's  best  and  deep- 
est yet,  in  India  he  has  been 
attacked  for  bombast,  for 
sneering  at  his  former 
countrymen,  for  doing  noth- 
ing more  than  to  “echo  the 
great  noise  of  the  modern 
world".  (He  does  indeed  echo 
it:  that  remark  could  be 
taken  as  a compliment.) 

The  -garpp  Tirrifan  mmmpn- 
tator  declared  that  British 
and  American  critics  are 
unable  to  take  a tough  line 
with  Rushdie,  that  we  are 
soft  on  him  far  reasons  to  do 
with  the  life,  not  the  art. 
Perhaps.  Maybe  we  need  ! 
some  writers  to  be  phenome- , 
nal , and  — love  him  or  loathe  ' 
him  - Rushdie  is  our  best  j 
candidate.  But  from  this  side 
of  the  “membrane  that  sepa- 
rates east  from  west**,  it  feels 
as  though  this  book  is  a 
lament  for  the  subcontinent 
not  a dismissal  of  it;  a Chron- 
icle of  Rushdie’s  own  disori- 
entation^  his  loss  of  the  east 


“Sir  GmnT  cries  a Chinese 
waiter,  “how  that  Star  Wars 
. is  being  shown  again  you 
wfll  be  famous,  once  moreT* 
A musing  Jpsr  in  'A  P051’ 

lively  Final  Appearance  is 

that;  Sir  Alec  fears  he  will 
only  be  remembered  for  his 
Obi-Wan  EferwhL  “I  shrivel 
inside- each  time  if  is  men-, 
tinned,"  he  complains  of  the 
scH3  movie. 

v Rut  the  feet  is.  Ms  cowled 

Jedi'  Knight  did  possess  a; 
wohdbrful  gravitas.  By 
: playing  Luke  Skywalker’s 
mentor  as  Prospero,.  Guin- 
ness brought  a lifetime  s 
-experience  as.  a.  classical 
actor  to  the  hole.  He  man- 
aged, by  the  force  of  Ms  per- 
sonality,  to  suggest  a larger,.. 
unknown  world.  - 

■ NOW,  aged  86,-bedauns.to 
have*' drowned  his  book  of. 
spelfe  and  broken  bis  magic 
Vflff -aiuLhe  spends  his  days  , 
pottering  in  Hampshire -ot 
.gring  at  the  ConifeUghi.  h 
that  suggests  an  old  codgers 
existence,  -with  fuddy-duddy 

views  to  match.. ^nothing 
could  be  further  from  the 
troth.  How  many 
ans  would  admit  of  Baz 

Luhrmtem’s 

p.vet  for  example,  that  i . 


In  Alec  Guinness’s  journals,  Roger  Lewis  finds  provocative  opinions  from  a remarkable  actor 


APOSnrWELYHNAL 

APPEARANCE: 

Journals  19964998 

by  Alec  Guinness  . : ' 

-Hamah  Hamilton  £16.99. 246 pages 


was  thrilled  by.  its  sinister 
drag-induced  quality”?  . 

-These  journals,  with  their 
provocative  opinions,  are 
magnificent  This  is  the  vol- 
ume Shakespeare  .would 
hare  produced,  onco  be  lted, 
retired  from  the  huriy-burty 
of  London’s  thefitrelandand 
returned  to  the.  countryside. 
It  . is  the  work  of  a vivkfly 
alert  nundr  Guinness,  like 
Shakespeare,-  is  attentive  to 
lanibc^i  atmosphere,  ani- 
mals and  insects,  but  the 
book  is  limpid  and  economic: 
he  doesn't; strive  for  poetry. 
or purple-passage  effects,  . 

We  start  with  an  operation 


on  his  eye  at  St  Thomas's. 

• Suddenly,  he  can  see  ln  fuU 
colour  for  the  first,  time  in 
years.  The  plane  tree  in  his 
garden,  pots  of  geraniums, 
koi  carp  in  his  pond  (“which 
look  like  sparks  as  they  flash 
through  the  water”);  Guin- 
ness; is  thrilled  hy  his  new 
vision,  .'■■ 

He  makes  excursions  to  a-' 
German  spa,  to  the  Garnish 
seashore,,  and  to  theCamar- 
gue  (“its  meandering  shal- 
low waters -crept  into  my 
soul”);  be  celebrates  his  dia- 
mond wedding  anniversary 
with  his  Joying  helpmeet,. 
Merula;  he  attends  mass  reg-  - 
.ulariy,  he  prompts  mesaories 
and  perceptions.  thea- 
tre was  to  be-my  whole  fife" 
he  says,  .remembering  play-  - 
. icg  -Hamlet,  or  . the  Fool  to 
Olivier’s  Lear.  - Falfing  over 
-in  the  stalls  at  the  Albery, 
he  gives  as  account  of  life 
backstage  there  half  a cen- 
tury earlier. 

But  one  reason  he  is  a 


great  actor  is  that  the  thea- 
tre has  not. been  Guinness’s 
whole  life  Like  Shakespeare, 
he  is  a family  man.  As  his 
grandchildren  and  great- 
grandchildren pOe  into  the 
house,  he  -ruefully  remem- 
bers carting  his  intent  son 
about  on  trains  during  the 
. war  (“We  sat  around  in  the 
' dark  on  grimy,  sooty  sta- 
tions which  had  no  lights"); 
and,  pgalp  like  Shakespeare, 
he  is  no  sentimentalist.  He 
notices  the  egocentricity  of 
• children,  the  eruption  of  sud- 
den rage  - and  I wonder  if 
this  is  not'  true  of  the  older 
Sir  Alec,  too?  There  is  a 
huge  -amount  of  impatience 
being  kept  under  control 
••  Thin  - slightly  sinister  side 
- which  gave  us  Professor 
Marcus  in  The  LadyktRers  or 
Fagin  .in  Oliver  Twist  - is 
alluring.  He  has  even  tried 
voodoo  - his'Victim  dropped 
a red-hot'  iron  on  her  foot 
His  favourite  moment  In 
Peter  Pan  is  Mr  Darling’s 


attempt  to  poison  Nana.  He 
once  had  a fondness  for 
energetic  Greek  dancing, 
complete  with  plate-smash- 
ing. He  “admits  to  having 
enjoyed  some  of  the  bitchi- 
ness” in  Woodrow  Wyatt's 
secret  diaries,  and,  gazing  at 
the  destruction  they’ve, 
caused  in  his  garden,  be 
claims,  “I  would  kfll  rabbits 
and  moles  whatever  the 
weather,  if  only  I knew 
how". 

Squirearchies  in  the  coun- 
try. he  is  Pooterish  - almost 
Ciouseauesque  - in  town. 
Ffls  hearing-aid  detects  every 
crackle  and  whisper,  and 
Simon  Callow's . booming 
voice  makes  it  blow  up.  The 
batteries  of  his  mobile  phone 
spring  out  and  hit  him  in  the 
fece.  He  invites  Ralph  Rich- 
ardson's widow  to  lunch, 
only  to  find  that  she  has 
locked  herself  in  her  own 
house.  They  converse 
through  the  letterbox.  He 
goes  to  a gallery  and  fondles 


the  declivities  in  a Barbara 
Hepwortb  sculpture,  fearful 
that  he  will  be  ticked  off  by 
the  guard. 

Comical  about  himself,  he 
can  be  devastatingly  ironic 
about  others.  Tony  Blair's 
over-rehearsed  speeches 
make  him  suspicious 
(“Everyone  was  thanked, 
jndiiding  his  mother,  who  is 
no  longer  alive");  and  of 
David  Hare’s  play  Amy's 
View  - he  simply  remarks: 
“The  packed  audience  was 
astonishingly  enthusiastic." 
His  suggestion  for  the  Green- 
wich Dome  is  that  an 
appraisal  of  the . great 
achievements  of  the  millen- 
nium should  be  placed 
alongside  their  misuse  - e.g. 
a painting  of  Faraday  next  to 
an  electric  chair. 

“This  afternoon,”  he  says, 
there  was  thunder  which 
“grumbled  and  withdrew, 
leaving  the  air  fresh  and 
lively”.  Guinness,  tempera- 
mentally. is  like  the  ele- 


Hearing  the 
key  theme 

Candia  McWilliam  investigates  Vikram  Seth’s 
new  novel  about  deafness  and  musicians 


AN  EQUAL  MUSIC 

by  Vikram  Seth 

Phoenix  House  £16.99. 400  pages 

The  cruelty  of  fiction  Is  that 
its  organs  may  be  in  the 
right  place,  its  complexion 
excellent  but  if  it  has  not 
breath,  it  will  not  move.  A 
Suitable  Boy  did  move.  If  one 
believes  that  works  of  art 
can  embody  the  good,  it  was 
a virtuous  book,  of 
enormous  length  but  also  of 
a blessed  kind  of  quiet.  It  did 
not  clamour,  therefore  one 
paid  attention,  enjoying  the 
surcease  of  babble  and 
garishness  that  had  stirred 
much  of  the  surface  of 
subcontinental  literature  In 
English  for  some  time 
previously. 

The  Golden  Gate,  Seth's 
accomplished  homage  to 
Charles  Johnson's 
translation  of  Eugene 
Onegin,  was  smug,  but  had 
every  right  to  be.  It  caught 
California’s  freedoms  in  its 
disciplined  rhythms.  Like  its 
huge  little  brother,  it 
withstands  repeated 
readings. 

This  new  novel  addresses 
itself  to  what  the  author.  In 
an  afternote,  says  that  he 
bolds  “dearer  even  than 
speech",  that  is  music.  With 
his  understanding  of  silence, 
periods,  rhythm  and  tempo 
and  his  obvious  attention  to 
composition,  he  would  seem 
a fine  candidate  for  this 
challenge,  to  which  Proust  is 
one  of  the  few  to  rise 
successfully. 

An  Equal  Musk  offers  as 
its  hero  Michael  Holme,  who 
plays  second  violin  in  the 
Magglore  Quartet  A quartet 
is  a good  subject  for  a novel, 
providing  sufficient 
personalities  and  a pungent 
mixture  of  grind  and  art 
The  other  players  are  gay 
Piers,  his  disappointed  sister 
Helen,  and  uxorious  Billy 
who  likes  chocolate  biscuits 
and  is  in  consequence 
overweight 

Repeatedly  throughout  An 
Equal  Music  this  schematic 
structure  of  character 
disappoints  the  reader  who 
had  heretofore  relished 
Seth's  stealth  and  subtlety 
with  human  nature.  It  would 
be  wrong  to  dignify  the 
imaginative  shortfall  of  this 
book  by  ascribing  it  to  the 
narrator,  although  it  is  true 
that  he  does  seem  to  be 
locked  in  a persona  of 
startling  limitations.  Some 
wonderful  musicians 
manifest  an  almost  autistic 
relation  to  the  world,  but 
surely  no  novelist  as 
intelligent  (and  committed 
to  high  art)  as  Seth  would 
choose  an  apologist  so  direly 
undeveloped  as  MlchaeL 

With  an  admirable  instinct 
for  the  exotic,  Seth  has 
drawn  Michael  from  the 
northern  working  class.  His 
tether,  a butcher,  possesses  a 
cat  and  a television;  there  Is 
talk  of  stodgy  foodstuffs.  But 
the  whole  earnest  scene 
topples  perilously  when 
gobbets  of  - wholly  worthy 
- politicking  intrude.  The 
best-developed  theme  of  the 
book,  anyhow,  concerning 
the  generosity  of  kind  Mrs 
Formby  who  spots  Michael's 
talent  and  finds  for  him  not 
a ukelele,  but  a violin,  would 
have  made  the  point  without 
unbalancing  over-emphasis. 

Aged  six.  Michael  was 
shut  in  one  of  his  tether’s 
meat  refrigerators.  Judging 
from  the  tminflected 


frozenness  of  bis  subsequent 
self,  we  must  believe 
this  was  his  primal  scene. 

Vet  An  Equal  Music 
presents  itself  as  a novel 
about  love.  Michael  has 
loved  and  lost  the 
half-Austrian  pianist,  Julia, 
by  whpm  he  is  haunted, 
although  when  we  meet  him 
he  is  sleeping  with  the  , - 
implausible  Virginie  who 
has  simply  been  taken  off  a 
shelf  at  Agnes  B. 

When  Julia  returns  in  his 
life,  Michael  cannot  at  once 
place  what  is  strange  about 
her.  We  intuit  what  it  is,  but 
only  Just,  since  the  elite  is 
given  by  the  woodenness  of 
he*  speech,  which  in  the 
context  of  a novel  whose 
dialogue  is  distinguished  for 
its  board-game  literalness,  is 
risky.  The  pain  and  Irony  of 
a fine  musician's 
encroaching  deafness  is  a 
great  subject  Sadly  neither 
Michael  nor  Julia  is  up  to 
conveying  it  We  accompany 
the  two  artists  through  the 
misery  of  adultery,  to 
Vienna,  to  Venice,  even,  and 
we  feel  little  beyond 
irritation  and  an  unwilled 
embarrassment  at  the 
persistent  implausible 
reminders  of  Julia's  gender 
to  which  we  are  treated,  her 
scent,  her  hair,  her  scarves, 
her  unconveyed  desirability. 

Michael,  too,  has  a 
gender-specific  wardrobe  of 
things  to  be  and  do.  More 
mention  is  made  of  his 


More  mention  is  made 
of  his  shaving  than 
might  be  required 
of  a neophyte 
teenage  boaster 


shaving  than  might  be 
required  of  a neophyte 
teenage  boaster.  He  buys 
croissants,  seven  at  a time. 
He  inhabits  a London  that 

might  have  fascinatingly 

been  exposed,  the  London  of 
not  very  highly 
remunerative  creativity, 
while  Julia  lives  in  Elgin 
Crescent  The  mighty  heart 
could  just  as  well  have  given 
out,  for  we  hear  no 
intimation  of  its  beat 
It  is,  miserably,  hearing,  in 
which  this  book,  for  all  its 
preoccupation  with  the 
cruelty  of  deafness,  is  most 
deficient  Music  itself  suffers 
throughout  from  the 
exegetic  kind  of  writing  that 
is  the  bane  of  any  but  the 
best  sleeve-notes,  and  from 
being  discussed  by  the 
members  of  the  Maggiore 
Quartet  in  a way  that 
reminds  one  how  perilous,  if 
swee&suddngly  pleasurable, 
is  shop-talk.  But  the  great 
uncatchabie  elusive  thing 
remains  out  of  reach. 

There  are  felicities,  but 
they  may  be  counted;  they 
do  not  flow.  Surprisingly, 
beneath  the  unsatisfactory 
surface  and  the  declared 
beautiful  themes,  this  is  a 
book  deep  in  digiifrp  and 
distaste,  of  smuggled  anger. 
This  suggests  that  the 
author  simply  could  not  help 
writing  it  for  both  the  best 
and  the  worst  reasons.  I do 
not  doubt  that  it  constitutes 
a labour  of  love.  No  da  capo 
a!  fine  then,  uniquely  in  the 
work  of  this  much-praised 
writer;  instead  one  feels  sad, 
but  not  in  the  way  that  art 
win  leave  you  so.  and  not 
bereft  but  released. 


Guinness;  his  slightly  sinister  side  is  attoriRg 


meats,  clement,  potentially 
violent,  and  definitely  capa- 
ble of  beautiful  effects: 
morning  frosts  on  the  grass, 
“the  moonlight  anphasising 
the  hundreds  of  molehills". 


This  book  is  a testament 
to  his  delicate  precision;  to 
the  way  his  energy  is  contin- 
uously replenished  by  curi- 
osity. Sir  Alec  Guinness's 
revels  are  far  from  ended. 
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The  Russians 


are  coming 


A powerful  photographic  display  reveals  the 
Soviets'  troubled  history,  says  Andrew  Jack 


There  are  many  graphic,  and 
balanced,  histories  of  the 
Soviet  Union;  but  there  are 
considerably  fewer  photo- 
graphs to  provide  a rounded 
visual  description  of  the 
communist  experiment 
played  out  in  Russia  over 
most  of  the  20th  century. 

A pioneering  exhibition 
that  opened  in  Paris,  and  is 
touring  the  world,  co-ordi- 
nated by  the  recently  cre- 
ated Moscow  Photography 
Centre,  attempts  to  redress 
the  balance  with  striking 
images  taken  over  the  period 
1917-91.  It  provides  an 
impressive  record  of  3 trou- 
bled nation's  turbulent  evo- 
lution. 

The  organisers  faced  a 
serious  problem.  While 
researchers  in  most  coun- 
tries can  draw  on  large 
quantities  of  official  and 
unofficial  visual  material. 
Russian  photographers 
under  the  Soviet  era  experi- 
enced the  same  harsh  con- 
straints as  those  faced  by 
their  peers  working  in  other 
artistic  media. 

Initial  flirtations  between 
the  new  regime  and  left-lean- 
ing avant-garde  artists  began 
to  break  down  in  the  192fc. 
By  the  1930s.  photography 
had  become  an  essential  pro- 
paganda tool  - and  was  seen 
as  especially  powerful  in  a 
country  with  a literacy  rate 
of  little  above  20  per  cent  at 
the  turn  of  the  century. 

A mixture  of  incentives 
and  denunciations  chan- 
nelled those  photographers 
who  were  still  permitted  to 
exercise  their  profession 
towards  the  approved 
themes  of  the  authorities. 
, The  purges  crudely  dis- 
■ pensed  with  those  who 
strayed.  There  was  painful 
self-censorship,  such  as  that 
of  Max  Penson  who  one 
. night  burnt  in  his  own  gar- 
den thousands  of  photo- 
graphs he  had  taken  of 
people  subsequently  killed 
by  Stalin. 

While  many  Soviet  photo- 


' Stalin  was  well-known 
for  air-brushing  out 
his  enemies;  as  easily 
as  he  dispatched 
them  in  life 


graphic  archives  were 
neglected  or  destroyed,  those 
maintained  by  the  KGB  were 
meticulously  preserved.  A 
powerful  section  of  the  exhi- 
bition. entitled  under  a red 
light  “enemies  of  the 
people",  shows  the  head 
shots  or  victims  of  the 
, purges  of  the  1930s.  most  of 
whom  were  posthumously 
rehabilitated  after  1989. 

Some  officially  sanctioned 
images  stand  in  their  own 
right  as  extraordinary  his- 
torical documents:  the  origi- 
, nal  tomb  of  Lenin  erected  in 
wood  in  1924  in  Red  Square, 
grieving  mothers  standing 
over  corpses  on  a Russian 
battlefield  In  1942  and  a col- 
our photograph  of  Stalin  in 
his  open  coffin  in  1953. 

Other  powerful  pictures, 
whose  survival  is  not 
explained,  include  one  of  an 
orchestra  playing  as  prison- 
ers painstakingly  con- 
structed the  White  Sea-Bal- 
tlc  canal  in  the  early  1930s  - 
a project  that  claimed  700 
lives  a day. 

A striking  element  In 
many  of  the  images  is  that 
they  have  come  back  to 
haunt  their  creators,  proving 
as  powerful  an  indictment 
today  of  the  system  as  they 
seemed  a positive  force  at 
the  time.  Far  example,  there 
is  a picture  capturing  the 
demolition  of  the  cathedral 
of  Christ  the  Saviour  in  cen- 
tral Moscow  in  1931.  It  was 
ignominiously  replaced  by  a 
swimming  pool,  and  has 
recently  been  rebuilt. 

A number  of  images  from 
the  period  of  heavy  indus- 
trialisation in  the  1920s  and 
1930s.  with  men  balanced  on 
metal  girders  as  they  build 
skyscrapers,  or  toil  with 


heavy  machinery,  are  also 
reminiscent  of  photographs 
and  drawings  produced  in 
the  US  during  the  same 
period. 

While  the  Russians  used 
them  to  boast  of  their  indus- 
trial prowess,  many  Ameri- 
can artists  saw  the  same 
activities  as  crudely  exploit- 
ative and  symbolic  of  the 
destructiveness  of  modem 
life.  That  provides  a thought- 
provoking  reminder  that 
very  different  - and  far  less 
crudely  totalitarian  - influ- 
ences can  produce  similar 
results.  And  that  even 
manipulated  images  can 
have  a power  that  escapes 
the  control  of  their  masters 
over  time. 

And  time  and  again  over 
the  decades,  with  the  pass- 
ing of  so  many  momentous 
events,  there  are  powerful 
photographs  of  crowds, 
showing  thousands  of  people 
carrying  expressions  of  jubi- 
lation that  are  not  so  differ- 
ent when  praising  the  com- 
munists as  when  celebrating 
their  downfall. 

Not  content  with  simply 
limiting  photographic  out- 
put, the  Soviet  regime  also 
indulged  in  plenty  of  doctor- 
ing of  images,  of  course. 
Stalin  was  well-known  for 
air-brushing  out  his  enemies 
in  pictures  just  as  easily  as 
be  dispatched  them  in  life. 

But  the  exhibition  goes 
further  with  photographs 
which  add  rather  than  take 
away  from  history:  notably 
in  the  supposedly  violent 
night-time  assault  by  sol- 
diers on  the  Winter  Palace  in 
1917.  In  fact,  the  state  was 
again  rewriting  the  facts:  it 
seems  there  was  little  strug- 
gle. and  the  image  was  taken 
in  1927  during  a "reconstruc- 
tion" of  the  assault  during 
the  filming  of  Eisensteln’s 
October. 

There  are  weaknesses  to 
the  exhibition’s  analysis.  It 
displays  a well-known  photo- 
graph of  Lenin  and  Stalin  on 
a bench  in  Gorky  in  the 
19CQs,  which  was  designed  to 
legitimise  the  succession  of 
the  former  by  the  latter  by 
showing  how  close  they 
were.  It  states  without  any- 
supporting  evidence  that  it 
was  doctored  and  that  no 
photographs  exist  of  the  two 
men  together  from  the 
period.  But  other  historians 
argue  that  the  original  nega- 
tive proves  the  picture  to  be 
genuine. 

A more  visibly  doctored 
photo  of  a group  of  artists 
gathered  around  Khrush- 
chev at  his  dacha  passes 
without  comment.  So  does 
“the  first  tractor"  from  1927, 
supposedly  constructed  in  a 
Russian  town  as  agricultural 
expansion  went  into  full 
swing,  even  though  it  suspi- 
ciously carries  the  logo  “For- 
dison”  marked  in  the  roman 
alphabet  on  the  bonnet. 

The  strongly  anti-Soviet 
line  the  exhibition  takes  in 
its  descriptions  - notably  in 
the  catalogue  - does  little  to 
place  the  country  in  the  con- 
text of  what  came  before. 
Even  if  priests  were  among 
the  victims  of  the  regime's 
purges,  it  is  difficult  not  to 
squirm  at  the  contrast  of  the 
impoverishment  of  the  vast 
majority  of  Russians  at  the 
turn  of  the  century  and  the 
largesse  of  the  Orthodox 
Church,  for  example,  which 
is  captured  in  one  picture  of 
a stack  of  confiscated  golden 
crowns. 

The  only  other  problem 
with  this  exhibition  at  the 
start  of  the  year  was  its  loca- 
tion in  Paris,  buried  away  in 
near-Soviet  impersonal  sur- 
roundings, on  the  roof  of  the 
metal  and  glass  Les  Halles 
shopping  complex.  Those 
who  managed  to  find  it,  in 
spite  of  the  poor  sign-post- 
ing, were  rewarded  for  their 
efforts.  Those  who  do  so  in 
its  subsequent  locations  may 
have  an  easier  time. 


1917-1991  - la  photographie 
savietique,  miroir  de  son 
temps".  In  Castrama,  Russia, 
in  April,  then  touring  to 
Barcelona,  Venice  and  other 
cities,  including  Washington 
DC  next  year. 
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*St  Lawrence’  by  Ghererdo  Stamina  (Florentine,  active  between  B91  and  1412) 


Master  of  the  Blue  Crucifixes,  double-sided  crucifix  (Umbrian  or  Em  Hi  an) 


Precious  and  ancient  Assisi 


In  New  York,  Susan  Moore  views  the  rarely  seen  treasures  that  are  travelling  the  world,  the  like  of  which  may  not  be  seen  again 


If  any  good  could  be  said  to  have 
come  from  the  calamitous  earth- 
quakes that  ravaged  the  Upper 
Church  of  the  Basilica  of  St  Fran- 
cis in  Assisi  in  1997.  it  is  through 
the  pleasure  afforded  by  the  70 
spectacular  and  revered  icons,  rel- 
ics and  works  of  art  from  its  trea- 
sury that  have  been  dispatched  on 
an  international  tour  in  its  wake. 

The  exhibition  traveDed  first  to 
the  Petit  Palais  in  Paris,  and 
moved  on,  appropriately  enough,  to 
San  Francisco,  but  its  showing  at 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in 
New  York  offers  the  greatest  treat. 
Here,  some  30  additional  loans 
have  been  drawn  from  European 
and  American  private  and  institu- 
tional collections  to  complement 
and  place  in  context  this  core  of 
panel  paintings,  illuminated  manu- 
scripts. processional  crosses,  sim- 
ple pottery  and  sumptuous  liturgi- 
cal embroideries  and  reliquaries. 

Many  of  these  masterpieces  - the 
gifts  of  kings  and  prelates  as  a sign 
of  their  devotion  to  the  ascetic, 
who  effectively  revolutionised  the 
medieval  church  - are  as 
renowned  as  they  were  rarely  seen 
(the  Assisi  museum  treasury  was 
often  closed).  Only  the  gravity  of 
the  Umbrian  disaster  has  prised 
such  precious  and  relatively  fragile 
loans  from  the  basilica,  the  Vati- 
can. Perugia.  Kevelaer  and  else- 
where. There  may  well  never  be 
another  such  overview  of  13th  cen- 
tury panel  painting  on  show  out- 
side Italy. 

The  most  revered  and  precious. 


perhaps,  is  one  of  the  earliest  por- 
traits of  St  Francis  and  four  of  his 
posthumous  miracles,  probably 
painted  by  a Byzantine  artist  work- 
ing in  Assisi  and  known  as  the 
Master  of  the  Treasury.  This  gold- 
ground  panel  Is  an  icon  in  a very 
real  sense:  long  venerated  not  only 
as  a supposed  portrait  of  the  saint 
but  also  for  having  been  painted  on 
tbe  board  said  to  have  been  used  to 
wash  his  body  at  his  death. 

St  Francis  is  shown  full  length, 
holding  a cross  in  one  hand  and  a 
Bible  in  the  other,  its  open  pages 
inscribed  with  the  passages  of  the 
Gospel  of  St  Matthew  which,  his 
biographers  recount,  determined 
him  to  dedicate  his  life  to  lady  pov- 
erty: "If  you  would  be  perfect,  go. 
sell  what  you  possess  and  give  to 
the  poor.” 

Surrounding  him  are  vivid  narra- 
tive scenes  of  the  miraculous  cures 
that  took  place  at  his  tomb,  from 
healing  tbe  deformed  and  crippled 
to  exorcising  the  possessed  woman 
of  a scrawny  black  deviL  The  com- 
plex treatment  of  the  architecture 
and  the  pictorial  space  of  the 
sophisticated,  elegant  compositions 
is  simplified  and  Italianate  in  the 
Vatican  panel  of  the  same  subject 
and  similar  date,  exhibited  here 
side  by  side  for  the  first  time. 

Whether  this  is  a copy  of  the 
former,  or  both  are  versions  of  a 
lost  prototype.  Is  hotly  contested 
but  tbe  Assisi  panel  is  among  the 
most  accomplished  paintings  pro- 
duced in  Italy  before  Cimabue's 
own  reinterpretation  of  the  Byzan- 


tine sources  heralded  a rebirth  of 
painting. 

Again,  generous  collaboration 
(excepting  one  European  collector 
who  refused  to  lend)  brings 
together  nine  of  the  10  panels  of 
perhaps  tbe  most  glorious  of  all 
13th  century  Italian  altarpieces. 
These  panels  of  apostles,  prophets, 
saints,  the  Deposition  and  the  Lam- 
entation. are  the  work  of  tbe 
so-called  Master  of  St  Francis,  an 


One  of  the  triumphs  of  this 
show  is  the  insight  it  offers 
into  the  Assisi  workshops, 
whether  of  the  panel 
painters  or  other  artists 


artist  who.  with  his  workshop,  also 
produced  frescoes  and  stained-glass 
windows  for  tbe  basilica.  More- 
arresting  still,  is  tbe  double-sided 
crucifix  of  the  Master  of  the  Blue 
Crucifixes,  the  finest  of  a small 
group  of  painted  crosses  associated 
with  the  Franciscan  devotion  to 
the  image  of  the  suffering  Christ 
on  the  Cross. 

One  of  the  triumphs  of  this  show 
is  tbe  insight  it  offers  to  to  the 
Assisi  workshops,  whether  of  the 
panel  painters  or  of  the  scribes, 
illuminators,  carvers,  glass-makers 
and  goldsmiths  who  flocked  to  the 
town  from  all  over  Europe  after  the 


foundation  of  the  basilica  in  1228. 
Here,  for  instance,  is  a bumble 
painted  wooden  casket  that  might 
originally  have  contained  the  san- 
dals of  St  Francis  and  another, 
almost  identical,  casket  that  seren- 
dipitously  came  to  light  only 
recently  to  a private  collection. 

.Along  with  various  precious  reli- 
quaries inset  with  verm  eglomise 
roundels  engraved  with  images  of 
St  Francis,  from  Assisi  and  the  Met 
collections,  they  suggest  a substan- 
tial regional  craft  industry  serving 
the  faithful.  It  seems  likely  that 
distinctive  decoration  and  tech- 
niques were  developed  almost  as  a 
means  of  authenticating  at  least 
tbe  origin  of  the  relics  for  sale. 

It  was  a two-way  traffic.  Contri- 
butions flowed  into  Assisi,  too.  for 
the  building,  decoration  and 
enrichment  of  the  basilica.  Henry- 
Ill  of  England  and  Wenceslas  of 
Bohemia  sent  large  sums  of  money; 
Louis  Di  and  Philip  IV  of  France, 
among  others,  sent  fabulous  gifts. 
Here,  for  instance,  is  the  spectacu- 
lar late  13th  or  early  14th  century 
silver-gilt  chalice  of  Nicholas  IV. 
the  first  Franciscan  pope,  the  only 
signed  piece  by  tbe  Sienese  gold- 
smith Guccio  di  Mannaia.  and  inset 
with  almost  80  engraved  and  viv- 
idly coloured  and  translucent 
enamels:  the  Parisian  Reliquary  of 
the  Seamless  Robe  of  around  the 
same  date;  and  the  grandest  of 
grand  15th  century  embroideries, 
the  Florentine  altar  Frontal  of  Six- 
tus IV.  designed  by  Antonio  Pol- 
laiulo  and  Francesco  Bottincini. 


St  Louis's  gift  of  a single  spine 
from  the  Crown  of  Thorns  he  had 
purchased  from  Baldwin  D of  Jeru- 
salem and  had  simply  mounted  in 
precious  rock  crystal  is  of  perhaps 
appropriate  but  deceptive  modesty: 
it  was  for  the  rest  of  the  Crown 
that  the  king  had  had  tbe  Sainte- 
Chapelle  built  in  Paris. 

Most  eloquent  of  all  is  the  hum- 
ble. tiny  copper  crucifix  that  had 
belonged  to  the  Blessed  Giles,  the 
first  companion  of  St  Francis,  its 
corpus  worn  smooth  and  all  but 
formless  by  his  devotions. 

That  is  one  of  the  treasury's 
most  recent  gifts.  The  least  expec- 
ted. perhaps,  concludes  this  show: 
the  hulk  of  the  rather  uneven  art 
collection  of  Frederick  Mason  Per- 
kins (1874-1955),  born  in  the  US  of 
English  parents  but  a long-time 
resident  of  Assisi  and  a Franciscan 
tertiary  - its  jewel  is  Lorenzo 
Monaco's  “Madonna  of  Humility”. 

Along  with  his  more  famous 
counterpart,  Bernard  Berenson, 
Perkins  can  claim  responsibility 
for  the  rediscovery  of  Sienese  art 
by  collectors  in  England  and  the 
US  - exemplified  by  Robert  Leh- 
man. whose  wing  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan Museum  is  host  to  this  timely 
show. 


The  Treasury  of  St  Francis  of 
Assisi,  supported  by  the  Banca 
Monte  dei  Pas  chi  di  Siena  and  Alit- 
alia. continues  until  June  27,  and 
shows  at  the  Palace  of  the  Legion 
d'Honneur  in  San  Francisco.  July 
24-October  24. 


For  a musician  whose 
repertoire  is  an  unlikely 
mixture  of  abstract  jazz. 
Nordic  folk  and  plainsong, 
Jan  Garbarek  is  an  extraor- 
dinary success  story.  The 
Norwegian  saxophonist's 
loyal  following  packs  concert 
halls  wherever  he  tours  and 
his  albums  are  bought  In 
volumes  that  other  born 
players  can  only  dream 
about 

Officium,  an  exploration  of 
early  sacred  music  with  the 
British  vocal  group  the  Hil- 
liard Ensemble,  has  sold 
nearly  1m  units  worldwide 
since  1994.  With  the  possible 
exception  of  ECM  label-mate 
pianist  Keith  Jarrett's  1975 
Kdln  Concert,  free  improvisa- 
tion has  never  broken 
through  to  a popular  audi- 
ence so  convincingly. 

Mnemosyne,  the  eagerly 
awaited  new  recording  with 
the  Hilliard  to  be  released 
this  month,  takes  the  form 

into  o new  area,  according  to 

the  51-year-old  saxophonist. 
“The  timbre,  with  the  four 
voices  and  sax,  is  the  same 
as  Officium."  Garbarek  says. 
"But  there  is  a lot  more  free 
improvisation  by  the  singers 
on  this  album.  After  so 
many  concerts  together, 
tve’ve  got  to  know  one 
another  on  a deeper  level." 

The  material,  much  of  It 
chosen  by  Hiliiards’  tenor 
John  Potter,  goes  beyond 
sacred  music  and  is  tackled 
in  such  a way  as  to  stimu- 
late improvisation.  Notation 
Is  kept  to  a minimum  and 
many  of  the  pieces  are  based 


A trip  down  quality  street 


Garry  Booth  talks  to  Norwegian  saxophonist  Jan  Garbarek  about  his  new  album 


on  written  fragments,  some- 
times recovered  from  old 
book  bindings,  for  example. 

The  opener,  “Quechua 
Song",  is  actually  three 
Peruvian  folk  songs,  which 
only  Potter  knew  until 
tbe  day  of  recording.  The 
Hiliiards’  David  James 
(countertenor),  Rogers  Cov- 
ey-Crump (tenon  and  Gor- 
don Jones  (baritone)  were 
each  given  a copy  of  their 
song  only,  and  didn’t  know 
what  the  other  bits  were. 
"We  put  them  together  and 
filled  in  the  harmony  from 
tbe  notes  of  the  Peruvian 
scale."  Potter  says. 

Spontaneity  is  key  to  Gar- 
barek's  contribution,  too. 
“The  singers  run  through  a 
piece  once  or  twice  while  I 
listen.  Then  I try  to  play 
along  with  it.”  he  explains. 
“If  I think  I can  contribute  to 
it.  we  do  a take.  Or  1 might 
say,  no  I cannot  find  my  way 
into  this  piece  and  we  have 
to  look  for  something  else." 

Mnemosyne,  recorded  in 
the  Austrian  monastery  of  St 
Gerold,  takes  in  an  Estonian 
lullaby.  Orthodox  Russian 
music  and  a native  Ameri- 
can folk  song,  as  well  as  the 
choral  music  of  Hildegard 
von  Bingen,  Dufay  and  Tal- 
lis. The  chapel  was  empty 
and  its  bard  edges  lent  the 


Jan  Garbarek:  The  recording  feels  more  like  a concert' 


sound  u natural  reverbera 
Uon  that  suits  ECM  propri- 
etor Manfred  Eicher’s  aus- 
tere production  values. 

“And  we  were  standing 
together  in  a close  group, 
using  the  same  microphone 


to  get  a live  snund."  Garba- 
rek says.  "So  the  recording 
feels  more  like  a concert." 

Working  with  the  Hil- 
iiards' polyphony  allow* 
Garbarek  greater  freedom 
with  his  trademark  bent 


soprano  and  tenor  sax  than 
when  he  is  leading  his  regu- 
lar group.  Rites,  the  latest 
group  recording,  sets  his 
declamatory  sound  against 
louring  electro-bass  and  dra- 
matically sweeping  synthes- 
iser accompaniment.  The 
songs,  sourced  from  world 
music  and  Nordic  folk,  have 
a powerful  momentum. 

"With  ray  group.  T write 
all  the  melodies  and  the 
arrangements  and  on  the 
stage  there  are  long 
stretches  where  everything 
is  pre-prepared."  Garbarek 
says.  "But  with  the  Hiliiards 
I’m  free  to  do  whatever  I 
want  at  any  given  point  - or 
not  to  play,  if  l so  wish. 
That's  important  and  I'm 
always  striving  not  to 
cover  up  what  they  are 
doing.” 

Garbarek  strives  for  sim- 
plicity. with  the  focus  on 
note  quality  rather  than 
quantity’.  And  although  he 
doesn't  go  in  for  dense,  note- 
packed  lines,  any  follower  of 
John  Coltrane  will  hear  a 
heartrending  cry  in  Gar  hit - 
rek's  «mnd  which  recaps 
the  American  sax  hero. 
"Sure.  Coltrane  was  my 
daily  bread  for  years  from 
the  age  of  14.  but  I don’t 
think  l really  sound  like 
him.’'  lie  says.  “It  is  some- 


thing beyond  his  playing 
style  that  speaks  to  me. 
something  from  his  personal- 
ity." 

Like  Coltrane,  Garbarek's 
Inspiration  is  spiritual.  He 
believes  that  all  music  is 
about  the  human  condition 
and  that  is  why  every  person 
can  connect  with  it.  "In  all 
cultures,  points  of  transfor- 
mation - birth,  marriage, 
death  - are  usually  accom- 
panied by  some  sort  of 
music,”  he  says.  "We  all 
recognise  fundamental  emo- 
tions in  different  musical 
cultures.  These  emotions  are 
our  common  ground." 


Jan  Garbarek  and  the  Hil- 
liard Ensemble.  'Mnemos- 
yne', ECM  New  Series  1700/ 
01  2-CD  set  465  122-2  is 
released  on  April  14. 
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ARTS 


William  Packer  trawls  the  London  galleries  to  survey  some  of  the 
home-grown  talent,  and  finds  it  blossoming 


Painting  is  painting  is 
painting,  or  so  one  might 
tliink:  yet  the  disparity 
between  the  way  the  British 
- view  the  work  of  tJheir  own 
painters  with  that  of  Uieir 
contemporaries  abroad 
remains  as  marked  as  ever. 
Objectively,  seeing  the  one 
:set  of  paintings  against 
another,  there  can  no  reason 
for  this,  yet  always  the  Brit- 
ish defier  - after  you  please: 
no  no,  Z insist.  Not  that  the 
...  other  work  may  not  be  sig- 
nificant, or  even  rather  good 
at  times:  but  it  cannot  be 
. that  significant,  nor  that 
good,  the  difference  that 
great,  at  least  not  automata- 
•-  cally  so. 

But  thank  you  very  much, 
they  say.  and  the  Baaelitaes 
and  Sdhnabels  of  this  world 
go  on  living  in  their  castles, 
just  because  they  are  Base- 
Utzes  and  Schnabels,  with 
full  national  support  and  an 
enthusiastic  market,  their 
work  in  every  museum  in 
the  world.  The  Uglows  and 
Hoylands,  meanwhile,  the 
Caulfields  and  Buckleys,  still 
trot  off  to  do  their  stint  in 
■’  the  teaching  studio.  Britain 
treats  its  sculptors  more 
rationally  and  positively.  It 
is  very  odd. 

Stephen  Buckley,  profes- 
sor of  fine  art  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Reading,-  is  55,  and' 
has  maintained  a consistent 
reputation  as  one.  of  the 
BK’s  most  accomplished,  if 
idiosyncratic,  abstract  paint- 
ers since  be  left  the  Pine  Art 
School  at  Newcastle  Univer- 
sity in  the  late  1960s. 

Bis  particular  concern  has 
always  been -the  celebration 
; of  the  painting  itself,  hot  as 
the  representation  of  an  illu- 
sory pictorial  space,  but  as  a 
physical  object  In  this  he  is 
close  to  the  -Jasper  Johns. of 
. the  painted  flags,  where  the 
image  is  the  object  But 


where  Johns  looked  to  a 
familiar,  mundane  image 
such  as  a Hag,  Buckley  has 
exploited  pattern  and  decora- 
tion to  establish  and  confirm 
the  surface.  And  where 
Johns  remained  with  the 
conventional  canvas  on  a 
stretcher,  Buckley  would 
rather  cobble  his  support 
together  from  whatever 
came  to  hand  - panels 
nailed  together,  or  bound 
together  with  strips  of  web- 
bing. Long  before  Schnabel 
and  his  broken  plates,  no 


Who  ‘Harold*  is, 
always  saying 
‘Goodbye*  or 
not,  we  could 
hardly  care  (ess 


one  made  more  physical ' a 
surface  than  that.  . 

His  latest  work  (at  Austin/ 
Desmond)  shows  no  reces- 
sion from  that  essential 
material  physical  ty.  The 
supports  are  still  irregular, 
solid,  very  much  hand-made, 
with  particular  surfaces  still 
distorted  or  disrupted.  But, 
with  the  odd  exception,  they 
have  become  more  com- 
pacted, more  continuous,  the 
relief  shallower,  the  disrup- 
tion less  extreme. 

The  effect  of  this  is  now  to 
admit  the  possibility  of  pic- 
torial suggestion,  that  Bto- 
skxn  of  an  interior,  imagined 
space.  - and  it  is  reinforced 
by  Buckley's  repeated  use,  in 
almost  all  the  paintings,  of  a 
stencilled  or  Imprinted  floral 
motif.  It  sits  on  the  surface, 
as  on  a wall  or  fabric,  yet 
seems  at  times  to  take  the 
eye  through  the  picture- 
plane^  and  into  the  garden. 


Like  the  painters  of  the  Jap 
anese  screen,  that  is  at  once 
a free-standing,  richly  deco- 
rated and  articulated  object, 
and  yet  a support  for  images 
of  an  illusory  world,  Buckley 
would  have  it  both  ways. 
And  why  not?  It  is  a very 
strong  and  persuasive  body 
of  work. 

Julian  Schnabel’s  four  new 
paintings  (at  Timothy  Tay- 
lor), at  aver  Sft  5in,  are  far 
him  quite  small.  They  are  of 
identical  format,  and 
roughly  similar  in  imagery 
and  handling,  <»ar?h  with  an 
ornate,  pale-grey  frame  cast 
from  an  antique  original 
that  is  as  much  a physical 
part  of  the  statement  as 
practical  surround.  Again 
this  gives  the  work  a strong 
physical  presence,  while  the 
archness  and  obscurity  of 
the  title  serves  only  to  make 
it  the  more  self-conscious. 
Who  “Harold''  is,  always  say- 
ing “Goodbye1*  or  not,  we 
could  hardly  care  less. 

Which  is  a pity.  Schnabel, 
darling  of  the  market  of  the 
1980s,  has  never  been  my 
favourite  painter,  bat 
divested  of  their  frames  ami 
absurd  title,  these  are  as  del- 
icate and  disciplined  exer- 
cises in  abstraction  as  any- 
thing he  has  done,  and 
almost,  convincing.  Limited 
to  green  smears  and  swipes, 
made  by  pressing  and  pull- 
ing paint-soaked  rags  across 
a light  ground,  and  all  over- 
laid with  looser,  mare  calli- 
graphic and  linear  figures  in 
a scarlet  spray,  they  begin  to 
establish  a real  formal  inter- 
play between  the  structural 
and  the  gestural,  the  stable 
and  the  dynamic. 

If  only  be  would  take  his 
painting  as  seriously  as  he 
takes  himself. 

Georg  Baselitz  (at 
Anthony  d’Offay)  also  frus- 
trates us  store  by  what  the 


Stephen  Buckley’s  Tiber  Alle  Berge’  1997:  ufenitting  the  possibility  of  pictorial  suggestion  with  floral  motifs 


work  might  be,  than  by  what 
it  is.  But  he  has  always  been 
the  more  substantial  artist, 
with  a practice  and  experi- 
ence rooted  in  the  painterly 
and  figurative  expressionist 
tradition,  in  a time  - the 
1960s  and  early  1970s  - when 
such  stuff  was  hardly  fash- 
ionable, which  only  makes 
the  frustration  the  more 
acute. 

Since  the  late  1970s,  when 
he  had  the  brightly  contro- 


versial idea  of  turning  can- 
vas. and  the  image  of  the 
figure  with  it,  upside-down, 
and  leaving  them  as  such  as 
the  final  statement,  his  work 
has  been  perfunctory  and 
complacently  repetitive,  and 
critical  and  commercial  suc- 
cess assured. 

So  here  again  are  these  up- 
ended bits-and-pieces,  a 
headless  torso  here,  a pair  of 
legs,  an  arm  or  head  and 
shoulders  there.  And  there  is 


still  to  it  all  some  slight  rel- 
ish in  the  drag  of  the  brush 
and  the  feel  of  the  paint,  and 
a sense  in  the  drawing  he 
could  do  more  than  he  does. 
But  then  the  doubts  set  in.  If 
not,  why  not?  Can  so  ill 
drawn  a figure,  so  crass  an 
apology  for  hands  or  feet,  so 
crude  the  breasts,  so  pitiful  a 
statement  of  the  figure, 
bespeak  even  a potential  tal- 
ent, let  alone  one  so  univer- 
sally acknowledged?  Per- 


haps. after  all,  he  doesn't  do 
it  because  he  can’t 
Like  Buckley’s,  these  can- 
vases are  overlaid  with  a 
unifying  pattern -like  motif, 
again  a sort  of  bloom.  But 
where  with  Buckley  it  is 
deliberated  and  achieved, 
with  Baselitz  there  is  only 
flick  and  squlggle,  the  mere 
gesture  of  intent  Give  me 
the  Buckley  every  time. 

Stephen  Buckley  - flower 


paintings:  Austin/Desmond 
Fine  Art  Pied  Bull  Yard.  68 
Great  Russell  Street,  Lon- 
don WC1.  until  April  30. 
Georg  Baselitz  - new  paint- 
ings: Anthony  d’Offay  Gal- 
lery, 24  Dering  Street,  Lon- 
don WI.  until  April  24. 
Julian  Schnabel  - “Harold's 
Always  Saying  Goodbye”  - 
four  new  paintings:  Timothy 
Taylor  Gallery,  l Bruton 
Place,  London  Wl,  until 
May  1. 


Holy  Week  got  off  to  a sombre 
start-GovemorBlairofthe  51st 
state  led  us  further  into  an. 
undeclared  and  uhdiscussed  war.- 
although,  reports  of  Balkan 
atrocities  made  this  inevitable. 
One  report  predicted  the  _ . 
inexorable  erosion  of  the  British 
countryside-  Another  noted  how 
the  gap  .between  rich  and  poor  in 
these  islands  has  been  widening 
in  the  last  two 'decades.  All  urns 
chronicled  on  radio  with  that 
unblinking  concentration  on  fact 
unique  to  the  medium.  Never  had 
the  Chinese  curse  condemning 
ycru  to  live  in  interesting  times 
been  more  apposite. 

' it  must  have  seemed  an 
Irresistible  idea:  a programme  on 
the  death  of  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  a shocked  nation  in 
mounting,  weeping  to  the  street.  . 
churches  fall,  shops  closed  for  a 
fortnight. ! But  this  was  1817,  : 
and  princess  Charlotte,  heir  to 
Prinny,  the  Regent,  had  died  to 


RADIO  MARTIN  HOYLE 


Haunted  voices  echo  during  Holy  Week 


dtUffitbift at  2L  Radio  4’s  A 
History  of  Grief  fa  Three  Funerals 
has  provided  fascinating 
glimpses  of  British  obsequies 
throughout  history,  from  the 
. nobility  to  con-men  (notably  the 
northerner  who  died  to  London 
lodgings,  apparently  leaving  a 
fortune  which  his  poor 
baker-landlord  spent  on  a 
sumptuous  funeral  only 
to  find  he  was  a dismissed 
servant}. 

: Last  Sunday's  conclwfing 
episode  recalled  that  even  by  the 
19th  century  childbirth  was  the 
principal  cause  Of  death  for 
women  aged  between  25  and  34. 
They  had  nine  months  to  think 


about  it,  we  were  sardonically 
Informed;  hence  the  number  of 
farewells  written  m advance  to 
husband  and  family,  just  to 
case ...  The  series  has  been  so 
full  of  insight,  so  rich  in  social 
detail,  that  its  final  inaccuracy  Is 
all  the  more  disappointing. 
Charlotte  was  not,  as  constantly 
referred  to.  Princess  of  Wales  any 
more  than  today’s  Prince  William 
of  Wales  is  prince  in  his  own 
right  Charlotte's  still  living 
fother  bones  the  title.  Xf  anyone 
was  Princess  of  Wales  it  was  his 
estranged  wife  Caroline,  carrying 
on  her  disgraceful  amours 
abroad.  For  some  reason  this  was 
a parallel  that  thepcogranune 


failed  to  pursue. 

There  was  no  escape  to  the 
nostalgia  that  radio  ran  do  so 
well,  only  the  perverse  comfort  to 
finding  things  have  always  been 
much  the  same.  Radio  4's  The 
Spanish  Steps  brought  back  the 
civO  war  to  Spain  where  the 
international  contribution  was 
mainly  unofficial  but  more 
purposeful  and  clearly  defined 
t-hap  today’s  conflicts.  Poems  of 
the  time,  readings,  songs  and  of 
course  the  voices  of  those 
involved  made  for  an 
unforgettable  programme. 

Mark  Palmer’s  production  from 
Cardiff  gently  reminded  us  that 
the  romantic  image  of  young 


writers  and  artists  on  a crusade 
is  only  part  of  the  story.  There 
was  John  C-ornford.  the  poet  who 
died  in  action  the  day  after  his 
2ist  birthday;  but  there  was  also 
Penny,  a nurse  from  the  east  end 
of  London,  who  tended  “two 
kiddies”,  victims  of  hand- 
grenades  they  bad  taken  for  toys. 
One  bad  exploded  to  a child's 
face,  the  other  blew  bis  friend’s 
bands  off.  Penny  herself 
sustained  a direct  hit  to  the 
bombing.  She  came  round  to  be 
told  “you're  one  of  the  lucky 
ones”,  testing  her  brisk 
philosophy  of  "you're  not  the 
only  one,  you  know . . . Got  to  get 
cracking."  A terrible  and 


wonderful  programme. 

Another  venerable  and 
unforgettable  voice:  Luise 
Rainer,  star  of  The  Good  Earth 
and  Oscar  winner  to  1936  and 
1937,  was  detained  at  Sue 
Lawless  pleasure  to  Desert 
Island  Discs.  She  remembered  the 
period  with  a mitteleuroptdsch- 
eye  view.  A fellow  actor  told  her 
she  bad  no  business  to  watch  the 
Reichstag  burning:  "You  are  an 
artist.”  Four  months  later  he  was 
beaten  to  death,  a reminder  that 
art  provides  no  automatic 
exemption  from  tyranny. 

She  is  full  of  memories:  Hitler's 
screaming  speech  announcing 
the  march  into  Poland  and,  the 


same  evening,  hearing  Toscanini 
conduct  Verdi’s  Requiem.  Then 
Hollywood,  Mitteletimpa-m- 
Caiifomia;  she  knew  Einstein, 
who  played  the  fiddle,  Thomas 
Mann  ("a  pencil  with  ears ...  He 
listened,  listened"),  Brecht,  to 
whom  she  gave  the  idea  for  The 
Caucasian  Chalk  Circle . “I  didn’t 
want  to  work  with  Brecht.  I 
didn't  Him  him  " Rainer’s  film 
career,  as  listed  to  Who's  Who , 
calmly  takes  in  a 60-year  pause 
between  1938  and  1998  ( The 
Gambler). 

A painter,  a London  resident 
with  a patently  full  life,  she 
makes  the  career  seem  as  natural 
as  a fastidiously  discriminating 
humming-bird  hovering  over 
choice  of  flowers.  It  was  a week 
of  haunting  voices,  both 
comforting  and  disturbing,  that 
set  off  an  echo  from  King  Lear. 
“The  oldest  bath  borne  most;  we 
that  young/  Shall  never  see  so 
much  nor  live  so  long.” 


TELEVISION  CHRISTOPHER  DUNKLEY 


Pop  go  the  pretty  video  pictures 


- more’s  the  pity  - 
i television  drama, 
or  documentaries  to 
ally  impressive.  The 
richness  of  cinema 
: been  transferred  to 
ill  screen. 

y people,  chiefly  in  . 
departments,  have 
i exploit  the  .visual 
lities  rif  television, 
le  has  occurred. since.. 
* l$60s;-  Even  then  it 
rinor  "effort,  restricted 
entirely  to  studio  pro- 
. True,  the  small  size 
screen  does  limit  .the 
and  broadcasters  do 
[igvfiioc  almost  excta- 
s a populist  medium 
t even  imaginative 
programme  makers 

ightT  be-  inclined  to 
tent  tend  to. receive, 
uragement. 
we.  know  that  the 


medium  can  be  used  with 
tremendous  visual  flair 
because  there  is  one  place  to 
which  it  happens  , all  .the 
time:  the  pop  video.  The  con- 
trast between, the  audacity 
and  inventiveness  of  mate- 
rial appearing  oh  the  cable 
and  satellite  pop  networks, 
MTV  'and' The  Box,  and 
almost  everything  shown 
almost  everywhere  else  is 


; Terrestrial  vie  were  can  get 
some  idea  of  this  by  watch- 
tog  programmes  such  as  Top 
of  the  Pops,  which  screen 
some  pop  videos.  There  are 
oommenaals.  which  also  pro- 
vide a glimpse,  often  being 
directed -by  the  same  people 
who  direct  pop  videos,  , and 
budgeted  at  levels  closer  to 
those  of  hop  videos  than-to 
conventional  programmes. 

Of  course,  not  every  pop 
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video  is  either  a masterpiece 
of  modern  technology  or  an 
example  of  brifllazzt  creative 
invention.'  Indeed,  a couple 
of  weeks  monitoring  MTV 
and  The  Box  suggests  the 
boundaries  are  being  poshed 
less  often  and  less  -vigor- 
ously now  than,  say,  five 
.-years  ago.  . 

Use  of  black  and  white 
(wen,  monochrome),  which 
was  trendy  and-  different,  is 
now  so  widespread  that  it 
has  become  a cHcM.  And  In 
what  looks  like  a reaction 
against  the  highcost,  high- 
tech  approach,  more  bands 
seem  to  be  settling  for  a 
video  which  simply  shows 
them  perforating  the  num- 
ber. no  trips  to  Alpha  Cea- 
tauri,  morphing,  or  parodies 
of  Eisenstein.  Blur  can  be 
seen  ~ in . monochrome-  - 
delivering  their  dnge  "Ten- 
der”. to  one  of  these  back-to- 
basics  videos- 

However,  ym  don’t  have 
to  wait  long  for  visual  taven- 
tivenes.  The  irony  today  is 
that  the  pictures  alien  seem 
more -interesting  than  the 
sound.  Rap  - the  ultimate  to 
dnmbing  down,,,  reducing 
music  to  a chant  -hashed  a 
deadly  effect  throughout  pog 

music,  spreading  die  belief 

that  rhythm  is  all  and  md* 
ody  and  harmony  can  be 
abandoned. 

A number  called.  “Girl- 
friend/Boyfiriend”  by  Back- 
street Feat  is  packed  with 
complex  visuals  based  upon 
a pinball  machine,  but  the 


vocal  scarcely  varies  from  a 
mind-numbing  chanted 
monotone.  It  may  be  just  the 
job  if  you  are  out  of  your 
mind  on  Ecstasy,  but  for 
ordinary  people  listening  in 
a normal  way  it  Is  appalling. 

Yon  could  not  make  any 
claims,  to  great  music  for 
Cher’s  latest,  “Strong 
Enough",  which,  like  her' 
other  recent  numbers,  con- 
tains. one  endlessly  repeated 
. riff.  At  least  that  can  be 
whistled.  Bat  the  most  nota- 
ble part  of  the  package  Is  the 
visual  element  which  puts 
Cher  on  a television  within 
your  television,  or  projects 
-her  face  on  to  cityscapes, 
and  then  intercuts  several 
distinct  sequences. 

These  can  hardly  be 
described  as  narratives,  but 
nor  are  they  incomprehen- 
sible: a young  man  watches 
Cher ' with  more  interest 
than  his  girl  friend  seems  to 
appreciate,  female  violinists 
(mandatory  in  1999  pop 
videos)  accompany  the 
vocals,  people  in  black 
leather  gem  - a possible 
hint  at  sado-masochism, 
which  is  still  to  fashion.  - 
fight  on.  the  carpet,  and  so 
on.  - 

Fascinated  by  the  speed 
and  expertise  with  which  the 
whole  lot  is  cat  together,  I 
put  a stopwatch  on  this  and 
counted  the  edits:  • 139  In 
three  minutes  40.  seconds, 
giving  an  average  duration 
of  lli  seconds  a shot  There 
is  no  particular  virtue  in 


those  statistics,  but  “Strong 
Enough"  is  far  more  engross- 
ing and  entertaining  than 
those  pretentious  “video 
installations"  which  turn  up 
so  often  in  art  galleries. 

The  same  goes  for  “As", 
George  Michael'S  latest  It 
takes  a while  to  realise  what 
is  happening  when  you  first 
see  this  video.  Michael  walks 
into  a club,  singing,  and 
moves  among  a large  num- 
ber of  people,  being  joined 
by  Mary  J.  Bilge,  who  sings 
with  him. 

Eventually  you  realise 
that  everybody  in  this 
crowded  space  is  eitheT 
George  Michael  or  Mary  J. 
Blige:  there  are  scores,  possi- 
bly hundreds,  of  each  of 
thpm  all  dancing  and  sing- 
ing quite  independently. 

. We  have  afl  seen  split- 
screen trickery,  to  which  an 
actor  appears  as  his  own 
twin,  or  even  as  three  or 
four  different  people  simulta- 
neously- But  the  “As”  video 
takes  this  to  an  extreme  that 
has  surely  never  been 
attempted  before.  My  guess 
is  that  even  with  modern 
technology  it  must  have 
required  an  enormous 
amount  of  painstaking  work. 
There  is  nothing  profound 
about  the  result,  but  It  is 
very  striking  and  remains 
visually  fascinating. 

That  makes  a refreshing 
change  to  a medium  which 
so  often  seems  intent  upon 
ignoring  its  own  visual 
potential. 
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Asian  art  emphasis  shifts  from  China 

1 . \ j _ - V 1 1 

Susan  Moorereports  from  New  York  on  a ralmer  Asian  Week,  with  works  from  India  and  Tibet  stealing  the  limelight  - and  the  price  tags 


The  best  art  jand  antique  fairs 
subtly  re-invent  themselves.  And 
the  relatively  new  ■International' 
Asian  Art  Fair  in  New  York  the 
centrepiece'i^C.an4,  extended  Asia 
Week  in  thfi'New.V-oifk  salerooms 
and  galleries1  no' exception.  L » 

When  the  massive  doors  of  the 
Seventh  Regiment  Armory  on  Park 
Avenue  first  opened  for  the  event 
only  four  years  ago,  the  fair  proved 
to  be  that  rare  antiques  fair  phe- 
nomenon - an  overnight  success. 

The  timing  could  not  have  been 
better.  China-mania  was  about  to 
peak  in  New  York,  fed  on  events  as 
diverse  as  blockbuster  museum 

shows  - Imperial  porcelain  from. 

Taipei  and  When  Silk  was  Gold  at 
the  Met;  China:  5,000  Years  at  the 
Guggenheim  - and  the  finest  col- 
lection of  Hasaiftfli  Chinese  furni- 
ture ever  seen  at  auction,  at  Chris- 
ties, even  the  razzamatazz  opening 
of  the  Shanghai  Tang  store. 

Moreover,  outstanding  quality 
works  of  art,  most  particularly  Chi- 
nese antiquities,  monumental 
sculpture  and  Ming  and  Qing  furni- 
ture, were  in  unprecedented  supply 
on  the  western  market  Walking 
into  the  fair  was  like  walking  into 
a museum  - an  experience  that 
fairs  of  European  art  and  antiques 
have  not  offered  for  decades. 

The  right  crowd  came,  and  loved 
it  There  is  nothing  like  million- 
dollar  price  tags  to  encourage  the 
interested  to  open  their  cheque- 
books. 

Since  that  inaugural  show.  New 
York's  Asia  Week  has  continued  to 
draw  private  and  institutional  col- 
lectors from  for  and  wide,  and  to 
encourage  New  York  and  London 
dealers  to  stage  no  less  outstand- 
ing shows  in  nearby  galleries.  This 
years  crop  is  better  than  ever.  Gal- 
lery, saleroom  and  fair  (the  Inter- 
national plus  the  Arts  of  Pacific 
Asia  Show  at  the  26th  Street 
Armory),  combine  to  produce  an 
unparalleled  showcase  of  Asian 
art  You  could  find  material  esti- 
mated at  S200m  on  Park  Avenue 
alone. 

This  year,  however.  Asia  Week 
was  a markedly  calmer  affair,  the 
result,  perhaps,  of  less  alluring 
auction  material  and  the  Easter 
and  Passover  holiday  season. 

Even  more  striking,  however, 
was  the  shift  of  emphasis  away 
from  China  and  towards  the  arts  of 
India  and  south-east  Asia.  There 
were  wonderful  archaic  Chinese 
bronzes,  most  notably  the  massive 
Shang  period  cast  bronze  bell  of 
1400-1000  BC  which  was  the  star 


A pair  of  painted  pottery  officials  from  the  Tang  dynasty  on  show  n the  Seventh  Regimen^  Afmory,  Park  Avenue 


attraction  at  leading  London  deal- 
ers Eskenazi  (showing  this  year  at 
PaceWildenstein.  32  East  57th 
Street,  until  April  3)  and  at  the 
stand  of  Brussels  dealer  Gisele 
Croes,  but  far  fewer  than  before. 

Again,  there  was  high-quality 
Tang  tomb  pottery,  particularly  at 
Eskenazi.  Art  of  Chen  from 
Taiwan.  Berwald  of  London,  and 
Kaikodo  (164  East  64th  Street,  until 
April  17).  but  much  less  of  it.  The 
same  could  be  said  of  classical  Chi- 
nese furniture  and  monumental 
sculpture.  Moreover,  the  best 
pieces  were  not  all  fresh  to  the 
market. 

This  relative  dearth  is  explained 
in  part  by  the  fact  that  Hong  Kong 


is  no  longer  the  cornucopia  it  was. 
Far  less  Chinese  material  is  avail- 
able for  export,  officially  or  unoffi- 
cially. Another  change  is  the 
alarmingly  high  quality  of  fakes  in 
all  materials  now  emanating  from 
China.  Some  are  impossible  to 
detect  through  scientific  testing, 
and  the  dealers  are  wary. 

To  add  to  the  equation  are  the 
delicate  and  highly  topical  issues 
of  provenance  and  restitution. 
Dealers  are  perhaps  increasingly 
reluctant  to  offer  important  pieces 
in  such  a public  arena.  For  what- 
ever reason,  tnillion-dcillar  objects 
were  a rare  sight  this  year. 

If  anything.  Tibetan  and  Indian 
art  stole  this  year  s limelight.  Soth- 


eby's top  lot  of  the  week  was  a 
late-15th  century  Sino-Tibetan 
imperial  gilt-bronze  figure  of 
Yamantaka.  which  sold  for  a 
record  S745.000.  Similarly,  one  of 
the  major  sculpture  sales  of  the 
fair  was  a 13th  century'  portrait  of 
a Tibetan  Buddhist  hierarch,  mod- 
elled in  wood  and  clay,  at  John 
Eskena2i. 

Another  company  of  London- 
based  Italian  dealers,  Rossi  & 
Rossi,  staged  the  first  exhibition 
devoted  to  the  ritual  art  of  Tibet,  in 
conjunction  with  Sotheby's,  and 
found  themselves  with  the  most 
talked-about  show  in  New  York  (41 
East  57th  Street,  until  April  3).  By 
the  opening  weekend,  more  than 


half  the  show  had  sold  for  some 
with  many  pieces  going  to 
new  clients. 

It  was  a week  which  offered 
other  firsts.  London  dealer  and 
new  exhibitor  Sam  Fogg,  for 
instance,  brought  Asian  manu- 
scripts to  the  fair,  including  such 
rarities  as  a 12th  century  palm  leaf 
manuscript  and  one  of  the  oldest 
Indian  Korans  - and  the  widest 
range  of  Indian  painting  on  offer  in 
the  city  for  decades  (selling  at  least 
20  paintings  and  a handful  of 
manuscripts,  all  to  Americans  of 
Indian  origin). 

Many  were  also  provided  with  a 
first  sighting  of  the  remarkable 
Bronze  Age  cast  ritual  bronzes  of 
Dong  Son,  a village  in  north  Viet- 
nam which  has  given  its  name  to 
an  as  yet  barely  studied  material 
culture.  A huge  ceremonial  drum 
dominated  the  stand  of  London- 
based  dealer  Alexander  Goetz,  the 
second  largest  known  example  of 
its  type  and  offered  at  $650,000. 
More  Bronze  and  Iron  Age  pieces 
are  to  be  found  in  an  intriguing 
and  wide-ranging  show  at  dealers 
Frederick  Schultz  (41  East  57th 
Street,  until  May  l>. 

Asia  Week,  it  seemed,  had  it  all. 
Plum  Blossoms  for  instance, 
boasted  the  largest  known  group  of 
cloth -of-gold  Mongol  tent  hangings, 
its  continuous  architectural  frieze 
woven  to  articulate  the  interior 
space  of  one  of  these  shimmering 
peripatetic  palaces. 

Portuguese  dealer  Jorge  Welsh 
offered  pieces  from  one  of  the 
grandest  of  all  Chinese  export  ser- 
vices; Lea  Sneider  offered  a 3rd*4th 
century  Korean  earthenware  pla- 
centa jar.  happily  still  with  its  lid. 
Tai  Gallery /Textile  Arts  presented 
modern  and  contemporary  Japa- 
nese bamboo  baskets;  still  more 
are  on  show  at  the  Asia  Society. 
725  Park  Avenue,  until  May  30. 

The  Japan  Society,  meanwhile, 
offers  us  the  chance  to  see  some  of 
the  exceptional  east  Asian  works  of 
art  already  in  New  York  collections 
(333  East  47th  Street  until  July  li). 
and  it  seems  from  the  sales  that 
the  US  love  affair  with,  and  respon- 
siveness to.  the  art  of  Asia  is  still 
far  from  over. 

What  may  surprise  many  is  the 
number  of  important  pieces  that 
went  to  European  museums  and 
private  collectors,  not  least  Esken- 
azi’s  Shang  bell  and  Rossi  & Rossi's 
cover  piece,  a pair  of  rare  18th  cen- 
tury Tibetan  gilt-copper  deer, 
snapped  up  by  a new  museum  of , 
Asian  art  - in  Nice, 


A Minton  Genevese  sweetmeat  stand 

It’s  all  in  blue 
and  white 

The  charm  of  Staffordshire  pottery  lies  in  its 
variety  of  patterns,  reveals  Julian  Grtchley 
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Forthcoming 
Arts  Features 

May  1 

Art  Collecting 
Guide 

May  15 
Summer  Arts 
Guide 

May  29 

Olympia 
Fine  Art  Fair 

June  5 

Grosvenor  House 
Fair 


For  further  information 
pfease  contact’ 

ASce  Croxford 
Tel:  +44  171  873  44l8 
Fax:  ^44  171  873  3765 
email:  afce. cits  xfcrdCFT.  corn 

FINANCI  AL  TIMES 

No  FT,  no  comment. 


A^THpNY  WOODBURN 

PO  Box  2669  Lewes,  East  Sussex,  BN7  3JE 

Td  01273  486666  Fax  01273486644 
E-Mail:  Antony Wnodbuni  wcompuScrve-CfTm 

FINE  ANTIQUE  CLOCKS 
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THOMAS  TUMTWN  N,,  »7 
l.tulia  cir4)5 
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Our  brochure  is  available  on  request 


ISAAC  LOWNDES 
- "Lunik*!  c IW1 


From  9-15  June  1999  we  will  be  exJubuing  at 
the  Grosvenor  House  Art  an*l  Antiques  Fair;'  Stand  67 
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The  Cabinet  Picture 

A LOAN  EXHIBITION  GENEROUSLY  SPONSORED  C> 

BANQUE  SAFRA  - LUXOMBOira 
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Joanna  Booth 

Exhibition  oT  Old  Master  Drawings 

Opening  fliiuMlay 

15th  April  l<ffl  S OD  - 4.Q0 

iMBDimiit"  until  Fndjj  Mjth  April  doit;. 

from  10.00 -6.00 

and  Sunday  1100  - fi.OU 

Prices  from  £300  - £6.000 

247  Kings  Road.  London  5W3  5EL 

Telephone  017!  352  8948 

Fax  0171  376  7350 

E-mail  joanna  booths  londtniweh.net 


NIGEL  ASHCROFT 


Exhibition,  March  22  - April  23.  Catalogue  available. 

FROST  & REED  LTD 
24  King  Sircet . St  James*'.  London  SWl  Y 6QP 
Td:  0171  839  4645  Fax:  0171  839  J 166 
email  Frosiar  dreed  febtinremet  com 
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Ceramics  are  among  the 
most  collectable  of  items. 
They  range  from  Japanese 
Ko  Kutani  to  Chinese 
Armorial  export  porcelain  to 
the  products  of  early  English 
and  continental  makers. 

Other  than  perhaps 
Decorators'  lmari. 
good-quality  Japanese 
porcelain  is  expensive.  An 
18th  century  Armorial 
Chinese  plate  would  cost  a . 
few  thousand  pounds  while 
early  Meissen.  Derby.  Bow 
and  Early /Worcester  can 
command  a king’s  ransom.  . 

We  are  left;with  the  very 
collectable  Staffordshire  bine' 
and  white  transfer-printed 
earthenware,  produced  in 
millions  throughout  the  19th 
century.  Much  of  it  now  sells 
for  a lot  less  than  £1,000.  the 
cost  of  an  unusual  plate  in 
good  condition  being  in  the 
low  hundreds. 

We  have  been  collecting 
blue  and  white  for  the  past 
10  years.  The  bulk  of  our 
collection  is  displayed  on  a 
large  Shropshire  dresser  in 
the  dining  room,  and  we  use 
a selection  from  it  whenever 
we  have  a lunch  or  dinner 
party. 

We  have  about  200  pieces, 
including  dinner  plates,  side 
plates,  mugs.  jugs,  and  meat 
platters  together  with 
sauceboats  and  tureens. 

Makers  of  blue  and  white 
were  legion,  but  a handful  of 
leading  names  can  be- the 
exclusive  choice  of  many 
collectors.  The  top  five,  in  no 
particular  order  of 
preference,  would  include: 
Copeland-Spode.  Rogers, 
Enoch  Wood.  Wedgwood  and 
John  Meir  & Sons.  Their 
pieces  are  usually  marked. 

The  blue  can  either  be 
Cambridge  or  a very  dark 
Oxford  (the  favourite  colour 
of  the  American  market), 
but  the  majority  are  a rich 
mid-blue.  Blue  and  white 
fills  two  large  volumes, 
published  by  the  Antique 
Collectors  Club,  and 
compiled  by  A.  W.  Coysh  and 
R.  K.  Henrywood. 

No  collector  should  be 
without  both  volumes,  not 
only  for  reference,  but 
because  new  designs  by 
unknown  potters  keep 
coming  to  light.  Before  the 
copyright  laws  of  1843.  there 
was  nothing  to  stop  one 
potter  pinching  the  designs 
of  another. 

. The  charm  of  blue  and 
White  lies  in  the  immense 
variety  of  patterns  that  can 
be  collected  as  well  as  the 
quality  of  the  product  After 
the  end  of  the  Napoleonic 
Wars,  trade  boomed,  and  at 
the  same  time  an  assortment 
of  well-known  artists, 
including  W.  H.  Bartlett. 
Thomas  Bewick,  Thomas 
and  William  Danhdl. 
painters  and  illustrators 
were  hard  at  work. 

In  the  early  19th  century 
the  majority  of  people  had 
probably  not  travelled 
beyond  a 20-mile  radius  of 
their  homes.  The  world  was 
full  of  wondrous  places,  and 
the  demand  for  attractive 
and  relatively  cheap  plates 
with  pictures  of  Ludlow 
Castle.  Windsor,  the  Tivoli 
in  Rome,  or  sporting  prints 
that  showed  life  in  the 
Indian  subcontinent,  was 
huge. 

The  US  market  was  just  as 
buoyant  The  Court  House  in 
Boston  was  a common 
pattern,  while  Americans 
celebrated  Britain’s  defeat  in 
1812  with  a series  of  plates 
showing  American  warships 
getting  the  better  of  the 
Royal  Navy.  However 
unpatriotic  such  plates  must 

have  appeared  to  the 

Staffordshire  potters,  profit 
was  more  important. 

Pottery  was  cheaper  than 
both  creamware 
(Wedgwood),  and  British  soft 
paste  porcelains  such  as 
Caughley  and  Coalport.  By 
the  time  Queen  Victoria  had 
ascended(the  throne,  lunch 
1 


qnd  dinner  among  the 
aspiring  middle  classes 
consisted  of  overdone  roast 
beef,  a bottle  of  Madeira  and 
a geography  lesson.  Enoch 
Wood  & Son s had  brought 
out  an  Italian  Scenery  series, 
C.  J.  Masons  a Napoleon 
series  by  which  the  defeat  of 
the  Tyrant  could  be 
instantly  recalled. 

Copeland  and  Garrett  sold 
a Byron  Views  series,  one  of 
which  was  the  island  of 
Rhbde^.-a  pattern  suited  to 
the-hibramtistic  purchaser, 
while;  animal-lovers  were 
■caterqd  for  by  John  Hall's 
QuaftrixpeS  Series. 

The  Indian  Sporting  Series 
by  Spode  is  one  of  the  most 
desirable  and  expensive  of 
alL  The  transfers  are  based 
on  coloured  engravings  by 
Samuel  Hewitt  taken  from 
Capt  WilHanwotfs  Oriental 
Field  Sports,  Wild  Sports  of 
the  East,  published  in  1807. 
They  include  such  handsome 
plates  as  Death  of  the  Bear, 
Battle  between  a Buffalo  and 
a Tiger  and  The  Hog  at  Bay. 
There  can  scarcely  have 
been  a great  house  or  a 
castle  that  was  not  featured 
in  blue  and  white.  There  is  a 


Makers  were  legion, 
but  a handful  of 
leading  names  can  be 
the  exclusive  choice  of 
many  collectors 


classical  pattern  owing 
much  to  ancient  Greece,  and 
others  where  design  takes 
the  place  of  houses  or 
castles.  One  of  the  most 
successful  is  Spode  Italian, 
still  in  production. 

One  can  only  have  so 
many  plates  and  platters. 
Cheese  stands  are  very 
desirable,  especially  the 
drum-shaped  ones  made  for 
a cut  of  Stilton. 

Candlesticks,  both  for 
bedroom  and  dining-room, 
reticulated  baskets,  cups  and 
saucers,  tea  and  coffee  pots 
are  much  in  deman d- 

So,  too,  are  footbaths. 
Among  the  more  attractive 
are  blue  and  white  salt  and 
pepper  pots. 

But,  by  1880,  fashion 
changed,  and  the  middle 
classes  abandoned  blue  and 
white  for  discreetly 
patterned  bone  china.  The 
blue  3nd  white  was  sold  (or 
given  away  as  wedding 
presents  to  servants).  The 
1890s  was  the  decade  of 
imported  Japanese  lmari. 
lurid  plates  and  hideously 
overdecorated  vases. 

A century  later,  blue  and 
white  transfer-printed 
pottery  has  once  again  come 
into  its  own.  It  is  to  be  found 
at  every  antique  feir,  and 
such  businesses  as  Lovers  of 
the  Blue  circulate  catalogues 
of  I9lb  century  ware  so  that 
collectors  can  buy  a missing 
Rogers  plate,  or  a picture  of 
a prehistoric  tomb  in  the 
wilds  of  Anatolia. 

Plates  with  sailing  ships 
are  in  great  demand,  as  are 
British  castles  and  manor 
houses  including  the  one 
belonging  to  the  Ladies  of 
Llangollen,  the  early 
Victorian  lesbians,  seen  on 
horseback.  Some  platters 
were  printed  in  green,  but 
they  were  never  really 
popular. 

Blue  and  white  is  to  be 
found  in  100  antique  fairs. 
There  are  shops  in 
Portobeilo  Road  in  west 
London  that  sell  nothing 
else,  while  Lovers  of  Blue 
and  White  (01763  853  800)  is  a 
Hertfordshire  mail-order 
company  which  carries  a 
splendid  selection. 

But  remember  the  golden 
rule:  collect  for  pleasure  and 
not  for  investment.  In  that 
way  you  will  never  be 
disappointed. 
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The  Road  To  Recovery 

It  will  be  many  years  before  Malaysia  can  post  annual  growth  rates  of  8 per  cent  again. 

Yet  just  1 8 months  after  the  worst  recession  to  hit  the  country  since  World  War  II  began,  the  economy  has  shifted  gear 
and  although  the  fast  lane  is  out  of  reach  for  the  time  being,  Malaysia’s  clearly  off  the  hard  shoulder. 


I .ighteen  months  after  the  Asian 
financial  crisis  began  and  after  hitting 
its  lowest  point  in  the  July  to 
September  period  last  year  when  it 
contracted  by  8.6  per  cent  year-on - 
year,  the  Malaysian  economy  is  show- 
ing firm  sigps  of  recovery. 

Malaysia's  Finance  Minister  Daim 
Zainuddin  said  recently  that 'The  gen- 
eral opinion  is  that  we  should  see  a 
turnaround  this  year  and  growth  rate 
wiU  move  into  positive  momentum 
once  again.  But  before  that  we  have  a 
lot  to  do.  For  one,  we  have  to  get  con- 
sumers to  spend,  ff  they  refrain  foam 
spending,  there  is  a risk  of  corporate 
closures  and  retrenchment'' 

• The  National  Economic  Action 
Council,  charged  with  reviving  the 
economy,  is  predicting  that  the  econo- 


llimimmt  in  edumrion  rmaiHS.a  priority  for  Malaysia 

my  could  expand  by  *2  per.  cent  in  expans 
' 1999,  after  contracting  by  an  estknat-  is  toe 
ed.  6 per-  cent,  last  "year."  (Tlfe  official " • deficit" 
forecast  for  J 999  is  I per  cent)  Goldm 
Growth-  may  be  weak  in  the  first  half,  tent  hs 


but.  should  gather  strength  in  the  sec- 
ond half. 

Dr  Victor  Wee,  deputy  head  of  the 
NEAC  Secretariat  said:  "We  expect 
that  the  economy  will  pick  up  this  year 
and  register  a stronger  growth  for  the 
second  half  of  1999.  The  monetary 
and  fiscal  polices  adopted  under  the 
National  Economic  Recovery  Plan 
would  have  taken  effect  m the  econo- 
my. Meanwhile,  the  banking  problems 
would  be  largely  addressed  by  the 
middle  of  1999.  0y  the  end  of  1999, 
we  would  expect  things  to  look  posi- 
tive for  Malaysia." 

Surprisingly  - given  Malaysia's  much 
criticised  own  remedies  for  handling 
the  financial  crisis  - several  interna- 
tional analysts  are  forecasting  an 
even  stronger  economic  come- 
back.  Growth,  rates. 
31  2 percent  to  35 
gpPlIpjrjH  percent  have  been 
suggested.  Singapore 
securities  firm  GK 
Goh  oh  the  out- 
K|g  ■ ■ look  for  the  Malay- 
sian  economy  writes: 

- :J  "Reflatidnary  policies 
|h1h||£  ' could  stop  the  eco- 
nomic  contraction  by 
second-quarter  1999, 
with  low  inflation 

Halaysia  allowing  for  more 

aggressive  monetary 
expansion,  while  demand  growth 
is  too  weak  to  create  a trade 
deficit"  International  investment  bank 
Goldman  Sachs  has  forecast  a 2 per 
tent  rise  in  gross  domestic  product  n 


. 1999  and  says  a “sensibly  designed 
financial  sector  restructuring  and 
dimirushjrg  political  tensions  favoured 
Malaysian  shares." 

Evidence  that -the  economy  has  not 
only  bottomed  out  but  Is  picking  up 
isn't  hard  to  find.  Exports,  a pillar 
of  the  government's  recovery 
policies,  are  faring  well.  In 
October,  exports  turned  around 
to  record  positive  growth  in 
US  dollar  terms  after  posting 
declines  in  the.  preceding  - 
months.  In  the  January  to 
November  1990  period  exports 
of  manufactured  goods  - chiefly  . 
electronics  products  - climbed 
by  21  per  cent  to  RM2 1 1 billion. 

The  jump  enabled  the  country 
to  enjoy  a trade  surplus  of  RM5I 
. bfflicn  a sharp  turnaround  from 
the  previous  year's  deficit  of 
RM45  million. 

Other  indicators  also  show  that 
the  worst  is  over  Led  by  better 
demand  for  industrial  diemkals  ^ 
and  semiconductors,  industry 
output  rose  by  6 per  cent  month-on- 
month  in  December,  though  it  was 
down  by  9 per  cent  yearon-year. 
Consumer  spending  has  picked  Up 
with  sales  of  passenger  cars  dimbfog 
by  15  per  cent  morith-m-month  in 
Ncwembec  Although  sales  were  down 
40  per  cent  year-on-yeac  the  figures 
were  a marked  improvement  over  the 
more  than  60  per  cent  contraction 
seen  in  previous  months. 

Thanks  to  higher  Sqmdrty  in  the  bank- 
ing sector,  felling  interest  rates  and 


increased  public  spending  on  construc- 
tion and  engineering,  consumer  confi- 
dence has  improved,  paving  the  way  for 
a gradual  recovery  m domestic  demand 
Bank  SqukJrty  has  expanded  substantial- 
ly with  the  unlocking  of  RM44  button  of 


ther  stimulate  economic  activity  and 
spur  demand  for  vehicles  and  residen- 
tial property  by  lowering  the  cost  of 
borrowing.  A huge  trade  surplus  of 
RM27  billion  is  likely  this  year  in  spite 
of  global  over-capacity  m certain  tndus- 


Restnutnird  and  rtfotmed,  faiths  are  hiding  again  and  (tap  right}  forestry  and 
agriculture  trill  also  bntejit  fotim  increased  public  expenditure 


funds  that  barks  are  no  longer  required 
to  keep  with  the  central  bank,  in  addi- 
tion to  good  export  earnings. 

Over  the  past  few  months,  lending 
for  personal  use  and  for  consumer 
goods  has  steadily  increased  and  the 
jobless  rate  has  stabilised  at  around  3 
per  cent  as  retrenchments  fell  Low 
inflation  and  continued  trade  surpluses, 
along  with  inflows  of  foreign  direct 
investments  and  official  long-term  bor- 
, rowings,  wi  lead  to  further  fells  in 
. interest  rates  this  yean  This  would  fur- 
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Malaysia  Means  Business 

Multinationals  have  long  found  that  Malaysia  provides  a good  return  on  investment,  and  now  with  changes 
to  equity  and  export  conditions,  and  cheaper  local  costs,  setting  up  shop  is  even  more  tempting. 

Faced  with  a fell  In  demand,  increased  competition  per  cent  this  year  due  to  the  introduction  of  higher  s what  is  driving  the  (acquisition  of)  cement  plants,'' 
and  currency  devaluation  that  drove  up- the  cost  of  vek«  products  and  more  components  befog  pro-  says  Alistair  Cbx,  managing  director  in  Malaysia, 
imports  following  the  onset  of  the  Asian  financial  orv  duced  focafly.fts  microwave  ovens  now  have  almost  Cement  demand  in  Ffeninsubr  Malaysia  contracted 


■ sis,  many  foreign  direct  investors  might  have  been 
expected  to  cut  back  , on  investments  and  relocate 
. fedltties-They  did  not  With  rare  exception,  they  haws 
stayed  put  and  plan  to  expand,  upgrade  and  divert 
. _fy  their  operations  in  Malaysia. 


90  per  cent  local  content  - 
Western  multinationals  fike  Compaq  Computer 
and  Blue  Crete  Industries.  also  find  that  Malaysia 
continues  to  have  much  to  olfer.  Compaq,  the  US 
computer,  company,  is  investing  more  in  Malaysia  and 


Take,  for  example,  Samsun&  the  South  Korean-  sees  strong  potential  for  growth  fo  the- information  the  secern 
electronics  group  « investing  US$34  milton  in  its-  'technology  sector  particularly  in  healthcare.  Malaysia  a 
Malaysian  operations  this  year  (More 
than  doubje  the  amount  lad  year)  to. 
produce  higher  value-added  products - 
such  as  colour  display  tubes  and  more 
components  locally:  Another  US$60  mil- 
fon  plus  .will  be.  invested  over  ties  next 
four  years.  The  Cbfrpany  has  already 
invested  US$1  bfflton  in  four  manufectur- . 
ing  plants,  making  it  the. largest  South 
Korean  Investor1  in  Malaysia/ ' 

"Last  year' was  a tough  year  for  us 
(but)  Samsung  is  confident  of  Malaysia V- 
recovery  and  remains  committed  to  the 
country.  Malaysia  continues  to  be  the 
ovefw^. investment 
in  south  east  Asia."  says  'Samsung 

Malaysia's  managing  tflrector  JGm  Jong  — _ , 

Mm  Wlocal  economy  he-says  ought  to  U,hI<t  Itefrirtw.  m per  cent  eqriUfm  mw  be  hrid  by  mubunthanals 

be  'abte  to  expand  by  Tte  Natkfoal :. 1 imat0« •»  "my  , --/■ 

^Dflprnic  Ac^  CoundT (NEAQ  projected  rate  of  tetewnmunications  and finarmal  . “nd«r1 

- .2perc^  thfc  y^  atimatod 6 . "Wfe  have  «TH^  thegoven 

last  JanTheNEACs.  charged.' with,  Malay*  for  ^ s^s  Graeme  such  mea 

|»rceftt  .ye®"  shorten  managing  director  ihMafeysi&,,<^ralmisto  recaprtalisi 

V Malaysia  include  pdlfcai^  ''  become  the  regfohal  tee  In  lion  sti'mul 

•^^Strorture.  favourable.  .investment.  Mafeysa  and  we_ are biding  *r  feu*  ture  such 
- 5 JS2,  availability  of  skated  manpower,  and  -an  - tterts.-  Compaq  was  involved  fr  setting  up  the  nfra-  develops 
■'H5SSL'  JLtent'OW  Malaysian  6p»»T-ftuaurt  for  the.  court!*#  fo  ■ Industries.. 


sharply  last  year  and  is  expected  to  recover  in  2000, 
when  demand  elsewhere  in  the  region  is  also  likely 
to  pick  up 

The  purchases  will  give  Blue  Circle  a 48  per  cent 
share  of  the  local  cement  market  Kedah  Cement  is 
the  second  largest,  cement  producer  in  Peninsular 
Malaysia  after  APMC.  Blue  Circle  plans  to  export 
cement  to  markets  in  South  Asia  from 
. the  Kedah  Cement  plant,  a low  cost  pro- 
ducer, in  Langkawi,  an  island  off  northern 
■ Peninsular  Malaysia 

For  Malayaan  companies  like  SI  me 
Darby.the  overall  business  environment  is 
improving  and  it  plans  to  expand  its  plan- 
tations ahd  insurance  business.  It  is  also 
consfcfen'ng  breaking  into  new  sectors. 

• "The  outlook  is  of  neater  business 
confidence  arising  Thom  the  measures 
taken  by  the  government  There  is  liquid- 
ity and  rates  have  come  down  in  the 
market  place,"  says  Nik  Mohamed.  chief 
executive.  'With  our  strong  balance 
sheet  and  net  cash  position,  and  with 
asset  prices  as  low  as  they  are,  there  may 
i Is  be  some  opportunities  for  growth 

through  acquisitions." 

Under  the.  National  Economic  Recovery  Plan, 
the  government  Is'  reviving  the  economy  through 
such  measures  as  keeping  interest  rates  down, 
recapitalising  the  banks  and.  through  a RMI2  bil- 
lion stimulus  package,  building  strategic  infrastruc- 
ture such  as  highways,  ports  and  waterworks  and 
developing  agriculture,  housing,  education  and 


m-ihirted  to  the'  fevoixrable  -iiw«5fainient  conditions,  .^network  support  services. 
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rtliwpw*-'*'.  Mateo's  Multimedia 

OperatoTS_  naH/Bs  j,u_  -Surjer  Corridor,  foe  fofb^ation-technolow  hub. 


Malaysia's  biffiest  multinational,  Sirrie  Darby  is 
rrturrang  to  black  after  having  to  swallow  losses 
stemming  from  problems  at  its  banking  arm  which  it 
sold  last  year;  as  a result  of  foe  Asian  crisis,  ft  experts 
to  make  about  RM900  million  in  pre-tax  profits  tn 
the  current  fecal  year*  ending  June.The  company  has 


tries  and  a slowing  world  economy. 

The  borrowings,  including  US$5  bil- 
lion from  Japan  and  US$2.7  billion  from 
the  World  Bank,  are  to  help  finance 
corporate  restructuring  as  well  as  the 
building  of  such  strategic  infrastructure 
projects  as  hl^Jways.  ports.  ^ waterworks 
and  sewers  under  the  government's 
reflationary  policy  Funds  would  also  be 
used  to  develop  agriculture,  housing 
healthcare  and  education.  . 

Investment  fefl  markedly  last  year  but 
appears  to  be  bottoming  out  Last  yean 
approved  capital  investment  from 
domestic  and  foreipi  companies  in 
manufacturing  - a main  engine  of  growth 
-increased  by  23  percentto  RM25  bil- 
lion, largely  on  account  of  two-  large 
chemical  plant  projects.  Many  of  these 
projects  would  be  implemented  this 
year  Usually  three  quartersof  approved 
projects  are  implemented  6to  9 months 
after  approval  is  obtared. 

Rather  than  severely  contracting 
in  the  wake  of  the 
Asian  crisis,  foreign 
direct  investment  in 
the  sector  has  per- 
sisted,  with  approved 
capital  investment 
climbing  by  14  per  LiaL  i 
cent  in  ringgit  terms  repr  “Til Jj 
last  yean  partly  as  a CfHff  'sggi'j 
result  of  relaxation 
of  rules  permitting 
1 00'  per  cent  owner- 
ship  without  meeting  Mrir  infmmm 
export  conditions,  planned  tv  keep 
All  new  manufacturing  projects 
approved  between  July  1998  and 
December  3 1 2000,  including  indus- 
trial diversification  and  expansion 
are  exempted  from  export  and  equi- 
ty Conditions. 

As  a result  of  the  Asian  crisis, 
Malaysia  has  become  an  even  more 
attractive  proposition  for  multina- 
tionals. “Foreigners  now  find 
Malaysia  a cheaper  investment  loca- 
tion due  to  lower  local  Costs  from 
a depreciated  ringgit  We  continue 
to  offer  the  best  infrastructure  in 
the  region  and  a pro-business 
Government  policy  environment" 
says  Daim.  (see  story  left.) 

In  the  banking  sectoti  foe  credit 
crunch  is  over  following  accelerated 
moves  by  foe  government  to  recapi- 
talise the  banking  sector  and  acquire 
non-performing  loans;  increasing 
banks'  ability  to  lend  and  generate  rev- 
enue and  allowing  business  greater 
access  to  working  capital.  Last  year 
tending  grew  by  just  0J5  per  cent  but 
banks  are  aiming  for  a growth  rate  .of 
8 per  cent  this  year 

Danamodal,  foe  bank  recapitalisa- 


tion agency,  has  injected  more  than 
RM4  billion  into  i I banking  groups. 
Danaharta  the  loan-recovery  agency, 
has  to  date  acquired  RM22  biBion  in 
non-performing  bans,  the  level  of 
which  should  feH  to  10  per  cent  of 
total  loans  this  year  from  an  esti- 
mated- 15  per  cent  last  year. 

After  a stow  start,  bank  restruc- 
turing has  gathered  pace.  Bank  of 
Commerce  and  Bank  Bumiputra 
Malaysia,  two  of  Malaysia's  largest 
banks,  have  merged,  as  well  as 
|-'  have  smaller  finance  companies. 
The  pace  of  banking  sector 
reform  has  been  impressive,  says 
Goldman  Sachs. 

Rising  domestic  liquidity,  falling 
interest  rates  and  increased  bush 
ness  activity  auger  well  for  the* 
stock  market,  as  does  the  lifting  of 
a one-year  moratorium  on  the 
repatriation  of  funds  from  share 
sales  imposed  in  September  last 
year  as  part  of  capital  controls  to 
limit  the  flows  of  speculative 
funds.  After  February  1 5,  outflows 
are  subject  to  an  exit  tax.  The  stock 
market  has  doubled  in  value  ante 
falling  to  a 10-year  low  last  year. 

According  ABN  Amro,  ah  interna- 
tional financial  services  group,  funds 
will  be  attracted  back  following  the 
easing  of  capital  controls.  Fund  inflows 
should  strengthen  when  Malaysia  is 
readmitted  to  the  Morgan  Stanley 
Capital  International  indices  and  other 
internationally  followed  benchmark 
indices,  which,  says  Merrill  Lynch,  an 
international  stock  brokerage,  is  only  a 
matter  of  time.  Malaysia  was  removed 
from  the  indices  following  the  imposi- 
tion of  capital  controls  in  September 
last  year 

Stephen  Taran,  managing  director  of 
Salomon  Smith  Barney,  the  govern- 
ment's financial  advisoc  says  that  not 
only  is  Malaysia's  recovery  right  on 
track  but  that  its  long-term  plan  to  be 
a folly  developed  nation  by  the  year 
2020  is  achievable.  Commending  the 


Mnir  itifinsmtautr  projects  like  the  North-South  Highway  are 
platined  to  fetty  Malaysia  Ml  the  rnwr 

ing  projects  government's  handling  of  the  crisis  and 
y 1998  and  the  policies  put  In  place,  he  says  that 
:luding  indus-  Malaysia  has  valuable  assets  such  as  its 
d expansion  human  resources  and  sophisticated 
art  and  equi-  infrastructure  built  up  over  the  last  20 
years  to  speed  recovery. 

Asian  crisis,  More  than  any  single  economic 
n even  more  indicator  or  sector  the  people  of 
for  multlna-  Malaysia  hold  the  key  to  recovery 
now  find  Malaysia's  Prime  Minister  Dr  Mahathir 
fitment  ioca-  Mohamad  wrote  recently  that  "I 
il  Costs  from  believe  if  we  are  to  rapidly  recover 
/Ve  continue  and  restore  sustained  and  dynamic 
^structure  in  growth,  fierce  competitiveness  and 
pro-business  economic  resilience,  there  is  a need 
nvironment”  for  a total  national  effort  The  entire 
ift)  nation  must  be  united  More;  the 

iti  foe  credit  entire  nation  must  be  fully  mobilised 
l accelerated  working  as  one  organic  whole,  united 
•nt  to  recapL  behind  a single  purpose. This  is  where  ' 
’and. acquire  the  societies  of  east  Asia  have  a com-- 
i;  increasing  parative  advantage." 
generate  rev- 

iness  greater  This  advertorial  was  create 
tai.  Last  yean  the  MalaysiaTourism 

per  cent  but  Promotion  Board. 

wfth  rate  .of  «£am71£  ard  frzjnool  data  supplied 
by  the  Notional  Bcawrdc  Action  Cwndl 
: recapitafea-  Mplcysw  unless  spM'fwf  otherwise. 


0pei?^  de  medal  efforts  to  ensure- stable'^  '.Sup*1  Conidon  the  foforfoationrtechnology  hub.  . been  streamlining  its  operations  by  for  example, 
' forrts  plants.  • -,v  . Bfoe.Grtfe.  which  has  beat  in  Malaysia  fbr‘49  merging  fe  two  tire  making  dKisons  There  are  also 

tridty  suppljr^  sgj  provable  last -year-:'  Y&n  and  is  a pioneer  in  the  tool  cwneht  industry  plans  to  coordinate  projects  or  form  joint  ventures 

7 *nd  increasing  BTOdudvftyafrttt  investing  some  RM2.4  bifitort  in  the  sectocThtough  with  other  Malaysian  plantation  companies  such  as 

jhrough  c :grt>up‘&  be&; : subsidiary-  comparjyfrfefeyan  Cement  foe  British  Kumpulan  Guthrie  and  Golden  Hope. 

'to  ^Irturer  of  picture  tubes  and  itdotofiNtovefA  ^ '.ofitftettudioh  gnoupis . purdwdr^j  states  in"  Kedah  . 'The  general  Idea  of  rationalisation  and  coming 
<***“* also  mate tolevttsn  and  • Cement  and-  Asppiated  flan  Malayan.  Cement  together  is  to  be  .competitive  in  certain  products 

^ Wy^^sspanefe  and  fonrtels,  f>rirtted  dri  ; (APMq  as  part.cff  pferetp  make  its  Mafeysiah  oper-  and  services,  Once  combined  we  would  be  a huge 
^hl^a^etertroh  ains.  Sales  turnover  of  a cOnterittne  of Asian  business.-  ; player  in  pfentations  and  with  Kumpulan  Guthrie.an 

'^9blifion  last  year  is  expected  to  expand  by  12  : "The  gloomy  outlook  wont  last  forever.  And  that  even  largsrproperty  developeri'says  Nik  Mofwned. 
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Final  roll  of 
the  dice  for 
the  Khmers 


Pol  Pot’s  ageing  disciples  could  yet  escape 
retribution  for  mass  murder,  reports  Ted  Bardacke 


The  four  rag-tag  soldiers  - six 
legs,  seven  eyes,  eight  arms,  two 
grenades,  one  automatic  rifle  - 
call  me  to  a halt.  No,  I cannot  go 
any  further  down  the  path,  the 
only  clear  passageway  through 
the  land-mines  that  guard  the 
final  resting  home  of  the  Khmer 
Rouge. 

The  Khmer  Rouge,  this  genera- 
tion's most  grisly  personification 
or  genocidal  mass  murderers, 
killers  of  at  least  as  many  people 
as  the  Serbs,  the  Hutus,  Chair- 
man Mao,  Generals  Suharto  and 
Pinochet,  is  dead. 

Crippled  militarily  by  a series 
of  defections  since  1996  and 
weakened  internally  by  the  last 
desperate  bloody  death  sentences 
issued  by  its  late  leader  Pol  Pot, 
the  Khmer  Rouge  officially 
expired  as  a fighting  force  when 
its  military  chief,  Ta  Mok,  was 
arrested  last  month. 

But  The  Butcher,  as  the  one 
-legged  Ta  Mok  is  known,  is  the 
only  senior  Khmer  Rouge  leader 
to  have  been  imprisoned.  And 
while  a debate  rages  over  the 
right  way  to  punish  (if  at  all)  the 
ageing  leadership  for  exterminat- 
ing as  many  as  2m  Cambodians, 
they  and  their  deadly  legacy  live 
on.  The  town  of  Pailin,  where  I 
have  been  stopped,  is  their  base  - 
their  last  resort. 

Pailin  must  feel  like  purgatory 
to  the  Khmer  Rouge  leaders  who 
now  call  it  home,  notably  fanner 
prime  minister  Khleu  Samphan. 
chief  ideologue  Nuon  Chea  and 
former  foreign  minister  leng 
Sary.  For  the  surviving  nucleus 
of  a regime  that  at  its  frenzied 
roll-back-tbe-clock  apex 
claimed  to  have  replaced  Albania 
as  the  "Nol  communist  state” 
now  presides  over  a sleazy  capi- 
talist fiefdom. 

From  a mine-protected  hillside 
villa  next  to  the  Thai  border,  the 
Khmer  Rouge  leaders  look  down 
on  a stretch  of  casinos  that  play 
host  to  several  hundred  Thai 
gamblers  every  day.  This  is  no 
Monte  Carlo;  the  card  tables  rest 
on  a concrete  floor  out  in  the 
open  air.  Electric  fans  maintain  a 
breeze,  while  the  punters  sit  on 
plastic  chairs  and  the  dealers 
have  metal  stools.  The  food  is 
barely  edible. 

Next  to  the  casinos  are  thou- 
sands of  illegally  felled  trees. 
Lumber  exports  were  the  Khmer 
Rouge's  main  source  of  funds. 
Now  these  logs,  rotting  in  the 
tropical  sun  and  storms,  are  ban- 
ned for  importation  by  Thailand, 
which  once  supported  the  Khmer 
Rouge  but  is  increasingly  worried 
about  its  national  image. 

Needless  destruction  of  the  fop 
est  in  pursuit  of  money  has  out- 
lived the  needless  destruction  of 
one-fifth  of  the  Cambodian  popu- 
lation in  pursuit  of  abolishing 
money. 

Just  over  the  hill,  next  to  a 
market  serving  Pailin's  popula- 
tion of  about  36,000.  is  a brazen 
row  of  brothels,  increasingly  pop- 
ulated by  the  same  Vietnamese 
girls  who  two  decades  ago  would 
have  been  massacred  on  the  spot 
because  of  the  intense  anti- 
Vietnamese  nationalism  of  the 
Khmer  Rouge. 

Now  they  are  considered  assets 
by  the  “mamasans”  and  the 
pimps,  who  disregard  the  old 
Khmer  Rouge  mantra  for  murder- 
ing people:  "Spare  them,  no 
profit.  Remove  them,  no  loss." 

Further  on  are  gem  mines,  at 
times  yielding  rubies  and  sap- 


p hires,  mostly  yielding  misery. 
Hundreds  of  ex-Khmer  Rouge 
cadre,  some  still  in  their  distinc- 
tive olive  green  Mao-style  caps, 
wade  through  waste-deep  mud 
that  resembles  the  shallow 
graves  of  the  killing  fields,  or 
climb  down  narrow  holes  in  the 
earth  to  search  for  little  nuggets 
of  any  worth.  Scrawny  children 
scramble  after  clods  of  dirt  that 
fall  away  from  a truck  transport- 
ing earth  to  a muddy  pond  for 
cleaning. 

Is  this  punishment  enough  for 
the  radical  communist  Utopians 
of  the  Khmer  Rouge  leadership? 
Probably  not  Most  Cambodians, 
nearly  80  per  cent,  according  to  a 
couple  of  recent  polls,  want 
senior  Khmer  Rouge  leaders  to 
be  judged  for  their  actions. 

A panel  of  United  Nations 
experts  and  UN  secretary-general 
Kofi  Annan  has  recommended 
that  an  international  tribunal  be 
set  up  to  prosecute  the  rump  of 
the  Khmer  Rouge  leaders  for 
genocide. 

Yet  the  struggle  to  establish  a 
Khmer  Rouge  tribunal  is  less 
about  accountability  - precious 
little  of  that  exists  in  Cambodia 
today  - and  more  about  account- 
ing for  the  past.  Psychologically, 
notes  David  Chandler,  a leading 
historian  of  Cambodia,  the  lives 
of  many  Cambodians  are  still 
ruled  by  the  Khmer  Rouge 
regime,  by  "the  culture  of  fear, 
mendacity  and  distrust . . . and 
the  contempt  of  those  in  power 
for  the  rule  of  law”  that  flour- 
ished under  them. 

To  break  this  cycle,  to  allow 
Cambodia  to  move  forward,  the 
Khmer  Rouge  story  needs  to  be 
told,  explained,  understood  and 
made  history,  says  top  Khmer 
Rouge-hunter,  Youk  Chbang, 
director  of  the  Documentation 
Centre  of  Cambodia,  which 
houses  a horrific  archive  of  the 
Khmer  Rouge's  own  meticulous 
records  of  executions  and  torture- 
induced  "confessions",  a data- 
base of  Khmer  Rouge  leaders  and 
cadre,  and  an  interactive  com- 
puter map  of  the  killing  fields. 

"Because  that  period  is  not  yet 
history  we're  in  this  horrible 
position  of  living  with  our  past. 
When  you  live  with  that  every 
day  you  can't  move  forward.  Our 
psyche  has  been  damaged  by  liv- 


Samphan  and  Nuon  Chea  in 
Phnom  Penh  earlier  this  year,  is 
to  "dig  a hole  and  bury  the  past”. 

The  Khmer  Rouge  was  happy 
to  pick  up  this  theme.  Khieu 
Samphan  repeated  over  and  over 
again  that  Cambodians  should 
“let  bygones  be  bygones”.  Nuon 
Chea  cynically  remarked  that  be 
was  sorry  - for  the  animals  in 
the  forest  that  had  suffered  dur- 
ing the  war. 

"Under  the  mantle  of  •reconcili- 
ation' the  only  apologies  that  vic- 


The  surviving  nucleus  of  a regime  that  once  claimed 
to  have  replaced  Albania  as  the  'No  1 communist  state’ 
now  presides  over  a sleazy  capitalist  fiefdom 


icg  in  the  past,”  says  Youk 
Chbang. 

"If  you  don't  punish  people  by 
documenting  what  they  did.  it 
[genocide  I risks  becoming  a fairy- 
tale, something  easy  to  manipu- 
late. Tbe  story  could  forever  be 
changed  to  suit  political  circum- 
stances. That  means  it  could  hap- 
pen again,”  he  warns. 

Cambodian  prime  minister 
Hun  Sen  disagrees.  A former 
Khmer  Rouge  soldier  who  has 
spent  the  past  20  years  trying  to 
destroy  the  movement  politically 
and  militarily,  Hun  Sen  worries 
that  an  attempt  to  arrest  the 
Khmer  Rouge  leaders  could 
plunge  the  country  into  civil  war 
again  and  bring  with  it  a recon- 
stituted Khmer  Rouge  based  in 
Pailin.  His  solution,  enunciated 
at  a grand  welcome  for  Khieu 


tiros  and  survivors  have  received 
so  far  can  be  summarised  as 
'then  was  then  and  now  is  now’. 
Reconciliation,  in  this  context,  is 
indistinguishable  from  amnesia,” 
writes  Chandler. 

But  Hun  Sen  has  a country  to 
run,  and  one  heavily  dependent 
on  international  aid  for  its  eco- 
nomic survival.  So  bis  justifica- 
tion for  letting  the  Khmer  Rouge 
leaders  live  freely  has  to  be 
infused  with  realpolitik. 

“The  real  success  is  not  killing 
all  the  enemies  but  peacefully 
stopping  the  fight,”  says  Hun 
Sen.  He  also  argues  that  any  trial 
should  consider  the  US  car- 
pet-bombing of  the  country  in 
the  early  1970s  which  contributed 
to  the  spectacular  growth  of  the 
Khmer  Rouge,  as  well  as  the  sup- 
port given  to  the  guerrilla  move- 


ment in  the  1980s  by  China,  the 
US  and  Thailand. 

Yet  whatever  the  scope  of  any 
trial.  Hun  Sen  admitted  in  a 1997 
letter  to  Kofi  Annan  that  “Cam- 
bodia does  not  have  the  resources 
or  expertise  to  conduct  a proce- 
dure of  this  significance”. 

Now,  Hun  Sen  is  out  to  prove 
his  point.  Later  this  year  Ta  Mok 
- directly  linked  to  the  deaths  of 
exactly  260,009  people,  according 
to  Youk  Chbang  - will  go  on 
trial.  With  the  record  of  Cambo- 
dian prosecutors  and  judges  the 
trial  is  likely  to  be  pure  show. 

Negotiations  between  Hun  Sen 
and  the  UN  are  continuing  to  try 
to  ensure  that  this  trial  will  be 
"international  in  character"  to 
use  Kofi  Annan's  phraseology.  If 
the  UN  elects  to  meet  Hun  Sen 
halfway  and  lend  some  legiti- 
macy through  technical  assis- 
tance and  funding,  the  Ta  Mok 
trial  will  be  full  of  problems  but 
will  be  good  enough  to  relieve 
Hun  Sen  of  the  need  to  impart 
any  more  justice. 

It  will  be  like  last  year's  for- 
eign-funded, internationally 
observed  and  Hun  Sen-dominated 
elections  which,  after  a bloody 
crackdown  on  demonstrators,  leg- 
itimised his  coup. 

What  worries  many  Cambo- 
dians is  that  the  unrepentant  and 
previously  divided  Khmer  Rouge 
elements  are  being  allowed  ta 
regroup  in  Pailin  and  will  start  to 
fight  again  if  their  interests, 
either  ideological  or  financial,  are 
threatened. 

But  Pailin  is  not  nearly  the 
"autonomous  zone"  that  Hun 
Sen's  critics  make  it  out  to  be.  Its 


people  are  engaged  In  a slow  but 
steady  process  of  reintegration 
into  Cambodian  society.  Neither 
is  there  much  will  or  ability  to 
take  up  arms  again. 

Sleaze  in  Pailin  is  only  one  sign 
that  it  is  becoming  more  like  the 
rest  of  Cambodia.  Radio  Pailin 
broadcasts  government  news  bul- 
letins and  didactic  readings  of 
tbe  constitution.  Although  tbe 
town  pays  no  taxes  to  the  central 
government,  its  duty-free  status 
has  been  revoked  after  too  many 
cars  stolen  in  Thailand  ended  up 
in  Phnom  Penh  via  Pailin. 

The  military  police  are  a mix- 
ture of  former  Khmers  Rouge  and 
Hun  Sen  loyalists  from  Phnom 
Penh,  while  ordinary  soldiers 
must  now  leave  their  guns  at  the 
army  base.  The  Burmese-style 
temple  is  populated  with  monks 
again  and  the  UN  Homan  Rights 
Commission  has  a field  office  in 
tbe  centre  of  town. 

The  desire  to  take  up  the  strug- 
gle certainly  feels  distant  and  the 
move  towards  reintegration 
seems  real  when  1 sit  down  with 
four  ex-Khmer  Rouge  soldiers  - 
seven  legs,  seven  arms,  eight 
eyes,  no  weapons  and  a combined 
86  years  of  fighting  - for  a game 
of  cards. 

“We  don't  want  to  fight,  we 
pray  not  to  fight.”  says  Mea 
Sopheap.  "But  we  are  under  the 
control  of  the  leaders  here.  We 
are  worried  that  tbey  might 
order  us  to  fight. 

"The  trial  is  just  a top  leader 
problem.  We  don't  really  care.” 
Mea  Sopheap  says.  “As  long  as 
there  is  no  fighting,  whatever 
they  want  is  OK.” 


Tate  puts  City 
in  the  frame 

London’s  newest  museum  of  modem  art  Is  seUipg 
itself  to  business.  Antony  Thomcroft  reports  _ 


In  the  past  month,  more  than  100 
movers  and  shakers  in  the  City 
of  London  have  been  drawn 
across  the  Thames  to  be 
entertained  on  the  building  site 
at  Bankside  which  is  rapidly 
becoming  the  Tate  Gallery  of 
Modern  Art 

The  £i34m  project  is  on  time 
and  within  budget  to  open  in 
mid-May  2000.  But  another  £l4m 
still  needs  to  be  raised,  and  the 
pressure  has  now  switched  to 
business. 

Andrea  Nixon,  head  of 
corporate  fund-raising  at  the 
Tate,  deploys  a subtle  approcah 
to  the  City's  chairmen  and  chief 
executives.  Rather  than  coming 
out  immediately  with  the 
begging  bowl,  the  presentations 
concentrate  on  the  benefits  - 
commercial,  cultural,  and 
environmental  - tbey  will  enjoy 
from  tbe  arrival  of  the  Tate  on 
Bankside. 

The  City  will  be  a better  place 
In  every  way  because,  at  last, 
London  has  a museum  of  20th 
century  art  of  global  stature. 

Research  by  consultants 
McKinsey  estimates  tbe  Tate 
Gallery  of  Modem  Art  will  add 
ElOOm  a year  to  London's  gross 
domestic  product.  Regenerating 
this  lacklustre  part  of  the  capital 
south  of  the  Thames  will  create 
hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of 
new  jobs. 

An  accessible  world  class 
museum  will  make  the  City  more 
attractive  to  foreign  investors 
and  key  employees.  A new 
pedestrian  Millennium  Bridge, 
Unking  the  Tate  directly  to  St 
Paul's  cathedral,  is  set  to  open 
next  April  and  will  make  the 
museum  very  much  the  City's 
own. 

If  her  appeal  to  good 
citizenship  and  finer  feelings 
flails,  Nixon  will  point  out  the 
commercial  opportunities  for 
companies  cuddling  up  to  tbe 
Tate.  A combination  of 
tremendous  vistas,  artistic 
masterpieces  and  sophisticated 
ambience  will  make  it  one  of  the 
great  venues  in  London  for 
corporate  hospitality.  Companies 
know  that  business  is  gained, 
and  retained,  through  contacts 
made  increasingly  at  artistic 
events. 

Tbe  Tate  is  seeking  24  companies 
to  become  its  Founding 
Corporate  Partners.  They  alone, 
along  with  major  sponsors  of  Its 
exhibitions,  will  be  allowed  into 
the  Tate's  galleries  for  evening  or 
breakfast  entertaining.  Their 
employees  will  also  gain 
privileged  access. 

The  price  of  joining  the  club  is 
not  cheap  - £250,000  for  five 
years  - but  compared  with  other 
topof-the-range  arts  institutions, 
such  as  Covent  Garden  and 
Glyndebourne.  it  could  be  a 
bargain.  Ten  companies, 
including  Pearson  (owner  of  the 
FT),  Freshfields,  Rail  track  and 
CGU.  have  aready  joined.  Nixon 
is  confident  that  her  exclusive 
club  will  soon  be  full  and  tbe 
Tate  £6.5tn  nearer  its  fund-raising 
target. 

For  company  chairmen  who 
can't  stand  Pollock  and  Braque, 
the  Corporate  Partners  also 
retain  membership  of  the  old 
Tate  on  Mill  bank,  which  is  being 
converted  into  the  Tate  Gallery 
of  British  Art,  with  its  reassuring 
collection  of  Turners  and 
Pre-Raphaelites. 

The  City  is  being  targeted  on 
tbe  premise  that  “new”  Bankside 
is  its  southern  limb.  Certainly  no 
part  of  London  is  enjoying  such 
sustained  regeneration  as  this 
Thameside  stretch  of  Southwark. 

Shakespeare's  Globe  is  up  and 
running  and  exceeding  all 
forecasts  for  attendances; 
Vinopolis,  London's  first  wine 
museum,  covering  two  acres  near 
Southwark  Cathedral,  is  set  to 
open  this  summer  work  has 


started  on  London's  "parliament” 
building  near  Tower  Bridge.  The 
Tate  is  playing  a key  role  in  this 
transformation  of  what  had  been 
a neglected  area. 

Tony  Travers,  of  the  London 
School  of  Economics,  believes 
that  much  of  the  life,  bustle,. ami. 
prosperity  that  Tate  Bankside : ‘ 
will  attract  to  the  area  wffl  not  be 
in  the  immediate  vicinity. 
Although  Bankside  House 
opposite  the  new  gallery  has 
been  cleaned  up  as  a hall  of 
residence  for  his  own  students, 
an  adjacent  decrepit  1960s  office 
block,  and  a gloomy  warehouse, 
are  too  bulky  to  be  transformed 
into  amenities  for  tourists.  They 
cry  out  for  demolition. 

The  opening  of  the  Tate  will 
mainly  affect  the  narrow  streets 
that  lead  away  from  the  site 
where  small  buildings  can  be 
quickly  converted  into  shops, 
bars  and  restaurants. 

Tbe  historic  area  around  tbe 
Borough,  heavy  with  history  and 
long  overlooked,  stands  to  gain 
most,  and  already  smart 
restaurants,  such  as  Fishi,  have 
appeared  in  Borough  Market,  - 
alongside  gourmet  shops. 

But  Manhattan  Lofts' 
conversion  of  a block  close  to  the 
Tate  Into  residential  units  is 
bringing  the  young  rich,  and 
north  London  proparty  prices,  to 
the  area  - Carol  Thatcher  is  a 
resident  - and  a contemporary 
art  gallery,  Purdy  Hicks,  has 
Joined  the  long-established 
Bankside  Gallery  to  take 
advantage  of  the  flood  of 
art-loving  visitors. 

The  area  around  the  Tate  is 
being  landscaped  and  small 
budget  hotels  are  springing  up  . 
along  Southwark  Street,  which  in 
a few  years  could  turn  from  one 
of  the  dreariest  of  London's 
thoroughfares  into  one  of  the 
choicest.  The  imminent  opening 


of  Southwark  Tube  station 
should  provide  a much-needed 
boost  to  the  transport  system. 

The  sudden  transformation  of  a 
decaying  area  can  cause 
problems,  notably  for  tbe 
indigenous  inhabitants. 
Southwark  council  is  tracking 
the  Tate's  workforce  to  ensure 
that  locals  get  a fair  supply  of  tbe 
jobs.  It  supports  the  project, 
however,  and  contributed  the 
crucial  £l.5m  to  kick-start  it  into 
action.  Council  planner  Fred 
Manson  reckons  the  Tate  will 
add  £28m  a year  to  the  GDP  of 
Southwark,  a much-needed  boost 
for  a poor  borough. 

Cultural  tourism  is  becoming  a 
major  economic  force.  It  is  one  of 
London's  key  advantages  in 
attracting  inward  investment. 

The  Tate  Gallery  of  Modern  Art 
may  not  be  in  the  same  league  as 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
but  its  opening  will  certainly 
attract  more  people  to  an  area  of 
London  which  will  be  awakening 
before  their  eyes. 

■ This  is  the  latest  in  a series 
leading  up  to  the  opening  of  the 
Tate  Gallery  of  Modem  Art 
Previous  articles  appeared  in 
Weekend  FT  on  October  3 and 
December  12  last  year  and  on 
February  6 this  year. 


Extra  brief  after  900  years  of  dispensing  justice 

Scorn  has  been  poured  on  a move  to  extend  the  role  of  the  Privy  Council’s  little-known  judicial  committee,  writes  Nicholas  Timmins 

guide-book  admits  that  "almost 
no  one  in  the  UK  has  heard  of  it". 


Through  the  gates  of  Downing 
Street  lies  one  of  London's  best- 
kept  secrets  - a public  right  of 
way. 

The  mighty  wrought-iron  gates 
are  designed  to  protect  the  prime 
minister  from  terrorist  bomb  and 
assassin's  bullet.  But  tell  the 
police  officer  on  the  gate  politely 
and  precisely  where  you  want  to 
go  and  they  won't  demand  a pass 
or  insist  that  you  are  accompan- 
ied. 

Instead  they  will  watch  closely 
as  you  take  the  20  steps  along  the 
street  to  the  tall  Regency  door  on 
the  right  that  leads  to  another  of 
the  capital's  best-kept  secrets  - 
the  judicial  committee  of  the 
Privy  Council. 

As  recently  as  the  1980s,  when 
much  of  the  world  was  still 
painted  British  empire  red,  this 
incomprehensibly  titled  body  was 
the  final  court  of  appeal  for  a 
quarter  of  the  globe.  Its  roots  go 
back  to  the  Norman  Conquest, 
when  the  Privy  Council  (or  the 
private,  intimate,  council  of  the 
king)  advised  the  monarch  on  tbe 
dispensation  of  justice  “through- 
out his  dominions”. 

Today  it  still  dispenses  justice 
on  matters  as  diverse  as  insur- 
ance claims  in  New  Zealand  to 
life  and  death  decisions  in 
Jamaica  - although  its  own  little 


But  a body  that  in  recent  years 
has  appeared  to  be  in  terminal 
decline  is  about  to  get  a new 
lease  of  life  - as  the  final  court  of 
appeal  when  the  devolution  of 
power  to  regional  bodies  for  Scot- 
land, Wales  and  Northern  Ireland 
takes  effect  next  month. 

It  is  a remarkable  transforma- 
tion - and  a controversial  one. 
Alex  Salmond,  the  Scottish 
National  party  leader,  is  scathing 
about  tL  “The  whole  thing  is  a 
joke,"  he  says. 

Tbe  109-strong  judicial  commit- 
tee - three  to  five  judges  nor- 
mally sit  - has  an  average  age  of 
67,  he  protests.  It  is  composed  of 
the  present  Jaw  lords,  other  cur- 
rent and  retired  senior  judges 
including  some  Commonwealth 
ones,  and  a smattering  of  politi- 
cians who  were,  or  are,  govern- 
ment law  officers,  the  majority  of 
them  Conservative  appointees.  It 
is,  Salmond  says  disnrissively,  “a 
retirement  home  for  legal  geriat- 
rics". . 


The  committee  sees  it  differ- 
ently. In  recent  years,  its  judg- 
ments have  altered  the  conduct 
of  death  warrants  in  Jamaica.  Its 
defenders  argue  that  the  legal 
power  of  its  judgments  - often 
Involving  the  Law  lords  - carry  a 
weight  in  the  Commonwealth 
which  is  little  understood  in 
Britain. 


The  government  is  defensive 
about  the  committee's  new  rale. 
Henry  McLeish,  a Scottish  Office 
minister,  insists  it  is  there  only 
to  settle  “a  very  small  band  of 
technical  issues”  about  the  legal 
competence  of  the  new  Scottish 
parliament. 

Others  are  not  so  sure,  foresee- 
ing potentially  explosive  political 
divides  over  what  the  Scottish 
parliament  has  tbe  competence 


The  choice  of  the  committee  as 
the  final  court  of  appeal  resulted 
from  the  fact  that  even  English 
politicians  recognised  that  the 
law  lords,  sitting  as  part  of  the 
Westminster  parliament,  could 
hardly  act  as  the  final  court  of 
appeal  for  Scotland  (or  Wales  or 
Northern  Ireland,  for  that  mat- 
ter). Both  the  symbolism  and  the 


politics  were  wrong. 

The  government,  however, 
opposed  the  idea  of  a new  consti- 
tutional court.  Instead  it  hit  on 
the  solution  of  the  judicial  com- 
mittee as  more  widely  drawn  - 
though  that  still  means  63  of  its 
judges  are  English  and  only  nine 
are  Scottish,  with  14  from  New 
Zealand  and  a smattering  from 
elsewhere.  At  least  two  Scottish 
judges  will  sit  on  any  appeals 
that  are  heard.  But  the  judicial 


committee,  nonetheless,  hardly 
feels  like  a modem  constitutional 
court. 

Enter  the  30ft  tall  oak-panelled 
room,  with  gold-leaf  centre  rose, 
all  designed  in  Gothic  Revival 
style  1828  by  Sir  John  Soane,  and 
you  can  hear  tbe  oddest  collec- 
tion of  cases. 

New  Zealand  aside  (which  still 


prefers  to  have  its  final  appeal 
court  In  London),  its  jurisdiction 
these  days  is  limited  to  the  ever 
shrinking  smaller  comers  of  the 
Commonwealth  that  do  not  have 
their  own  appeal  court  - Ber- 
muda, Gibraltar  and  Brunei,  for 
example,  plus  a clutch  of  Carib- 
bean islands  and  a few  hard-to- 
place  spots  such  as  the  Turks 
and  Caicos  Islands. 

A typical  week's  hearings  - it 
takes  about  SO  to  70  cases  a year 


- range  from  the  trivial  to  the 
astounding.  The  latter  includes 
the  sight  of  British  judges  still 
hearing  appeals  against  the  death 
penalty  - long  since  abolished  in 
the  UK  - that  have  come  from 
Jamaica  or  Trinidad,  for  exam- 
ple. 

The  former  could  include  an 
insurance  claim  from  a small 
island,  a case  whose  size  and 
importance  would  never  nor- 
mally reach  the  House  of  Lords. 
In  addition,  there  are  doctors 
struck  off  by  the  General  Medical 
Council  who  can  appeal  to  tbe 
committee  and  form  a growing 
part  of  its  declining  business. 

Tbe  proceedings  are  speedy, 
with  an  odd  Dickensian  Informal- 
ity. Judges,  unwigged  and  in 
lounge  suits,  write  precise  foun- 
tain-pen notes  on  the  submis- 
sions of  bewigged  barristers. 

But  the  idea  that  this  small 
room,  with  barely  any  reporting 
facilities,  could  be  the  focus  of 
whether  the  Scottish  parliament 
has  the  right  to  regulate  fishing 
In  Moray  Firth,  ,let  alone  some 
> 


great  constitutional  clash 
between  the  auld  enemies  of 
Scotland  and  England,  seems 
strange. 

No  one  has  a clue  how  often,  or 
even  whether,  it  wfl]  be  called  on. 
But  Salmond  remains  dismissive, 
“The  idea  that  this  body,  sitting 
in  Westminster,  will  be  regarded 
as  impartial"  when  it  is  domi- 
nated by  English  judges  and  has 
more  New  Zealand  appointees 
than  Scottish  ones  - “is  ludi- 
crous,” he  says.  In  theory  - and 
Derry  Irvine,  the  lord  chancellor, 
has  refused  to  rule  out  the  possi- 
bility - the  Labour  lord  chancel- 
lor could  even  hear  cases. 

Salmond  favours  a constitu- 
tional court  on  the  German 
model,  with  expert  members 
drawn  from  both  the  Holyrood 
and  Westminster  parliaments.  He 
predicts  the  committee  will  never 
be  used.  “I  don’t  believe  any  Scot- 
tish executive  would  ever  con- 
sider it  an  acceptable  way  to 
resolve  disputes.  We  will  simply 
have  to  find  a better  mecha- 
nism." 

The  government,  however,  has 
no  plans  to  do  so.  So  a 900-year- 
old  institution  may  be  getting  a 
new  lease  of  life  as  it  heads  for 
its  millennium,  but  one  that  may 
prove  more  interesting  than  it 
bargained  for. 

■t 


A typical  week’s  hearings  range  from  the  trivial  to  the  astounding.  The  latter 
includes  the  sight  of  British  judges  still  hearing  appeals  against  the  death  penalty 
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:|ftor  Jamdreds  of  years,  Cadogan 
Estates  has. owned  wide  swathesof 

.The  companynpwJay&  claim 
tb-toost.of  Sloane  Street  and,  in  a push 
'fomakeit  aiievax  mcffe'fitsbionahle 
bhglevard  - from  Enightsbridge  at  the 
^north.  end  iB&t  downto  Sloane Square 
i soathis  the  wssatit  earl  has  not 


' '•  ■’  - 


9 


jjames to  Even  up  toe  side 
^tets^as  We3L  vr  - :'-  - 
^Derek  Penfojd^CadOgan  Estates- 
spotoesman.  says  the.  company  gives i a 
M of  caedehbe  to  “sideatreet  appeal  - 
and  Use  shops  that  can  create  It,  those 
-^sufficiently  unusual  to  thrive  off  main  . 
Areet  “To  use 'a  theatrical  metaphor  - > 
4ff-Broatoray  is  often  a lot  mare_  • - ; 
totoestlngthan  on-Broadway  " he 

just  north  and  east  .of  Sloane  Square, ; 
-wb^ie  yoatotok  nothing  idiosyncratic - 
conid  tafee  rootiTS  a short  byway  cmled 
HBs  Stmet  lake  a dose  of  drarna  after 
too  many  gooey  musicals,  it  proves  toe 
metaphor,  and  is  likely  to  become  a . 
smash  hit  " ’ _ ' • 

• As  to  the  theatre,  the  director  hasf 
! Msion,  but  it  is  the  actors  who  mate 
• the  play.  Here,  to  a. row,  five  shops  ; 

have  sprung  up.  each  with  an  oval . 

~ TCi^iitud  placard.  each,  with  a . 

personality  -thai  of  the  woman  who 

°Steflve  have  invested  a lot  to  their 
shops.  Each  has  created,  a showcase  for 
ha-  Speiaalfty  -jewdl$xy,-handto^, 
dotStote.  and  shoes.  Many  of  toe 
.designs  are,  like  the,  designers,  one-offa 

When  you  buy  scmdhtog  here  you 

feeL-you're  getting  to  knowtiot  a 

brand  hot  a phraon.  The  first  - 

of  theflve  moved  to  last 
May,  the  last  a few 
■ months,  ago,  to 
Sfis  Street  is 
joist  iww 


asserting  its  personality.  It's  a street 
you  should  atm  for  rather  than  just 
stumble  across: 

The  door  of  Cassandra  Goad’s 
jewellery  shop  is  toe  first  in  toe  row. 
Goadbis  not  an  agressive  retailer.  She 
earned  her  degree  in  “drugs  and 
poisons”  (toxicology  and 
pharmacology)  and  says  simply,  T • • 
ntfverwoufd have' been  a great 
scientist.  I can  he  a great  jeweller " 

She  is  exacting. 

The  window  of  Goad’s  shop  is  not 

spaxkhng  with  gems.  Just  flowers.  “I 
wanted  clients,  to  feel  there  wastft 
something  set  they  had  to  do,  or  have, 
or  say,  when  they  came  to,”  says  Goaol 
Inside,  a navy  Uue  baiKiuette  by  the 
window  welcomes  you  to  sit  with  the  • 
designer  and  chat  abbot  justjvhat 
suits  you.  Pohaps  a rock  crystal 
necklace  with  pearls  and  a gold  clasp 
(£100)?  . ... 

, 1 couldn’t  gjve  a.  damn  - almost  - 

about  fashion,"  says  Gdad.  "I  care  . 

more  about  the  person.”  Which  is  why, 

if  you  bring  to  an  old  brooch  or  tiara 

that  only  needs  polishing  to  be 

wearable  again,  she  will  simply  shine 

it  up  and  send  you  imyoor  way.  But  iT 
you  are  after  something  very 
ptoticulair,  she  will  work  with 

you  to  see  that  you  get  it,  • 

whether  adapting  an 
. old  choker  or.  . 
creating  an 
original  -- 


Kino  topaz  centre,  £155)  and  later  mix 
it  with  another  (sapphire-studded  rim, 
yRnn  pearl  centre.  £70).  Bings  are  bold, 
with  purple  tsavorite  garnet  sitting 
happily  next  to  virulent  tanzanite 
(£5^00-10,000,  depending  on 
availability).  And  Goad’s  silver  letters 
- which,  she  incorporates  into  bracelets 
(£395),  necklaces  and  keyrings  with 
leather  (£100).  as  well  as  on  to  cufflinks 
and  diver  boxes  - are  distinct.  It  far 
some  reason,  you  don’t  like  the  font  on 
offer,  you  can  specify  another. 

Goad's  jewellery  runs  from  Zlst 
presentperfect,  to  anniversary 
dramatic.  Like  the  other  women  on 
Bills  Street,  she  wants  “to  make  the 
street  really  friendly  and  nice,  and 
quirky”.  It  is  also  efficient  Tripping 
along  from  (me  shop  to  the  next,  it  is 
entirely  possible  to  kit  yourself 
out  far  that  wedding  you've 
been  ignoring  - in  one 
swell  swoop. 

Next  stcp.Xnlu 


An  embroidered  cream  silk  fan  bag 
(£405)  has  a pearl  necklace  for  a 
hnwrtiB  After  the  day,  the  necklace  can 
be  detached  and  used,  by  bride  or 
bridesmaid,  as  a memento.  And  now, 
in  a joint  venture  with  Lady  Palumbo's 
Tapisserie  shop  on  Walton  Street, 
Guinness  is  introducing  "a  bespoke 
tapestry  bag  service.  v ' ‘ 
And,  once  you  have  bought  a Lulu 
Guinness  handbag  here,  you  are 
given  a card,  which  - should 
you  ever  be  stranded  on 
Sloane  Street  - invites 
you  to  pop  to  for 
a look,  a 
coffee, 
even 


jackets”,  whether  in  black  twill 
(£490)  or  green  tweed  (£520), 
are  always  trimmed  in  a 
contrasting  colour  so 
when  you  turn  up 
your  collar,  a 
shot  of 
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^Earrings  came  . 

; to  you  can  . 
interdbange  rims  and' 
.stores.  Choose  one 
■•pairing  now  (gold  rim,  £400,; 


Downstairs, 
je  carpet  is 
1 peppermint  pink, 
ihe  perfume  in  the 
changmg  room 
. ■ AncdckGoutal,  and  toe 
lounging  chairs  wrought- 
- iron.  Upstairs,  the  floor  is 

, -fined  with  pages  from  vintage 

- faahinn  magazines.  Guinness’s 
aim  is  a salon-style  boutique  with 
t dtt  fingerprint  T designed  every  bit 
of  Perspex  to  it,”  she  says. 

- Her  Wflrirthgffi  are,  as  many  already 
know,  the  height  of  wrist-whimsy.  She 
: is  best  known  for  her  florals; 
straw  basket  with  violets  atop  it  (£2w> 
a sQk  bag  heaped.  Eke  a potable 
puddh®-wtth  seemingly  sugar- 
sprinkled  grapishberries  (£284).  But 

her  new  wedding  collection  is  as 

demure  as  it  is  devilish  There  are 

feathered  headpieces  designed  Witold 

Rees;  and  ultrafemme  shoes  finished 
: in  collaboration  with  Christian 
Looboutm. 


loo.  This 
unique 
brand  of 
customer 
treatment  was 
inspired  by 
Guinness’s  recent  trip 
to  Asia.  *Tve  always 
wanted  tins  idea  of  super- 
service,"  she  says.  “It  does 
feal  like  you  can  sit  down  here 
and  feel  enveloped  in  cosiness."  ^ 
“We’re  all  very  strong  characters," 
says  Guinness,  of  her  neighbours  on 
Ellis  Street.  She  sees  the  female 
Platan*  creating  “what  Beauchamp 
Place  used  to  be".  The' difference  is,  as 
Guinness  says,  that  when  the  real 
estate  on  thin  street  was  being 
apportioned,  “you  were  only  allowed  to 
Haw  - tn  pay  .for  - one  of  these  shops 
if  you  made  what  you  sold".  No  brand- 
heavy  boutiques  were  allowed. 

Elizabeth  March,  whose  shop  is  next 
to  Lulu  Guinness,  was  the  first  to 
move  to  Ellis  Street  It-  was  she  who 
saw  real  possibilities  In  the  then 
vacant  windows,  she  who  determinedly 

wanted  "people  of  the  same  ilk"  in  toe 

spaces  to  her  left  and  right 
Now,  the  clothes  of  March's 

hna^oation  are  brought  to  life  to  the 

cellar  at  No.4.  Upstairs,  a neat  silk 
dress  and  jacket  in  apple  green  with 
satin  trim  and  satin  buckle-buttons 
(£250,  £490),  hangs  near  a deep  ocean 
blue  velvet  ankle-length  Nehru  coat 
with  sflver  trim  CEL35Q).  Wrap-around 

suede  skirts  (£340)  appear  in  Hlac  ot 

rod.  These  designs  are  for  day  or  night, 
both  racy  and  restrained. 

But  "everybody  knows  me  from  my 
leather  pants  and  riding  jackets,”  says 
March.  “Women  in  jodhpurs  - (bat 
whole  sexy  thing,"  Her  "riding 


electric 
blue  or 
lilac  suede 
makes  very 
clear  that  this 
tent  any  old  hunt. 
Her  leather  trousers 
(from  £450)  are  made- 
to-measure  - twice. 

March  always  urges 
customers  to  return  two 
weeks  after  leaving  with  their 
pair,  so  they  can  he  refitted  after 
the  initial  loosening  of  the  hide. 

They  never  stretch  again,  never  look 

slouchy.  . 

March  caters  to  a growing  band  of 
loyal  British  customers.  They  come  to 
fgqfrinn  shows  in  her  shop  knowing 
“they’ve  got  two  weddings,  and  they’re 
definitely  going  to  Ascot,  and  have  an 
evening  do  coming  up,”  says  March. 
“They  come  in  for  one  show  and  they 
organise  their  year." 

Marti  caters,  she  does  not  kowtow. 
“It's  fashionable  to  be  aloof.  I don’t 
believe  that  That’s  not  me,"  she  says. 
Here,  If  something  doesn’t  make  the 
most  of  you,  March  will  tell  you;  “Tin 
sorry,  you’ve  got  a big  bum."  So  you 
really  know  when  you’ve  got  it  right, 
both  in  the  shop  and  out,  as  a recent 
customer  did  on  her  wedding  day. 
When,  at  the  reception,  she  peeled  off 
her  classic  cream  jacket  with  beaded 
stand  up  wfliar  to  reveal  the  daring 
March-designed  one-shouldered  cream 
sheath  underneath,  everyone  just 
applauded. 

Gabriela  Llgenza,  whose'  shop  sits 
next'to  March's,  makes  hats  that  have 
the  same  effect.  "My  trademark,”  she 
says,  “is  that  my  hats  look  better  on 
than  off.  They  have  better  person 
appeal  than  shelf.  If  something  is 
absolute  perfection  on  toe  shelf,  when 
you  put  it  on,  it’s  too  much.  You  really 
need  the  face  to  make  toe  hat  100  per 
cent" . 

ligenza,  ‘who  designed  toe  interior  of 
her  Ellis  Street  space,  was  trained  as 
an  architect  to  Poland  She  gave  up 
that  business  (“maybe  I was  Just  fed 
up  doing  things  that  you  could  be  sued 
fori),  but  not  her  eye  for  spatial  detail. 
In  grey  straw,  she  carves  out  a 
. headidece  in  the  shape  of  a rose  (£819)- 
On  a hairband,  8he  Plants  leaves  of 
Murano  glass  dieted  with  gold  (£249). 
A wide  and  droopy-brimmed  silvery 
bat  is  at  once  formal  and  funky  (£859). 
This  season,  many  of  Lagenza's  60 
new  designs  incorporate  pleated  man- 
made horsehair,  a material,  to  black 


for 

instance 
(£629),  that  can 
actually  be 
sculpted  the  way 
you  want  it  - 
scrunched  up  or  down  - 
depending  on  your  mood, 
and  the  occasion.  Ligenza 
: ■ also  sells  pashm  bias, 

accordion-pleated  in  Italy  (£399), 
as  well  as  “ring  shawls".  In  muted 
shades  of  tangerine  and  periwinkle 
and  pink,  these  are  woven  of  such 
delicate  wool  they  can  be  passed  - like 
magic  - through  a ring. 

The  milliner’s  shop,  like  those  of  her 
neighbours.  Is  small  and  chic  - but  not 
snooty.  These  women  understand 
about  making  people  feel  welcome. 

Says  Ligenza:  “It  can  look  quite 
forbidding,  an  elegant  row  of  shops 
like  this.  It's  not  anonymous.  It’s  a 
one-to-one  situation.  You  have  to  brave 
it,  to  come  in  and  discover  we  don't 
bite."  Yvonne,  Ligenza's  assistant  in 
her  shop,  is  the  most  gracious  and 
helpful  you  will  come  across. 

Hat  box  in  hand,  the  last  stop  on 
Ellis  Street  is  French  Sole.  Here,  Jane 
Wtakworto  Indulges  her  passion  for 
ballet  pumps,  offering  more  than  10.000 
pairs,  to  230  colours.  “An  alternative  to 
loafers,  that  masculine  look,”  they 
range  from  £25  for  a simple  little 
patent  number  to  £125  for  pink  faux- 
cnniceglrin-  There  are  also  square-toe 
orange  pumps  in  faux  ostrich  (£85), 
brown  faux-lizard  mules  (£55).  as  weD 
as  a sparkly  pair  covered  in  black 
glitter  (£40).  Made  mainly  in  France, 
some  in  Italy,  French  Sole  pumps  are 
trimmed  to  matching  or  contrasting 
leather,  satin,  cloth,  or  nubuck,  and 
are  ideal  for  the  frivolities  of  summer. 

“This  is  our  first  season,"  says  Loin 
Guinness  of  toe  Ellis  Street  Five.  “Let's 
just  see  how  we  can  get  those  ladies 
into  toe  churches,  to  Ascot.”???  Co- 
operation, rather  than  competition,  is 
whafs  likely  to  get  toe  job  done. 

“We  have  a very  strict  policy  of  not 
interfering  in  what  other  people  do.” 
says  Gabriela  Ligenza.  Although  they 
lend  each  other  a hand  when  needed 
(or  a bat  - Ligenza  sent  a selection 
next  door  to  Elizabeth  March's  most 
recent  fashion  show,  for  instance), 
each  of  them  sticks  to  what  they  do 
best  They  don’t  cannibalise  each 
other's  wares. 

The  Elbs  Five  are  not  just  players  In 
a Cadogan  Estates  production.  These 
women  have  adhbbed  toe  scene, 
creating  something  both -colourful  and, 
above  aD,  civilised  here.  It  is  they,  and 
their  designs,  that  are  putting  EHis 
Street  on  the  map. 

pjfte  street,  London  SW1  is  the  third 
turning  on  the  right  as  you  walk  firm 
Sloane  Square  north  up  Slocme  Street 

• Cassandra  Goad,  l Bids  Street,  tel 
0171-7302202 

• Udu  Gwrmess,  3 Elds  Street,  tel  0171- 
1234828 

* Elizabeth  March,  4 KOis  Street,  Id 
0171-239  9715 

* Gabriela  Ligenza  Hats,  5 EBis  Street 
tel  0171-730  2200 

* French  Sole.  6EUis  Street,  tel  0171-730 
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Dedicated  wearers  of  art 

jewellery  designers  demand  more  of  their  customers  than  the  price,  reports  Corinne  Julius' 


It’s  a steel  and  stiver  ladder  with  a 
detachable  gold  leaf  cube  held  In  place 
by  blue  latex  cords.  It’s  about  the  size 
of  a large  bread  knife,  only  it  costs  £580 
and  you  wear  it.  Well,  you  might  not 
But  it  is  something  to  think  about. 

For  centuries,  a woman's  jewellery 
has  been  designed  not  merely  to  adorn 
the  body  but  - principally  - to 
symbolise  wealth  and  status.  Jewellers 
laboured  with  precious  metal  and 
gemstone  to  offer  a woman  objects  that 
celebrated  power  and  affluence  (though 
rarely  her  own). 

Today,  designers  have  very  different 
preoccupations.  Many  Grafters  of 
jewellery  see  themselves  primarily  as 
artists  and  sculptors,  making  Wearable 
Art  - an  alternative  to.  not  a substitute 
for.  more  traditional  jewellery.  It 
adorns  the  wearer,  making  her  feel 
more  feminine  or  prettier,  for  example, 
but  it  also  demands  an  active  response 
from  both  wearer  and  viewer.  It  asks 
you  to  exercise  a little  intellect,  if  only 
to  work  out  what  the  hell  it’s  all  about. 

Traditionally  recipients  of  serious 
jewellery,  rather  than  purchasers  in 
tbeir  own  right,  women  are  now 
buying  and  commissioning  jewellery 
for  themselves.  And  often,  they  are 
selecting  pieces  not  so  much  as  badges 
of  wealth  or  power,  but  as  indications 
of  a different  sort  of  status:  that  gained 
by  being  someone  concerned  with,  and 
very  much  clued  in  to.  art  and  design. 

This  doesn't  mean  that  jewellers 
such  as  Maria  Hanson,  the  creator  of 
the  ladder  brooch,  are  indulging  in  art 
above  wearability,  but  she  does  expect 
a lot  from  her  customers.  “I  think 
jewellery  as  a subject  has  a value 
beyond  the  body.  ft  is  about  bow  an 
object  relates  to  space,  movement  and 
the  human  form.  I never  see  my  pieces 
as  accessories,  1 look  at  the  body  as  a 
canvas  for  the  object." 

The  drama  of  her  neckpiece.  Balance 
4 (£1,520).  a gold  leaf  “bagel"  worn 
resting  on  the  tummy,  suspended  from 
the  neck  by  a stainless  steel  chain 
balanced  on  the  other  side  by  four 
silver  tear-drops,  is  not  for  the  faint- 
hearted. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  a piece 
like  this  could  feel  sensuous,  but  the 
balance  between  the  component  parts 
as  they  move  across  the  body  is 
unexpectedly  enjoyable,  a secret  for  the 
wearer  alone.  It's  hard  to  keep  your 
hands  off,  a little  like  having  a giant 


set  oF  worry  beads  to  caress.  Clients 
such  as  Lena  Demy  relish  the  purity  of 
Maria  Hanson's  work. 

“I  love  the  simplicity  of  my  necklace. 

I don’t  want  jewellery  that  dwells  on 
what  has  already  been  done.  I much 
prefer  this  to  antiques.  This  has  an 
edge.  It  reflects  my  own  interests  in  art 
and  design."  She  may  not  wear  her 
necklace  and  earrings  daily  to  ho-  job, 
but  is  confident  that  "they  don’t 
overpower  me". 

This  is  exactly  the  response  Maria 
Hanson  likes  to  provoke.  *T  make 
objects  that  can  be  worn  but  provide  a 
challenge,"  she  says.  “The  scale  and 
positioning  of  these  pieces  on  the  body 
restricts  certain  activities,  but  creates 
personal  awareness  that  allows  for 
contemplation.  If  I call  it  jewellery  it 
must  be  wearable.  But  you  can’t  forget 
you  are  wearing  it" 

You  might  expect  that  only  the 
young  would  rise  to  the  challenge  of 


wearing  it,  but  Muriel  Wilson,  now 
retired  from  the  British  Council,  has  a 
□umber  of  Hanson’s  pieces.  She  has 
just  commissioned  a ladder  brooch, 
albeit  a s tightly  smaller  version.  "I 
want  to  wear  it,  not  it  me.  l Jove  her 
work.  She  has  such  a marvellous 
sculptural  sense  and  there  is  a kinetic 
quality,  it  moves  as  you  wear  it  and 
responds  to  your  gestures." 

Haying  with  movement  is  a common 
theme  in  much  modem  jeweDery. 
Scottish  maker  Anna  Gordon  bases  her 
work  on  three-dimensional  geometric 
shapes.  She  designs  square  or  circular 
cage-like  brooches  in  black  oxidised 
silver,  containing  another  suspended 
geometric  element  in  fine  gold  wire, 
which  moves  with  the  wearer  (from 
£500).  Another  series  is  based  on  large 
black  oxidised  silver  circles,  which 
tremble  with  rows  of  suspended  small 
gold  rings. 

There  is  always  a subtle  surprise 
either  in  construct  (the  way  circles  and 


tubes  are  put  together  in  changing,  . 
patterns  of  gold,  silverand  black)  or 
mobility  (how  the  shapesiateract  as 
the  wearer  moved.  . ' " , 

“I  like  to  make  pieces  that  are  not 
immediately  obvious.  Tbdy  might  seem 
so  at  first  glance,  but  you  always  have 
to  look  again  to  see  them,  properly.  I , 
don’t  like  complexity  for  complexity's.- 
sake.  For  example  my  tabular  \ ■ 
brooches,  long  open  work  tubes 
composed  of  individually  made  ” 
oxidised  silver  rings  (£300-£400)  an 
based  on  folded  circles.  It  mightiook . 
complicated,  but  it  isn't” 

It’s  not  surprising  to  learn  that 
Gordon  draws  Inspiration  bom  modern 
architecture.  And  that  clients  of  - 
jewellers  such  as  Gordon  feel  they  are 
buying  not  just  a hunk  of  metal,  but 
part  of  its  maker's  creativity,  “even 
part  of  their  brain”  - something 
extremely  personaL 
Miniature  objects  reassembled  into 
their  own  mini  collection  boxes  is  the 
basis  for  much  of  Grainne  Morton's 
work.  She  includes  found  objects  as 
well  as  making  painstaking  miniatures 
like  tiny  enamelled  dogs,  cars  and 
letters  of  the  alphabet  The  influeaice  is 
drawn  not  only  horn  collecting,  but 
from  children’s  pop-up  books  and  toys. 
All  of  it  can  be  played  with. 

“They  are  really  toys  for  grown-ups. 

I hope  that  onlookers  become  involved, 
sparking  memory  and  thought  as  well 
as  making  them  smile,”  she  says.  When 
working  to  commission  she  fills  the 
boxes  with  items  that  relate  to  the 
purchaser’s  life  - thus  creating  future 
heirlooms  for  under  £100. 

Individually  crafted  pieces  like  these 
do  not  have  enormous  intrinsic  value, 
but  as  interest  in  craft  and  design 
grows,  and  the  market  for  it  expands, 
its  value  may  increase.  Then  this  kind 
of  jewellery  will  really  wear  well 

■ Arma  Gordon.  Wasps  Studios.  2 West 
Park  Place,  Edinburgh  EH112QJ,  tel: 
0131-623  7034.  Graame  Morton.  13 
Brunsfield  Avenue,  Edinburgh  EB10 
4EL.  tel:  0131-228  5198.  Maria  Hanson. 
Albert  Works.  Sidney  Street,  Sheffield 
SI  4RG.  tel  0114-279  6565 

■ The  work  of  Anna  Gordon  and  Maria 
Hanson  will  be  on  show  at 
Contemporary  Applied  Arts  as  part  of 
an  exhibition  of  Wearable  Art  from 
April  16  to  May  29  at  2 Perry  Street. 
London  WIP  9FA,  tel  0171-4362344 


whose  recent  biography  of  Georgiana. 
Duchess  of  Devonshire  tells  of  an  18th 
century  “It"  girl,  dresses  in  the 
costume  of  a 20th  century  "It”  girt 
brown  suede  trousers,  maroon 
turtleneck,  black  suede  coat.  Her  older 
counterpart,  Antonia  Fraser,  whose 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots  dwells  on  the 
details  and  meaning  of  costume,  says: 
"I  think  about  what  I'm  wearing 
because  I want  to  give  an  audience 
something  to  look  at  so  they  don’t  get 
bored.”  she  says. 

"What  you  wear  is  one  of  the  most 
innocent,  and  calculated,  choices  you 
make  in  a day,”  says  cultural  historian 
Simon  Schama.  For  his  public 
appearance  - or  as  he  calls  it, 
“performance"  - Schama  donned  a soft 
heather  tweed  ErmenegUdo  Zegna  suit 
over  a navy  shirt  - serious,  but  with  a 
louche,  artsy  edge. 

So  where  does  all  this  leave  the 
cliche  that  writers  never  think  about 
what  they  wear?  “They  think  about  it 
all  the  time,"  says  Hanania.  “They 
spend  hours  figuring  out  how  not  to 
seem  vain." 

Just  as  there  are  fashions  in 
literature  - just  as.  for  example,  during 
the  "Bright  Lights”  era  books  by 
hipper-than-thou  juniors  were  all  the 
rage,  and  nowadays  the  confessional 
memoir  is  ubiquitous  - there  are 
literary  fashions,  and  often  the  two  are 
intertwined.  The  wanna-be  author  in 
the  Mclnemey  musical  looked  dumb 
because  he  hadn't  yet  created  any 
literature  that  might  in  turn  create  a 
context  for  his  clothing.  The  fact  is.  in 
literary  life,  as  in  any  life,  there  can  be 
no  style  without  substance.  And  the 
word  is  you  don’t  have  to  look  any 
further  than  your  bookshelf  to  be  sure. 


Heller,  the  avuncular  author  of 
Catch-22,  at  the  breakfast  which 
launched  tbe  festival.  “I'm  sensitive  to 
how  readers  regard  me.  and  I don't 
want  to  look  like  a typical  American 
author  or  actor  who  would  affect  an 
extreme  disregard  for  the  people 
around  me.  I already  know,  for 
example,  what  Fm  going  to  wear  to  my 
reading  later  in  the  day:  a navy  blazer, 
grey  flannels,  white  shirt  and  tie.  to 
look  distinguished  and  respectful."  It's 
a bit  of  an  old-boy  look,  but  then 


Heller,  at  70-something,  is  a bit  of  an 
old  boy,  as  are  his  characters. 

But  his  sartorial  dogma  is  observed 
by  young  boys  too.  Tony  Hanania,  for 
example,  who  has  just  published  his 
second  novel  and  is  in  his  early  30s, 
takes  his  father's  1950s  Savile  Row 
suits  to  tailors  to  be  copied.  “Tailoring 
is  important  to  the  way  you  move;  it 
gives  you  poise,”  he  says. 

The  tailoring  he  chose  during  Tbe 
Word  involved  a blue  linen  Hackett 
suit,  over  a button-down  shirt  over  a 
blue  T-shirt  “I  think  it’s  a fairly 
neutral  image."  says  Hanania.  who 
grew  up  bouncing  between  the  political 
strife  of  Lebanon  and  the  social  strife 
of  an  English  boarding  school,  and 
writes  about  it.  Menswear  designer 
Ozwald  Boateng  approved  of  this  image 
and  asked  Hanania  to  model  for  him. 
The  writer  agreed,  on  one  condition:  he 
wanted  to  be  paid  in  suits. 

Bruce  Robinson,  author  and  director 
ot  the  cult  film  about  youthful 
alienation  and  decadence  Witfmoil  and 
I and  author  of  the  recent 
coming-of-age  novel  The  Peculiar 
Memories  of  Thomas  Penman,  also 
dresses  like  his  characters  (or  more 
accurately,  vice  versa): : his  uniform  is 
jeans,  work  shirt,  work  boots.  At  the 
moment  the  boots  are  Versace,  but 
Robinson  bought  them  thinking  they 
were  "Doc  Martens  or  something". 
Walter  Mosely,  too,  dresses  like  his 
alter  ego  Easy  Rawlins,  in  a dark  suit, 
dark  shoes  and  dark  hat,  while  Chinese 
novelist  Hong  Ying,  whose  novels  and 
recent  autobiography  deal  with 
Tiananmen  and  rebellion  against 
repression,  social,  sexual,  and  political, 
looks  like  her  heroines. 

At  Hong  Ytng’s  Word  event,  she  was 


wearing  tight-fitting  caramel  corduroys 
and  a shot-silver  black  lycra  top. 
"People  sometimes  say  I should  wear 
traditional  Chinese  dress.”  she  says, 
“but  that’s  not  what  I'm  about. 
Comfort,  colour,  movement  are  all 
important  in  my  books  and  also  what  I 
wear.” 

In  the  same  way,  you  wouldn't  be 
surprised  to  find  Brazilian  crime  writer 
Patricia  Melo  behind  the  desk  of  a 
private  detective  agency.  Her  severe, 
no-nonsense,  mini-skirted  grey  suit 


When  writers  go  to  a signing, 
say,  a reading  or  a lecture, 
what  they  wear  becomes 
charged  with  meaning 


over  black  turtleneck,  reflects  her 
genre.  It  makes  sense;  if  you’re  going 
to  spend  a year,  or  two,  or  ten.  with 
someone,  real  or  not,  they  might  as 
well  be  a kindred  spirit. 

“You  owe  the  public  something  if 
they’ve  come  out  to  see  you,”  says 
children's  book  illustrator  Shirley 
Hughes.  "There  is  a persona  you 
develop  and  you  have  to  project. 
Readers  often  come  up  to  me  and  tell 
me  f look  like  m3'  books.” 

Hughes,  whose  latest  book  was  set  in 
the  1940s,  was  sporting  a black 
broad-brimmed  hat,  floral  jacket,  linen 
blouse  and  grey  flannel  skirt.  “1  always 
make  my  own  clothes  - usually  from 
1930s  and  1940s  fabrics  I get  in 
PortobeHo  Road  [market].”  she  says. 

Young  historian  Amanda  Foreman, 


ttlteWon^  London's  recent  festival,  a ptbcring  of  (foray  bans  admitted  th»t  what's  on  tbe  Infer  matters,  but  never  «s  modi  u what's  on  the  page 


Recently  a musical  version  of  Bright 
Lights.  Big  City,  the  Jay  Mclnemey 
roman  d clef  about  night-club-crawling 
would-be  writers  in  1980s  New  York, 
opened  off- Broad  way  to  mixed  reviews. 
The  problem,  the  critics  felt  was  irony 
- or  the  lack  of  it  - and  to  illustrate 
the  issue  one  writer  seized  on  the 
costumes.  Most  of  the  characters,  she 
noted,  wear  bad  “1980s  day  clothes", 
but  the  main  character  - a member  of 
the  master  race  ie  those  who  have  the 
Great  American  Novel  in  them  - wears 
tasteful,  simple,  literary-guy  clothes. 

This  was  written  with  pen  firmly  in 
cheek,  but  it  raises  a genuine  question: 
what  are  literary-guy  clothes? 

Most  professions  have  a recognisable 
uniform  - a banker’s  Savile  Row  suit,  a 
film  director’s  baseball  cap.  an 
architect's  collarless  shirt  - that  acts 
as  a kind  of  employment  short-band. 

None  of  this  is  true,  however,  for 
writers.  When  they  are  working, 
writers  are  in  a sartorial  vacuum.  It 
really  doesn't  matter  what  they  wear. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  writers  leave 
the  office  - go  to  a book  signing,  say. 
or  a reading,  or  a lecture  - what  they 
wear  becomes  charged  with  meaning. 

According  to  the  novelist  AS.  Byatt: 
“Most  people  flip  to  the  author  photo 


on  the  back  flap  before  reading  a book; 
they  want  to  know  what  the  writer 
looks  like.”  As  the  cult  of  the  author 
gets  stranger,  sellings  book  is  as  much 
about  selling  the  person  behind  the 
book  as  tile  narrative  itself. 

Last  week  the  first  pan-city  book 
festival,  'The  Word",  was  held  in 
London  and  attended  by  66  writers 
from  40  countries.  It  seemed  an  ideal 
opportunity  to  investigate. 

While  it  is  true  that  most  authors  on 
authorial  business  do  not  look  as  if 
they’ve  just  stepped  out  of  the  pages  of 
Vogue,  they  do  not  look  like  they 
dressed  in  the  dark  either.  In  fact,  they 
often  look  like  their  books.  This  is 
nothing  new  - Hemingway  always 
looked  like  the  Great  White  Hunter  of 
his  novels;  Barbara  Cartland  is  the 
pink-fiilled  personification  of  her 
purple  prose  - but  it  is  deliberate. 

Let  them  explain.  “You  want  to  wear 
your  national  colours  when  you  go 
out,"  says  James  Thackara,  author  of 
The  Book  of  Kings.  “After  aii,  you’re 
representing  tbe  work."  Thackara' s 
colours  are  the  international  nomad's 
jeans  and  a jumper  - not  surprising, 
since  the  stateless  man  is  a pet  theme. 

“Pm  very  conscious  of  what  I wear 
when  I'm  in  public."  said  Joseph 


My  word 
is  my 
wardrobe 

Literary  types  admit  it.  They  are  challenging  the  stereotypes 
- they  care  what  they  wear,  says  Vanessa  Friedman 
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Easter  plans 


Which  came  first,  the 
driqkea  or  the  egg?  Frankly, 
I don't  care.  What  matters 
far  more  than  precedence  is 
provenance,  for  on  that,  the 
quality  of  produce  depends. 

Good  news  on  the  egg 
front  since  -last  Easter  has 
been  the  David  versus  Goli- 
ath success  of  Martin  Pitt 
(he  of  some  of  the  freshest 
aid  best  commercially  pro- 
duced eggs  in  the  UK). 

He  has  won  his  long  fight 
against  government  bureau- 
cracy and  is  now  able  to 
label  his  egg  boxes  with  the 
Information  consumers  want 
- the  date  of  lay,  instead  of 
the  misleading  “date  of  pack- 
ing" (legal  definitions  allow 
np  to  10  days  to  elapse 
between  laying  and  packing) 
or  “best  before"  (21-28  days 
after  date  of  packing),  put 
the  ward  packing  in  italics 
or  underline  it,  please. 

There  has  been  good  news 
on  the  chicken  front,  too, 
with  greater  availability  of 
chickens  that  taste  as  chick- 
ens should. 

Some  supermarkets  as 
well  as  butchers,  poultry 
dealers  and  farm  shops  now 
stock  chickens  labelled 
'organically  fed”  and  birds 
defined  as  “traditional  free- 
range"  (Intrinsically  supe- 
rior to  plain  “free-range” 
because  they  are  breeds 
salted  to  outdoor  living,  and 
because  they  grow  more 
slowly  to  develop  more  fla- 
vour). 

Some  birds  from  Moy  Park 
faH:  Into  the  former  category; 
Label  Rouge  chickens  from 
Janzg  info  the  second. 

Those  who  shop  for 
chicken  in  supermarkets 
tend  to  buy  chicken  portions 
more  often  than  whole  birds. 
I -have  yet  to  find  a super- 
market that  stocks  a full 
range  of  traditional  free- 
range  or  organic  chicken 
portions  (can  anyone  tell  me 
where  I might  find  one?)  but 
it  is' certainly  true  that  com- 
mon or  garden  basic  free- 


range  chicken  portions  are 
getting  more  supermarket 
shelf  space  an  the  time. 

What  concerns  me, 
though,  is  that  free-range 
. chicken  wings  never  seem  to 
put  in  an  appearance,  and 
thighs  appear  only  very 
rarely.  This  suggests  that 
these  birds  are  flightless, 
legless,  breast-only  mon- 
sters. Perish  the  thought. 

As  I have  remarked  on 
these  pages  before,  for  the 
best  birds,  go  to  a butcher 
you  trust,  or  a specialist  in 
mail  order  meats,  such  as 
Craig  Farm  Organics,  win- 


ner of  many  fine  food 
awards,  whose  offerings 
include  excellent  chickens, 
sold  whole  or  cut  up  to 
order,  chicken  livers,  and 
giblets  and  trimmings  for 
chicken  stock. 

Chicken  is  the  obvious 
choice  of  bird  for  Easter  Sun- 
day, and  probably  It  is  best 
enjoyed  by  most  people 
when  roast,  whether  served 
the  English  way  with  curls 
of  bacon  and  creamy  bread 
sauce,  the  buttery  French 
way,  file  Italian  way  with  a 
lemon  inside  the  bird,  or 
cooked  by  the  Greek  method 
(more  baked  than  roast)  over 
a dish  of  potatoes  doused 
with  olive  oil,  lemon,  thyme 
and  oregano,  so  that  the 
chicken  juices  drip  on  to  the 
spuds. 

I am  equally  fond  of  boded 
or  poached  chicken,  by 
which  I mean  gently  sim- 
mered fowl,  partnered  with 
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CHICKEN  THIGH  PIE 
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7 Food  and  wine  matches  are  a mug’s 
0une.  It  Is. virtually  impossible  to  be- 
precSse..  A wine  varies  from  estate  to 
estate  find  vintage  to  ventage,  mid 
-evaiy  -now.  and  then,  ' from  bottle  to 
bottle.'  Food  is  an  even  greater 
imponderable-  I shall  give  you  an 

.-  eganiplA-  • 

" V The  other  day  a champagne  pro-; 
duper  told  me  that  one' of, his-  .wines - 
7 %as  marvellous  With  smoked;. 

Which  sm6ked  ‘saImon?  l; 
tasked.  How  bed  it  been  cured?  Wes 
it  WEkf  or  tamfi?  What  had  been  the 
animal’s-  habitat  at  the  time'  of  its 
death?-  .Was  it  jitter  Scottish  pf  ferny 
. coloured  Danish  or  Polish?  . ' • 

''Other  expressions  ofhis  wine  were 
-supposed  fo-acconxpair?:.cayiar  - yet 
he  was  extremely  vague  as  to  which 
— fflyj  parmesau  cheese,. -only  there 
hip  was  unable  to  say  at  what  age  the 
should  be  selected  to  get  the 

. test  results..  . • : \ 4 • • 

1 jf  precision  is  pointless,  ..guidance  -• 
is.  useful.  Some  things  do  not  go 
together  at  alL  Take  chocolate  and 
champagne:  The  One  will  MU  the 
other.  Some  people'  enjoy  the  combl- 
natibn  of  claret  and  chocolate.  K has 
aeverappealed  id  «*.-  H makes  ft*, 
.wliietastebitter.-  . 

v . -With  Easter  eggs- and  bunnies  in 
mtodj-T- tried  & chocolate  mid  .wine 
tasting  courtesy  of  Prestat  Prestat  is. 
a tare  British  .producer  of  1 Q^Uty 
-chocolate  and  Boyal  Warrant  holder 
in  the  Princes  Arcade  in  toaorns 
Piccadilly.  It,  was-  founded  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century  and  for 


many  years  had  a strong  theatrical 
connection.  Now  it  is- owned  by  two 
half  broOmra  -Nick:  Crtuvand  for- 
mer FT  journalist  MS  'Eeettog,  who 
developed  a passion  for  temeteate  on 
foreign  stssfeimfents-  Y f :: 

I was  assisted  by  a group;  of  top 
X^mdon-tommetfers,  all  of  whom,  had 
strong  ideasabout  what. wart  well 
with-  - chocolate:  ;-Tania;  Tflack  of 
Mezzo,  Shaun  Gdrxigan  ctf  the  Hal-, 
cyon,  Claude’  Boare:  p£V  the  Oak 
Room,  StephimGmchetean  of  Ncfco, ' 
Tim  McLaugMin-GreerL  df  Gfae, 
Frank  Massard  of  Orrecyr  and  Obvier 
Mgrroto  of  Monte's.  - -• 

: The  chocolates  presented  were,  as 
simple  as,  possible;  bare  of  plain,  bit- 
ter, blended,  milk  and  white,  with 
two  -versions-  of  "Prestat's  famous 
truffle:  the  plain  Napoleon  HI  and 
one  made  with  Royal  Tokafttokay. 

These  were  pitted  .against  wines 
which  are  supposed  to,  like  -chdco- 
Tate  Most  of  these  were  fi^tifled,  ^; 
there  wene'seme  nobly  sweet  .wipes 
too,  such  as- . Royal  TTokap’s  Blue 
Label  57Pixttnn^^  ' 

tonyos  .Nyulaszof  (coht^t  lautrat 
Perrier,  tet  oifia^®S«4)'and;a  ff 
Cbteaux  de I*yon-. 'Beatfllett; 
Chateau  de  Pierre  fflse-  (Lea^&  Stan* 
deman  0171-376  47tf7 y:  . - * • 

. Madeira  is  often  touted,as,a  gbod 
chocolate  win&'So  we  had  lO-y^N, 
old,  semi-eweet ' Buaf  from  Cossart 
■ Gordon  and  a sweet  Mahnsey  of"  ihe 
same  age  from  "Blandy  1 (Fells 
01«M70900)-.  ...  - - 


The  rest  were  basicaUyof  the  port 
-type  indudteg  two  French  wines  - 
much  undervalued  here  - which  we 
woe  obliged  to  ship  in  from  abroad: 
a 1985  Banyuls  Amlrd  Francois  de 
VHarem.  and  three  Manry^  from' the 
co-operative  - a 1997  Cabktrn,  a 3994 
and  the  . 1989  Reserve  (inquiries  to 
Christine  Onfivero  in  France  + 33  4 
68  51  10  89):  ;i£a  & Sanfleman  was 
able  to  fleW  another  Mhory  from 
Mas  Amid;  the  1996.  Cavfee  . Charles 
Dupuy.  - 

Finally  there  were  two  Sandeman 
ports:  the  Signature  ruby,  and  the 
1994  Late  Bottled  Vintage  (Sande- 
. man  03B1-2S0  1686). 

It  was  not  an  easy  tasting.  You 
can  spit  out  the  wine,  but  it.  is  hard 
to  get  rid  of  the  duqcolate  so  easily, 
and  your  taste-buds  get  saturated 
qpickly.  After  a while  I began  to 
flag,  but  l noted  the  bitter  chocolate 
went  well  with  the  -1981  Maury  and 
the  Malmsey;  that  Banyuls  was  aH 
right  with  the  plain  truffles;  that  the 
Mas  Amiel  put  up;a:  brave  fight 
before  being  routed  plain 

chocolate;  and  tte  sft^dly  cab- 
bage-Hke  Boai  made  h most  unlikely 
marriage  " With  tiie  itoa-sweet  white 
cbboalate.  . 

There  were  & few  star  combina- 
tions. The ' tokays  ■ (but : not : the 
extremely  sweet  and  dahetous  6 put- 
tonyos)  dealt'  admirably,  with  the 
buttery  truffles.  The  Malmsey 
revealed  a hidden,  cnnafflffli  cbarac- 
ter  in  the  Molded  chocolate  and  was 
floe  with  the  milk.  The.greatest  com- 


bination of  an,  however,  was  the  94 
U3V  with  the  plain  chocolate.  Th& 
alone  had  the  makings  of  a-ciasmc 
patting: 

L collected  notes  from  the  somme- 
lier. Guicheteau  thought  that- 
madeira  rather  than  fokay  was  goodr 
with  truffles.  Doars  disagreed.  Black 
thought  the  tokay  altered  the  taste 
of  the  truffles,  and  suggested  the 
cheapo*  Blue  Label  as  the  best  coter. 
binathm.  As  regards  LBV  and  plate-' 
chocolate,  Doars  called  a “the-  per- 
fect match”,  a view  supported  by 
Black. 

McLaughlin-Green  was  a fan  of  the 
combination  of  bitter  chocolate  and 
Bual  madeira.  a combination 
detested  by  Massard.  He  suggested 
the  1969  Maury  as  a partner  for  the 
bitter  chocolate. 

Corrigan  put  his  finger  on  it  when 
he  said  that  the  part  style  wines 
were  better  with  the  hitter  choco- 
late. Merotto  didt  think  anything 
went  with  the  bitter  chocolate.  Fur 
. him  the  . best  all-rounder  was  the 
.drier  tokay... 

If  anything;  emerged  it  was  this: 
pact  style  wines,  especially  young 
port  style  wines  winch  stfll  retain 
their  blackberry-raspberryfresh  fig 
flavours,  go  best  with  dark  and  pos- 
sibly bitter  chocolate.  The  more  but- 
ter and  cocoa- butter  you  add,  the 
more  acidity  you  need.. Only  tokay 
or  madeira  can  cut  through  their 
cloying  richness. 

■ Prestei.  14  Princes  Arcade,  Lon- 
don SWl  id  0171-629  4m 


1.25kg  chicken  thighs  on  the 
•boner,  2 bunches  spring 
onions,  trimmed  and  cut  into 
5cm  lengths;  i dozen  quails’ 
eggs,  Ughtiy  hard-boBed;^ 
100ml  dry.  white  wine;  about 
450ml  chicken  stack 
(Jbubere,  a (iqidd  stock 
available  in  good  food  shops 
and  some  supermarkets,  wfll 
do  fine  if  you  have  np 
home-made);  200mi  double 
or  whipping  cream;-45g 
each  butter  .and  flour  2 . . ■. 

tosBpoons  D?km  -musterid;  2 
bris;tom  ftosh  : : 

, te£Wos:(orTt»oi*e  to 
a squeeze  crffemoif; 
;^h500jS  puff  pastry  . 

te  woghtfc  beaten 
eggto  gtesiB..  '-r 
Heataheavy.w^ 

seasoned  (or  non-dfoiU 
sautd  pan,' and  fry  tha 

chicken  (skin-side  down  for 
most  of  the  time)  for  five  \ 
minutes  untn  the  skin  1s 
golden  and  a lot  of  fat  has 
been  rendered.  Lower  the 
heat,  cover,  and  cook,  gently 
for  afcout  25  minutes  more 
untiltonder  bfl  throt^t 
(again  cooWng  the  chicken 
down  for  moist  of 
the  time).  Transfer  the 


cooked  chicken  to  plates 
and  set  aside  to  cool.  Pour 
the  fat  and  sediment  from 
the  pan  into  a bowl. 

Turn  up  the  heat  under  the 
pan  again,  add  a modicum 
of  the  melted  chicken  fat 
and  sear  the  spring  onions 
for  two  to  three  minutes, 
then  cook  more  gently  for  a 
few  minutes  more.  Remove 
to  a plate  and  cooL  Next, 
hard-boil  the  eggs,  and 
make  the  sauce. 

.-  .To  make  the  sauce,  first 
degtaza  toe  saute  pan  with 
toe  wine.  Scrape  the 
bubbling  mixture  into  a 
.measuring  jug  and  add 
enough  stock  to  cane  up  to 
the  500ml  level 

Mett  45q  fat  in  a saucepan 
(toe  warm  chicken  fat  saved 
from  cooking  the  thighs,  or 
butter,  or  a mixture  of  the 
two).  Stir  in  toe  flour,  then 
toe  hot  stock  and  the  cream. 
When  perfectly  smooth  and 
hot  season  with  salt 
pepper,  the  mustard  and 
tarragon,  adding  lemon  juice 
to  taste.  Set  aside. 

White  toe  sauce  cools, 
strip  toe  chicken  meat  from 
toe  tough  bones,  i leave  the 


new  potatoes  and  purple 
sprouting  broccoli.  Maybe 
some  carrots,  leeks  and 
green  beans  as  welL  And  def- 
initely lashings  of  HoUan- 
daise  sauce,  or  a verde 
thick  with  capers  and  (drop- 
ped green  herbs. 

Here  are  a couple  of  alter- 
native chicken  recipes.  First 
a pie  which  has  the  advan- 
tage of  needing  no  last  min- 
ute attention,  In  other  words 
it  enables  the  forward-think- 
ing cook  to  have  Sunday 
morning  off.  Second,  a slip- 
pery grill  with  a lively  sauce; 
just  the  sort  of  quick  and 
easy  thing  that  does  not 
seem  unduly  daunting  to 
cook  at  the  end  of  a day  out, 
a long  day  out  being  what 
many  families  like  to 
indulge  in  at  Easter. 

But  first,  a word  of  cau- 
tion. At  the  time  of  writing, 
danger  hangs  over  the  future 
of  Britain’s  small-scale  meat 
producers,  the  few  small 
abattoirs  that  remain,  and 
the  fledgling  organic  meat 
sector. 

Massive  new  charges  pro- 
posed by  the  Meat  Hygiene 
Service  look  set  to  force 
many  of  them  to  close,  and 
to  preclude  new  entrants 
from  starting  up.  thus  leav- 
ing the  way  open  to  further 
monopolistic  control  by  the 
supermarkets  and  their 
large-scale  plants. 

Consumer  choice,  quality 
and,  I believe,  animal  wel- 
fare would  all  suffer.  A dire 
thought. 

Easter  is  supposed  to  be 
the  season  of  hope,  and  I fer- 
vently hope  Nick  Brown,  the 
UK  agriculture  minister,  will 
take  urgent  steps  to  avoid, 
such  catastrophe. 

■ Martin  Pitt,  Leoetts  Farm, 
Clench  Common,  Marl- 
borough. Wilts  SNS  4DS,  tel 
01672-SI20S5,  fax  01672- 
514976. 

■ Craig  Farm  Organics, 
Dolau,  Llandrindod  Wells, 
Powys  LDl  STL.  tel 
01597-851655,  fax  8S199L 

rrirfS... 

(serves  six) 

skin  on  and  prefer  large 
chunks  to  keep  the  meat 
juicy,  cutting  just  four  or 
maximum  six  pieces  from 
each  bone.  Mix  the  meat 
with  toe  spring  onions. 

Stand  a pie  funnel  in  a 
large  pie  dish,  and  spoon 
some  of  the  sauce  into  the 
dish.  Cover  with  some  of  toe 
chicken  mixture,  adding  a 
few  quails'  eggs  here  and 
there.  Spoon  on  more  of  the 
sauce  and  repeat  the  layers 
until  afl  toe  filling  Is  used  up, 
enefing  with  sauce. 

When  the  filRng  is  quite 
cold,  cover  the  pie  with  puff 
pastry  in  the  usual  way, 
decorate  with  trimmings  and 
chill  until  shortly  before  you 
are  ready  to  cook  the  pie. 
Glaze  the  pastry  with  beaten 
egg  just  before  sliding  it  into 
a hot  oven.  Bake  for  10 
minutes  at  225°G  (425°F) 
gas  mark  7,  then  at  180“C 
(350*1=)  gas  mark  4 for  30-40 
minutes  so  the  filling  Is  hot 
and  the  pastry  golden, 
puffed  up  and  crisp.  A bit 
longer  at  a slightly  lower 
temperature  wilt  do  no  harm 
if  the  pie  Is  ready  before  you 
ere  able  to  serve  it 


CHICKEN  WINGS  WITH  GUBBINS’  SAUCE 


■d  Chid  Maria  Blia  who  cooks  at  tbA. 
DeffiaaSindfo Cate  new Lopdon  s 
Tower  Bridge  with  an  all-woman  - 

team,  has  invtiedvritttfAbd^  - _ 


appetisers 


Aii  did. carts; 

to  t&  food  pages  of  a 


it"-:  sod, 




atefeseayAndranaanf0?^..  ■ 
SSSaibow  to  tod  Muffle 


erotic  cuisine, 


Octoptri, 


book  on  offaL 
" ; In  fftfle  ovetjR  yearMaria  EHa 
has  made  berjnflrfc  WtHrlmnt  • • 


Q Deffitnw  Stedto  Gate,  50 
BeruKHslMy^reet,  LondtmSEl 


to  know  what  his  Longhorn  Beef,  - • 
Middle  Whites  and  Byefand  lambs:>.  - 
Intel  Eke  on  flte  hoof  than  fry;  ht^/: 
/www.pedJgreaneatS4»Akbr  : 
contact  Richard  Vaughan,  Pedigree 
Meats,  Huntsham  Court  Farm,  . . 

Goodrich,  Roswm-Wye,  , , ’ ; 

Herefordskfoe  Hft9  6JN,  teJ  *• , '•••'. 
XUames  010)0-890296  or  faxB90890.'  ; 


■ The  brtenirfuray  well jjrove  to 

be  one  of  the  best  marketing  tools 
that  small  food  prednodrs,  such  as 
famSJy-rpn  toms  andlnrtteiers,  can 
employ,  - 

: . Bfehard  Vaoghan,  who  runs 
. odjgree  Meats  of  aa'tecatishir  . 
so  convinced  of  this  that  he  has  set 
np  his  own  website.  So  if  yon  want 


V 


\ 


■ Fetzw  Bonterra  l99675nftmdel  Is 
an  organic  wine  tiiat  Is  dehclotu  on 
its  own  merits.  At  £7.99  from 
Oddbins  and  organic  specialists.  . 
planet  Organic  of  London  and  V - 
Vmceremos  of  Leeds  : . ‘ 

(riaceremos@ate.com)  xtshows  the 
way  forward  for  viticulture  in  - 
general  Janas  Robinson 

• .1  ••  ... 


The  splendidly  named 
Nathaniel  Gubbina  was  as 
keen  on  his  food  as  he  was 
oh  sport  Edward  Spencer 
quotes  him  in  Cates- and 
Ate,  written  at  the  turn  of  the 
century,  as  toe  creator  of 
this  piquant  sauce;  he 
recommended  pouring  It 
over  the  gifted  legs  and 
wings  of  fowl,  pheasant, 
parMdgeormoortwi  for 
breakfast.. 

;1  haye  .modified  the 
original  sauce  very  slightly 
ahd  I prefer  toe  idea  of  a 

J3t»r  eating  hour. 

•Allow  2-3)  chicken  wings 
per  person  dependtog  on  : 
appetite.  Gyt  off  the  top. 
2-3cm  ofsf3lky  wing  tips.  • 
Mix  a Bttte  olive  ofl,  lemon 
juice  and  black  pepper 'm  a 
shallow  dish  (half  a teaspoon 
each  of  oft  and  lemon  is 
plenty  for  2 people)  and  turn 
toe  wings -In  the  mixture  with 
your,  fingers  to  moisten  them 
all  over*  Set  aside  while  the 
grlM  beets  up  and  you 
prepare  the  sauce. 


For  the  sauce,  for  every  2 
people,  mett  25g  butter  in  a 
small  basin  placed  over  a 
pan  of  barely  simmering 
water.  Using  a fork,  beat  in 
4 teaspoons  freshly  made 
English  mustard,  followed  by 
1 tablespoon  tarragon 
vinegar,  then  216-3 
tablespoons  thick  cream. 
When  the  sauce  is  smooth 
and  hot  season  it  with  salt, 

1 teaspoon  chopped  capers 
and  2 teaspoons  parsley. 


Keep  warm  over  a low 
flame. 

Grill  the  chicken  on  a rack 
for  six  to  seven  minutes  on 
each  side  until  the  skin  is 
crisply  blistered  with  gold 
and  Wack  and  the  meat  is . 
cooked  through. 

Pour  tow  hot  sauce  over 
the  wings  and  serve  with 
plenty  of  bread  for  mopping 
up  the  juices.  Finger  bowls 
and  large  napkinB  will  be 
needed,  too. 


EN  PRIMEUR 1998 
BORDEAUX 

bcesfan 
per case 

cH-  cosoEsrouma.  cm 

OL  OfflJAUD  LAflOSE  E2M 
CH.  LANGELUS  U76 

For  our  fu8  Het  and  tasting  notes 

Contact  Magnum  Fine  Wines  Pic 
49  MAUI  UnflwtSWJYSJG 

■wtomaaasraz  Focoi7i32ioe48 

mak  wjnaeina^iuiTuKwxom 


CLARETS 
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Hard  choices 


loom  when  the 


nest  is  empty 


Some  couples  move  after  their  children  leave  home,  others  stay  in 
the  family  house  and  hope  visitors  will  fill  it  Anne  Spackman  reports 


Occasions  such  as  Easter 
define  the  empty  nesters' 
conundrum:  do  you  stay  in 
the  big  house  because  the 
family  festivals  make  it  all 
worthwhile;  or  do  you  decide 
it  is  ridiculous  to  live  in  a 
place  which  is  half-empty  for 
most  of  the  year? 

For  mothers,  in  particular, 
the  choice  is  bard.  Some 
describe  the  sadness  of  walk- 
ing past  children's  empty 
bedrooms.  "I  was  rattling 
around  in  a bouse  full  of 


people  who  weren’t  there," 
said  one  mother  who  made 
the  decision  to  move. 

Others  are  loathe  to  leave 
a place  so  rich  in  family 
memories.  They  quietly  hope 
their  children's  departure 
will  be  just  a brief  lull 
between  the  parent  and 
grandparent  stage. 

For  Anna  Pavord,  garden- 
ing writer  and  author  of  the 
current  best-selling  book. 
The  Tulip,  and  her  husband, 
Trevor  Ware,  this  lull  was  so 


Moving  is  the  sensible  option  Earis  Farm  in  Somerset 


Designed  for  partying:  Hamptons,  near  Hadlow  in  Kent 


brief  that  It  helped  make  the 
decision  for  them. 

The  couple  have  three 
daughters.  When  the  young- 
est, Tilly,  went  to  university 
in  Edinburgh,  hundreds  of 
miles  from  the  family  home 
in  Dorset,  the  first  convers- 
ations about  moving  took 
place. 

Theirs  is  a particularly 
hard  home  to  leave.  When 
the  family  moved  in  to  their 
300-year-old  rectory,  there 
wasn’t  a complete  floor  or 
ceiling  in  the  place.  The  roof 
was  sagging  and  ivy  bad 
forced  its  way  in  through  a 
broken  window  pane  and 
started  to  climb  - rather 
appropriately  - along  the 
inside  walls  of  what  Is  now 
Anna's  study. 

In  the  24  years  since,  the 
house  has  been  slowly  and 
lovingly  restored.  They  have 
dug  virtually  every  border, 
built  every  bank  and  planted 
every  flower  in  the  acre  .mid 
a half  of  garden. 

The  older  daughters  (and 
many  other  cousins  and  rela- 
tions) continued  with  regu- 
lar visits  long  after  officially 
leaving  home.  And  it  was  on 
one  of  those  visits  that  her 
eldest  daughter,  by  then 
married  and  pregnant,  unex- 
pectedly went  into  labour. 

The  next  day,  there  we 
all  were,  sitting  out  on  the 
grass,  with  this  little  scrap 
wrapped  up -in  a blanket," 
Anna  recalls.  “I  had  thrown 
all  the  children’s  old  baby 
things  into  the  attic.  There 
was  the  cot,  still  with  Tilly's 
scribbles  on  it  and  the  old 
high  chair.  I could  not  imag- 
ine how  it  would  be  if  we 
weren't  here. 


rit 
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A nest  overflowing:  Anna  Pavonfs  three  daughters  have  left  home  but  frequent  visits  mem  the  old  rectory  is  bursting  at  the  seams 


The  longer  you  stay  In  a 
place,  the  more  you  establish 
habits  and  traditions she 
says.  “Trevor  still  does  the 
clues  for  the  Easter  egg  hunt 
and  the  children  still  want 
the  eggs  bidden. 

“It's  brave  to  leave."  she 
goes  on.  “It  means  leaving 
behind  your  children's  child- 
hood and  recognising  you 
are  entering  a new  pbase  of 
your  own  lives.  You  have  to 
look  at  new  houses  and  ask 
yourself,  if  I had  a heart 
attack,  could  I get  up  the 
stairs?" 

Far  from  rattling  around 
in  the  house,  the  family  now 
find  themselves  bursting  at 
the  seams.  Trevor,  who  is  a 
marketing  consultant,  has 
set  up  an  office  at  home.  His 
mother  is  a regular  visitor. 
Their  second  daughter  Is 
about  to  get  married  and  a 
second  grandchild  is  on  the 
way. 

“We  are  expanding  into 
this  house  at  a stage  where 


we  should  be  shedding  it." 
Anna  says.  “We  are  in  the 
ridiculous  position  ol  think- 
ing that  perhaps  we  should 
convert  the  attic. 

“You  pour  so  much  money 
into  a place  like  this  - get- 
ting the  stables  painted  or 
the  gutters  mended  - and 
it’s  still  such  hard  work. 
There  are  fires  in  all  the  bed- 
rooms and  stone  floors  to 
scrub.  We  sometimes  say,  for 
heaven's  sake!  What  are  we 
doing?" 

That  ambivalence  appears 
to  be  shared  by  most  couples 
in  the  same  position.  Many 
do  decide  to  opt  for  the 
easier  life,  as  witnessed  by 
the  number  of  empty  nesters 
buying  quality  conversions 
in  cities  such  as  Winchester 
and  Cheltenham. 

John  S uncock,  who  lives 
with  his  wife  Patti  in  a listed 
farmhouse  at  Compton  Mar- 
tin, Somerset,  accepts  that 
moving  is  the  sensible  thing 
to  do.  “But  I’ve  never  gone 


in  for  being  sensible  before." 
be  admits.  “It  does  rankle." 

With  four  bedrooms  and 
two  bathrooms,  the  property 
is  not  huge,  but  it  is  too  big 
now  that  their  son.  Jack,  is 
at  university.  He  - like  most 
children  - is  totally  opposed 
to  the  idea  of  his  parents 
selling  “his"  home. 

If  it  were  a straight  choice, 
John  Simcock  would  stay  in 
Earls  Farm  until  he  died, 
before  being  carried  to  the 
lovely  Norman  church  over 
the  road.  But  after  20  years, 
the  house  needs  some  money 
spent  on  it 

More  important  Patti  Sim- 
cock now  suffers  from  rheu- 
matoid arthritis.  “It's 
become  a burden  for  her."  he 


says. 

Like  many  families  who 
have  lived  in  the  same  house 
for  a lot  of  years  the  Sim- 
cocks  are  immersed  in  the 
life  of  their  village.  Choosing 
a new  home  is  just  as  diffi- 
cult a decision  as  selling  the 


old  one.  “Even  two  villages 
away,  it's  another  world," 
John  says. 

It  was  an  advertisement 
for  what  looked  like  a suit- 
able house  which  prompted 
the  McCall  family  in  Kent  to 
put  their  own  property, 
Hamptons,  on  the  market 

Hamptons  is  a grand 
Regency  house  in  a quiet 
valley  near  Tonbridge.  It  has 
a good-sized  sitting  room, 
which  David  and  Sue  McCall 
use  regularly,  an  even  larger 
morning  room,  which  they 
use  rarely  and  a vast  dining 
room  and  drawing  room, 
which  are  only  opened  up 
for  parties. 

“We've  had  some  great 
parties  there  - In  fact  the 
place  is  designed  for  party- 
ing." says  David  McCall. 
“We’ve  sat  65  in  the  dining 
room  at  a push.” 

Their  next,  and  possibly 
final,  big  thrash  will  be  the 
wedding  of  one  of  the 
McCall's  two  daughters. 


“They  are  going  to  miss 
what  has  really  been  their 
home,"  David  admits.  “We’re 
all  really  going  to  miss  it” 

Like  the  Simcocks,  they 
are  keen  to  find  a smaller 
house  in  the  same  area. 
They  are  perfectly  prepared 
to  take  on  a place  in  bad 
condition  and  do  it  up;  David 
would  even  be  keen  to  build 
his  own  house,  if  he  could 
find  a plot 

Purchase  of  the  first  house 
they  liked  fell  through,  so 
the  McCalls  keep  on  looking. 
But  it's  not  easy  when  you 
are  leaving  somewhere  you 
love.  “One  has  set  ideas.” 
David  admits.  “We  probably 
have  to  go  through  the 
learning  curve  again." 

■ Earls  Farm,  in  Compton 
Martin  is  for  sale  at  £360,000 
through  Cluttons  Daniel 
Smith  in  Bath  (01226469511): 
Hamptons  is  for  sale  through 
Lane  Fox  at  £l,3m  through 
Lane  Fox  in  Sevenoaks 
(0173*459900).. 
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ENJOY  THE  SECURITY  OF  YOUR  OWN  PIECE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  WEST 


SMP.P; 


FROM  AS  LITTLE  AS  £45  PER  MONTH 


| \ /"Aur  properties  enjoy  breathtaking  vistas  from  mountain-side  and  valley 

l«VAD*  I 1 ^-^eslaIe  1°^-  over-looking  lush  vineyards,  pecan  groves  and  sun-flooded 

'■  farmland.  Fruitful  soil,  utilities  and  road 
ABtzcuiA  access  to  each  lot  Suburban  ^ 

"" — — to  the  fast  growing  City  of 

*POCO Deming.  NJM.,  U.S A.  Tp) 

area  pop.  25,000)  which  is  attracting  more  and  more  T|j  K 

Americans  who  are  looking  to  the  future.  Commute  P lRANC  JiFS 

to  Phoenix,  Tucson.  Albuquerque.  Las  Cruces  and  El  Paso. 


ENCHANTING  NEW  MEXICO. 


Jewel  blue  skies,  exhilarating  climate,  pollution-free, 
4,000  feet  elevation.  Prime  sites  with  building  permi 


J 4,000  feet  elevation.  Prime  sites  with  building  permits  | 
priced  from  £4,900.00  with  £490.00  down  payment  8V«%  | 

AP.R.  interest  on  declining  balance  up  to  14  years  (monthly 
payments  of  only  £45.00).  Units  available  from  half-acre  plots 
to  40-acre  ranches.  (A  40-acre  ranch  costs  as  little  as  £370.00 
a month.)  This  is  an  excellent  and  inexpensive  way  of 
investing  in  the  fast  growing  southwest  of  the  U.SA. 

This  offer  is  strictly  limited. 


*4*1 


Tel  Int  +44  (UK)  (0)181  906  0515 

DAYS/EVENINGS/WEEKENDS  UP  TO  8PM 


•vit'VfGKcLLA 


MALLORCA 


An  cxchuis*.  5-bedrnom  luxury  villa 

with  tmparulled  Panoramic  vies vs  of  the 
sea.  Landscape  gunk*.  pnd  and  jiotsi- 
dc  terrace.  Top-quaHty  ouilding  mate- 
rials. fiuin%s  and  finishes  throughout.  J 
fon^Twn  Puerto  /Wrote  17  km  from 


For  BBreiafnmnira  please  anoa 


I 10  I 0 1 0 I t 
WRAMAR5A 


Discover  the  charms  of  Spain’s  Oldest  region 
For  Sale,  Luxurious  Detached  Houses  around  a pond  in 
very  private  community.  Just  90  rtrimnes  from  Madrid  Airport 
For  further  details  or  to  schedule  a one  day  trip  from 
Madrid  to  visit  the  homes  and  the  nearby  region,  please 
contact  us  at  URMASA  - Quoting  FT0327 
Tel: +34  63  961  8474 


Plot:  1.914m? 
Built-up  area:  439 Jim1 
Covered  terrace:  95.40m1 


Tab  34  - 971  674  303  | 
Rue  34  - 971  719  342 
MnL'TOBBresis-flps  I 
VMEC  lojC  mjjUBUB^HBILnn 


Fax:  +34  91  309  5094 


E-Mail 


Above  Meribel 
1700m 


6 Bedrooms,  all  with  eo 
mite  bate,  i Gj tapes,  hfl. 
Sauna.  Jacuzzi,  2 neepmi. 
Near  piste  and  Ai  lifts. 
Three  wnnj  balconies. 
StamunE  vtews. 

Sumpfmap  ftwtjwp. 


price:  jneojm 

(Incfedinp  all  furniture) 


Investors  in  Property 
Id;  UK  |0)18l  905  5511 


Fall  dctnBsM-mfe  slu 
wra /dtacactuAAivaisr  J 


SOUTH  WEST  FRANCE 

Periguoux  - 20  min^ 

Substantia]  Fmfiy  Home  sot 
centrally.  In  130  acres.  6 beds, 
Block,  Swimming  Pod, 

Private  Grounds  with  ted  17 
of  Paddocks,  aH  witfUn  a 
ring  fence. 

PHce  Guide  3.7m  FFr 
Sole  Agents  let  01962  - 731633 


J*? 
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Spring  rites 
and  wrongs 

Mother  nature  benefits  from  the  rrtual  spreading 
of  fertilisers,  says  an  unrepentant  Robin  Lane  Fox 


r.:T  ’ 


ON  THE  MOVE  GERALD  CADOGAN 

Peace  and  prices 
go  hand  in  hand 


: :The  drama  of  spring  is  unfolding, 
mot^  is  rising  from  the 

' - dead  and  I cannot  help  remember- 
■,  J&tf  :tbe  Interpretation  of  the  late 
Sir  James  Frazer  in  his  classic 
; book.  The  Golden  Bough. 

■ Every  year,  Frazer  argued,  the 
Mammal  spectacle”  of  flowers  and 
. . greenery  returning  to  life  stirred 
■-bhe  -minds  of  primitive  men  into  a 
~oambination  of  fear  and  participa- 
• "fiqnJ . Tha  .sight  of  sudden  new 
^■growth  reminded  our  ancestors 
: -how  'their  own  lives  depended  on 
the.  process  far  success  or  extino- 
tton.  The  world  over,  such  “sav- 
Vages"  .began  to  engage  in  rituals 
w^bich.,  Sir  James  believed,  were 
: their  means  of  assisting  the  yearly 
dtps  of  ;spring  to  occur  success- 
fully: - 

; . Frazer  himppif  had  no  experience 
cfSavages;  lie  was  also  too  hasty  in 
confining  the  magical  rituals  of 
springtime  to  primitive  people,  a 
: class,  he  believed,  of  lower  intelli- 
gence. 

• Every  year,  I and  other  garden- 
ers with  plenty  of  hrain-power  go 
-'out.on.to  the  .land  and  engage  in. 
rituals  which  others  how  dismiss 
as  misplaced  activity.  1 scatter  the 
-dried  blood  of  farm  animals  round 
the  roots  of  my  evergreen,  hedges 
and : I put  the  powder  of  their' 
scrunched  bones  in  places  where  I 
want  to  grow  top-class  flowers. 
Every  spring,  we  feed  the  fields 
and  scatter,  does  it  do  any  good? 

Time  and  again,  voices  from  the 
world  of  science  have  tried  to  dis- 
suade gardeners  from  habits  their 
swage  minds  believe  to'be  essen- 
tial- 1 have  heard  them  tell  me  not 
; to. feed  plants  by  spraying  their 
-leaves,  not  to  stake  treeswith  long 
tree-stakes,  not  to  bother  with  arti- 
. fidal  fertilisers,  not  to  water  plants 
in  the  drought  and.  even  not  to  dig 
the  ground  -at  alL  If  I had  listened 
to  them,  I would  have  even  more 
trees  whose  trunks  are  bent,  many 
fewer  phloxes  and  much  less  green- 
ery bn  the  ground. 

There  are  some  processes  we 
know  work  because  wb  see  the  dif- 
ference. They  can-  say  what  they./ 


like  about  garden  fertilisers,  but  I 
have  seen  the  different  impact  in 
parts  of  the  same  bed  or  the  same 
crop  and  this  Easter  weekend  I wfll 
be  indulging  in  my  usual  primitive 
ritual,  fertilising  far  and  wide. 

The  problem  is  not.  whether  to 
fertilise  ’ but  how  to  do  it.  I am 
guided  by  the  convictions  of  expert 
gardeners  whose  results  1 admire. 
Healthy  hedges  and  evergreens  are 
very  important  to  landscape  gar- 
deners and  some  of  the  best  recom- 
mend that  we  feed  them  with  noth- 
ing more  complicated  than  dried 
blood.  Dried  blood  is  activated  by 
rainfall  and  is  quickly  absorbed  as 
a high  source  of  nitrogen.  It  is  still 
cheap  at  about  £3  a kg  in  most 
garden  centres  and  as  the  nitrogen 
count  is  15  it  is  pretty  punchy. 
Hedges  need  repeated  dressings  at 
six-week  intervals  during  the  grow- 
ing season,  but  you  need  to  remem- 
ber that  dried  blood  wiS  not  be 
effective  if  the  weather  itself  has 
dried  up. 

Plants  cannot  eat  and  rely  on 
their  fertiliser  being  released  and 
diluted.  Properly  blooded  hedges 
certainly  grow  Caster  than 
unblooded  ones.  Hedges  of  yew  and 
box  are  all  the  better  for  a spring 
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Feed  your  garden  and  Susmghorst's  splendours  can  be  yours 

anced  compound.  I still  use  it,  but  a downpour  in  June  or  a great  heat 
it  needs  water  to  activate  it  and  if  which  sets  it  aD  off  in  a rush.  The 


springtime  is  very  wet  it  will  be 
dissipated  long  befbre  mid-summer. 

Nobody  likes  to  keep  on  repeat- 
ing the  same  chore  and  as  a result, 
suppliers  have  brought  gardeners 
the  slow-release  fertilisers  pre- 
tend for  many  years  by  commer- 
cial growers. 

The  advantage  of  these  brands  is 
that  they  release  their  chemicals 
gradually  and  can  last  tor  an  entire 
season.  The  most  widely  used  is 


Every  year,  (and  other  gardeners  go  on  to  the  (and  and 
engage  in  rituals  others  dismiss  as  misplaced  activity 


dressing  from  this  weekend 
onwards. 

FertQismg  established  beds,  her- 
baceous borders  and  rose  gardens 
is  more  controversial  One  straight- 
forward alternative  is  to  fork  fn  a 
general  garden  fertiliser  such  as 
Growmore,  but  remember  that  its 
dements  are  released  very  quickly 
and  its  proportion  of  nitrogen  is 
urea-basal  and  therefore  quickly 
consumed.  One  dressing  does  not 
lastaseason. 

- - A justly  popular  alternative  is 
the  balanced  mixture  of  Vitax  Q4 
which  is  stronger  In  potash  than  - 
nitrogen  and  is  a very  well-bal- 


the  excellent  Osmocote  which  costs 
about  £7  a kg.  It  breaks  down  as  14 
parts  of  nitrogen  and  13  each  or 
phosphate  and  potash  and  has  long 
been  a favourite  among  market 
gardeners. 

It  is  resin-coated  to  slow  the 
release  of  its  active  ingredients. 
The  coating  certainly  prolongs  its 
usefulness,  but  it  is  itself  depen- 
dent on  other  variables.  Warmth 
and  wet  promote  release  of  the 
essentials,  but  they  have  been  an 
erratic  pair  in  recent  British  sea- 
sons. Sometimes  we  have  bad  long, 
dry  springs  in  which  Osmocote  is 
not  rrally  activated.  Then,  we  have 


extra  expense  of  this  coated  fertil- 
iser is  certainly  worthwhile,  but  it 
is  not  necessarily  the  best  bet  for  a 
very  steady  release  throughout  the 
Ops  and  downs  of  the  season. 

The  ideal  substance  which  will 
cope  with  British  weather  has 
probably  still  to  be  invented.  A 
promising  alternative  is  the  Nutra 
range  of  feeds  which  are  widely 
used  in  the  US  but  are  not  widely 
marketed  in  Britain.  They  are 
available  from  Greenacres,  PO  Box 
1228.  Iver.  Bucks  (tel  01895-835235 
or  fax  01753-672906). 

The  point  about  the  Nutra  range 
is  that  the  controlled  release  fertil- 
isers are  activated  by  soil  microbes 
as  well  as  by  beat  and  water  and 
will  start  to  work  at  relatively  low 
temperatures  provided  the  soil  has 
an  adequate  bacterial  presence. 

These  fertilisers  are  probably  as 
close  as  we  have  come  to  an  all- 
weather  long-lasting  compound  but 
they  are  not  the  cheapest.  They 
cost  £8  tor  50Q&  but  larger  quanti- 
ties are  much  cheaper  and  Green- 
acres offers  special  deals  for  bulk 
buys.  The  Nutra  Allround  Micro 
feed  is  my  choice  for  this  season 
and  I will  be  scattering  it  on  the 
ground  from  next  weekend. 

Is  all  this  effort  worth  the  time 
and  money?  I am  not  a Prazerian 
savage  and  I can  only  reiterate  that 


GadenAnorrUbEK 

the  difference  between  my  misera- 
ble beds  and  my  successful  beds  is 
closely  related  to  the  degree  of 
chemical  fertiliser  I have  devoted 
to  them.  Those  who  fail  to  feed 
their  gardens  have  less  impressive 
gardens  as  a result.  On  my  stony 
acres  you  can  see  the  difference  as 
dearly  as  in  any  pair  of  pots  or 
window  boxes;  one  of  which  has 
been  fed  and  the  other  has  not. 

The  month  of  April  is  the  perfect 
time  to  put  the  plants  on  drugs. 
Scatter  fertiliser  on  top  of  any 
existing  mulch  or  lightly-forked 
soil  and  leave  the  rain,  heat  and 
bacteria  to  bring  you  a little  nearer 
the  elusive  Sissinghurst  ideal. 

■ Gardeners  keen  an  the  appliance 
of  science  may  avail  themselves  of 
the  sod  analysis  service  provided  by 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  (tel 
01483-224234).  This  costs  £15  per 
sample  for  RHS  members,  £20  for 
nonmtembers.  It  is  particularly  suit- 
able where  an  area  has  long  been 
uncultivated ; the  pB  will  be  deter- 
mined and  advice  given  on  which 
fertilisers  would  be  best  for  particu- 
lar crops.  Commercially  available 
soil-testing  kits  and  pH  meters  tend 
to  be  less  reliable;  one  I have  just 
tested  gave  the  same  reacting  for 
three  separately  treated  areas,  one 
of  which  had  contained  buried 
(Saxon)  bodies.  It  also  contradicted 
a Ministry  of  Agriculture  analysis. 
CB. 


Civil  harmony  and  a strong 
housing  market  are  kith  and 
kin.  So  Israel's  property  mar- 
ket is  in  a sorry  state. 

“We  are  in  a slump,"  says 
Stanley  Fiakelsteih  of 
Anglo-Saxon,  a Tel  Aviv- 
based  estate  agent. 

In  Israel,  where  the  Oslo 
agreement  had  the  same 
cheery  effect  on  property 
prices  as  the  Good  Friday 
agreement  did  in  Northern 
Ireland,  the  situation  is 
grim. 

Four  years  ago.  a few 
months  before  tbe  assassina- 
tion of  prime  minister  Yit- 
zhak Rabin,  markets  in  Tel 
Aviv  and  Jerusalem  were 
soaring.  Since  then,  the  col- 
lapse of  the  peace  process 
has  shattered  confidence  and 
prices  have  fallen  between 
15  and  25  per  cent  over  the 
past  two  years,  Finkelstein 
reports. 

For  tbe  past  two  or  three 
years  developers  have  not 
started  new  projects  and 
have  cut  prices  on 
schemes  to  raise  cash  to 
meet  repayments  ou  their 
loans. 

The  direction  of  the  mar- 
ket now  depends  on  elec- 
tions on  May  17.  In  the 
meantime  it  is  just  possible 
that  the  market  may  be 
turning  out  of  the  slump,  fol- 
lowing the  laws  of  supply 
and  demand.  “It  is  ironic, 
but  prices  are  expected  to 
rise  because  of  the  lack  of 
building  starts."  says  Finkel- 
stein. Inquiries;  Anglo-Saxon 
100972-3-691  9345). 

Anyone  for 
floodlit  tennis? 

Georgian  houses  are  always 
in  demand,  for  the  space, 
light  and  sense  of  well-being 
they  provide.  A prime  exam- 
ple is  Stretton  Hall,  a grand 
Georgian  house  in  Cheshire, 
where  property  prices  tend 
to  be  high. 

Listed  grade  IF,  it  comes 
with  48  acres  which  indude 
a lime  avenue,  fine  gardens, 
a floodlit  tennis  court  and  a 
helicopter  hangar  with  a 
mechanical  haul  to  the  heli- 
pad. A further  96  acres  may 


be  available.  For  £4m  (from 
Jackson-Stops  in  Chester, 
01244-328861). 

In  Surrey,  Birch  Hall  at 
Windlesham  is  the  house 
that  trustees  bought  last 
year  as  a home  for  Sarah, 
Duchess  of  York,  and  her 
daughters.  Now  the  trustees 
are  selling  this  Georgian 
house,  with  seven  bedrooms 
and  five  acres,  for  £I.5m 
through  John  D Wood 
(0171-493  4106). 

At  Smallburgh  near  Wrex- 
ham in  Norfolk  The  Old  Rec- 
tory with  six  bedrooms  and 
four  acres  is  on  offer  from 
Bidwells  in  Norwich 
(01603-763899)  for  an  attrac- 
tive £395,000.  to  include  an 
indoor  swimming  pool. 

Edwardian  edifice 

Bedfordshire  county  council 
is  the  unlikely  vendor  of 
Nether  Swell  Manor  in  the 
Cotswolds.  Set  in  20  acres, 
the  house  is  an  imposing 
Edwardian  edifice  designed 
in  an  early  17th  century 
style  and  elaborately  deco- 
rated a l entente  cordiale 
with  a plethora  of  plaster 
mouldings  by  Marcel  Bou- 
langer, best  known  In  Lon- 
don for  the  large  saloon  in 
the  RAC  in  Pall  Mall. 

At  Nether  Swell  the 
French  plasterwork  survives 
in  the  library,  drawing  room, 
morning  room  and  bQUards 
roam,  to  give  a good  glimpse 
of  the  grand  life  before  the 
first  world  war.  In  1969, 
Luton  borough  council 
bought  Hie  house  as  a field 
studies  centre,  after  which  it 
passed  to  Bedfordshire  - 
which  closed  the  centre 
recently. 

The  terraced  Edwardian 
garden  also  survives.  Its 
highlight  is  a procession  of 
statues  of  such  learned 
worthies  as  Archimedes  and 
Faraday.  There  are  also  four 
cottages  in  the  grounds. 

All  this  is  now  available 
for  a suggested  total  of 
between  £l.Q2m  and  EL22m 
from  the  joint  agents, 
Mouchel  Property  Services 
of  County  HaU,  Bedford,  and 
Ha yman -Joyce  In  Moreton- 
in-Marsh  (016078651188). 
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Forthcoming  World-wide  Colour 
Property  Supplements 


The  Financial  Times  will  publish  the  following  world-wide 
colour  supplements  on: 

•22  May  1999  - ‘International  Property  Supplement' . 


•19  June  1999 
Property  Market’ 


‘World  Wide  Residential 


CttuHtly  profitable, 
eadiane.  private  bo«V 
Merti^  (Witty. 
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Tfeh  (33)  322  770747  or 
03)145  568588. 
1^(331322774123 
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ALGARVE  & COSTA  DEL  SOL 

V(TfUgyrR  r,otf  properties- Qciat&  BEACHFRONT  Oodtt  dal  Sol, 
do  lag),  Vale  do  lobe,  V3&  Sol,  aparfahanlB  A villas  between 

CtowaroGdfenew:an(ii«atepii»  Mya*.  MicfeeUs  audEstepona 
^impaitian  taa  AK«««n  talagia  phnjolfiodliiUdt)  yinpcrttes. 

Prime  Property  International 
0118  973  7093 


Luxury  Frontline  Golf 
Apts  in  Marbella,  Spain 

LAS  TERRAZAS  Tel:  0034  95  283  1200' 
Fax:  0034  95  283  0718 


i -Town  houses,  dupiexfts  5 apartments  biflt  as  an  Aftdtfwton  style  vlasa 

! ' jigWnart  to  one  of  SpuBwn  Span’s  most  popular  gdf  chibs. 

j • Originaiy  a bank  tieposaaationlhesejrqpeiflCT  am  vary  teenly  priced 

r=iU r pfopgrtlas Si  Talr (+3^  952  855 831  Fax: 852 658 814 


These  opportunities  provide  the  perfect  advertising  vehicle 
for  all  property  agents  and  developers  who  are  currently 
promoting  their  properties  within  the  UK  and  on  a global 
level. 

Renowned  for  award  winning  editorial  and  excellent  colour 
reproduction,  these  supplements  will  be  distributed  to  an 
affluent  audience  of  1.2  million  people  in  over  140 
countries. 

Prime  positions  in  mono/colour  are  available,  however,  due 
to  demand  it  is  recommended  to  book  early  to  avoid 
disappointment. 

Bookings  for  the  International  Supplement  need  to  be 
confirmed  before  7th  May  1999. 


For  further  information  please  contact: 
The  Property  Team  in  London 
Tel:  +44  171  873  3211/4754 
Fax:  +44  171  873  3098 
email:  Lorna.Willis@FT.com 
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LONDON  PROPERTY 


PHASE  3 NOW  RELEASED  - Studios,  1 and  2 bedrooms  from  £200k  £64°k. 

Phases  1 and  2 fully  reserved.  Show  apartment  open  Easter  weekend.  Viewing  y appom  men 


Tfie  Panoramic  is  a now  concept  In  mebopofoan  (wing.  A canlempotofy 
residence  ottering  same  of  capfcd's  hnesl  views,  In  on  architectural  . 
landmaif,  designed  fen  those  who  want  a new  oulfoofc  on  London  life. 

full  resident  concierge  service,  secure  underground  polking,  24-hbur 
security  and  a complete  range  of  optional  services;  fom  dry  deening 
la  gourmet  catering.  . . 

Eighlyeighl  apartments  comprising  dudio.  1,  2,  3 and  4 bedrooms; 
and  Icwdcns  mod  spectacular  penlhause.  Finished  to  the  highest  design 
specifications,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  in  SWT . 

For  more  information,  or  to  view  the  interior  designed  show  apartment, . 

please  call  0171  976  5333. 

The  Panoramic  • 152  Grosv-enor  Rood  • Loocfon  SW1 

n de%ebfOT6«  by  Ber-cnmarl  Group  RLC  wifclhe  Crown  Estate 


PANORAM! 

ELEVATED  LONDON  LIVING 
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PRESTIGIOUS  PROPERTIES 


BERKSHIRE 

SUNNMQHLL.  'LoMnd1.  Ba3SM  ftarf.  S bearotw  drtxMd  tunics. 

PdoM  fran  £650003  Gama.  Kjmpttrn  bWmnornL  Td  013*4  Orr&*. 

NOMHQHMt  vMrfBM  St  M*»'.  Findun^stcx)  Road.  5 berfran  Matea  bones. 
Pita*  (rom  S46MOO  Com**  Uehod  Han*  Estate  Aflents.  TbL  01  IB  977CTTO 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 

BEACONSfXLD.  ■Wraterte-.  Grogortas  Rood.  C badroon  detwied  haves. 

P*»d  Iren  £565X00  Curtaet  Tun  Rus  and  Co  Tel  0I4C4  63U22 

OBtnAfiDS  CROSS-  'Buntov  G**'.  Homo's  Par*-  S bmpxm  (Maded  tones 
P*w)  lion  ss&noo.  siwwtoitt  00*1  oaton  - &.00pm  Set  01753888400. 

CHESHIRE 

BCWDOn.  'Cdtege  Howe-.  Sou»i  Conns  Road.  Nwtn*m  aid  Ian  Howes. 
#pMuerb  pKe  »*de  SwJiOOO  Town  Hama  pus  ^Afc  £36OX0a  3wn  Apannurt 
and  Town  House  ViewtanB  cpen  &t/  933an  - tvOOfm.  lit  OWI  7763. 

SURRE t 

COBHAM.  Vtton  PaA'.  Sndy  Las  5 bedroom  detac Jed  homes. 

Pitted  him  5700.000.  Shortieroe  open  dsly  330m-  5.00pm.  let  01932  8671 BR. 

QQDMMNO.  'HydBi  PaF.  Sad  Lano  6 boftoon  detached  hones. 

Httedhan  £096.000  Sonmxne  open  daftr  &30am  - S 00pm.  Tat  01483  001103. 


KWQ9KOOO.  'Hyto*fc\  WoSohojse  Lae  6 beeSoom  odiSted  Hanes. 

Puce  gada  £560.000.  Cor>I*t  Mtelyn  Ftota.  BnarJ  Gmiit/  Hones. 

Tel-  01005  683555 

WARWICKSHIRE 

UQNQ  tTCHNOTON,  The  Spn«y.  Lcnmngvai  Road  4 aid  6 ttoocm  detailed 
tones  flttWtanESXCP.  Stolon*:-  open  X*;  9. 3Com  - 5 CCpr>. 

W 01926  810243. 

WEST  MIDLANDS 

COVSfTRY.  ‘Ciyftebf.  obbel  Hi  Rood  5 beomran  detected  tones  pmrd  (nan 
£335.000  Stontote  ip*  <t%  9 Mam -500pm.  Tel  0I2CX?  41*3?5 

UTTIEASTOK  Endwrol  Part'.  Part  Droe.  UtJfc  AtoiPniV.  Sbaiocm 
detected  tones.  Pnend  horn  £660.010  Sandorao  open  44* 

930a*  - EuMpm.  Id  0121  353  5186 

um£ ASTON.  HfcHta  Part'.  Rwarroe,  Hi  Road  5 Lmdroun  defatted  tones 
fttaadfrto£5llO»S»wt»moopmdiA93tom'SiX»»ix  let  0121  36349«St 

WORCESTERSHIRE 

BLACMMBi,  OddkU'.  Mi.  5 tofcccm  detached  tones. 

Pnced  ton  S346.'XX)  btotoane  open  10«t  Ari  Cait act  Robert  CKisram 
aid  Coto»y  Tet  0121  446  331 1. 

R9CE5  CXW5CT  AT  TV£  OF  BCaNO  TO  PICS& 


IHs  l>a  anal  toeeflon  01  euro 


WHERE  YOU  LIVE.  THE  WAY  YOU  UVE. 


* 


Bryant 

Homes 

COUNT*!  HOMES 


0500  500  002 
Col  free  for  mom  trtfarmaoon 
or  vtsd  www  bryont  co.i4-. 


SOUTH  DEVON, 

NR  BISHOPSTE1GNTON 
An  cte^ai  faopetty  uriOi  5 bedrooms. 
3 receptions  and  4 bathrooms  fonning 
pan  ol  east  wing  of  a reiruih  mansion 
h««-  Overlooking  Italian  gardens  to 
in  23  am  of  landscaped  grounds  whh 
lenraoe.  worth  court  oral  swiminiitg 
pooL  GoU  neathy.  Pnvaiely  set  with 
fine  approach. 

Eserer  12  miles 
Rcgkm  £M0A0b 
Qujr  Sfaenan  & Associates 
Tel  01769  572227  F»  01769  574331 


STRUTT 
PARKER-, r 


BELFORD  HALL 
NORTHUMBERLAND 

A range  erf  apartments  within 
the  award-winning,  mid- 18th 
century  Grade  i Listed  HaH, 
Standing  in  grounds  of  about 
5.5  acres.  Prices  between 
£85.000  and  £125.000 

Morpeth:  01670  516 123 

erMftinerpettiefitnniaK^artcBrmiA 


SOUTH  DEVON 
Lindridge  Park 


to  denied  Gcm#n  ajtt 
tnnaei  fa  a qmfa  stone  taatiaa  to  amfiM 
Blnchnu  uouuti'yaUe  wHb  23  anti  of 
mnpdHwat  toilnrtincaldedlrafcBi 
G«rda,«"Nwwicpui<  and aarth  c—t. 

Baser  and  MS  13  Bdta 
SdEog  and  Cbm  3 nries 
Twifary  10  mdexColI  aeartiy 

Prices  from  ttTSrSOO 
SnmuiEnma 
Td:»ire6  77*568  Fax:  *162677*579 


HEREFORDSHIRE 

Bfee  of  auriaer  Tbwn  Hrtei  for  air  rt  *«y 

good  (•tier- Nmvcnncirty  patnala 

repmc  banc  • 6 bate  toteani  rtl  en 
■Me.  pin  offices  and  tanaiaa  room  - pte 
eonb  banc,  pedem  and  estate  ear 
^rijng.  Hmiag  pssaaaaa  avaSdrt  hr 
UcRrrcnionmladifinHl  boun  m 
groonk  - pntoejceear.  kiwfv  ntoofh 
virwa.  Open  id  o(I<i*  lor  jmngiMa  <4fk» 

nr  hemes. 

MxgactcESOOIXO 
Comcc  Bat  RS347,  Rancial'Dines.Oir 
SasIbMil  Bridge.  London.  SEI 49. 


INVESTMENT 

Opportunity.  TWo  new  tomy 
pwittwuse  npHimierts  in  much 
soffit  after  ctovelopmanr  by 
E^iWnstone  Homes  in  Hdyroad 
Rofld,  do*«  to  the  immt  Scortisti 
Parfament  buflcSno  In  central 
Bfribuigh.  AvaJtefate  now  tor  sate. 
For  detmte  telephone 
Stabetti  Goidon  on: 

Td:  0141 221  7800 
Fax:  0141  221 1874 


SOMERSET 

Tauinoo  1 1 rnlei  iPadiflnpwi  1 l»or  40  mianieai.  MS  U25i  t ? mte 
A m^Birtat  Grade  1 tided  ewly  Cewihu  cooutry  hnwr 

te  a rtmudng  toting  U (be  Cool  of  Ox  Qian  lock  HHte. 

‘^beCRUt  boas*  of  8s  date  hi  Soncnd  south  Of  Bath’  - Nlkotaw  Permcr 
RkUyderanted  w«h  plnstenrertt  and  chimney  plma 
5 iccefiCiM  mans,  scop:  for  5 pood  pul  bertrom  «nes.  naff  jecommuJadoo 
Offer*  in  Uw  regwa  of  £350JOH) 
tanmnn  Otfice  U1823  J27U1 


EAST  SUSSEX  aupaiti  eounuy  Hiring. 
WondeiMy  aRuated  arerttocKorMenetJ 
Md  hwn.  6.1725.  &tadng,  ctanSng  ki 
fctt.  suM.  prtuton.  g«nl  vten.  9 acw. 
tales.  Commute  cfiaring  X/Carmon  St 
E76BJQOO.  01435  813006. 


Close  Minsmere 
and  Suffolk  Coast 

Exnemdy  Spaeto®  Family  Home  in 
135  Kits. 

5 Reception,  Superb 

KHcfttn/BPeakfastltoom.  8 
Bedrwxrs.  3 Srthiwxos.  Show 
Room. 

30  fL  Indoor  PocH  w«i  Sama. 

2 large  1 00ft  Stores, 
Gardens.  Woodland  & Meadows. 
Guide -£X5JQ0 

Rrtli  A Son.  SainnnuflunL 
Teb  HU72S)  603232 
email;  flKkandMntManxo.uk 


Aldeburgh 

Substantial  Beach  Erwa  period 
Family  Home  with  excellent  sea 
views. 

HalL  Dining  Room.  Fined  Kilcfaen. 

Ooakroacn.  Rftt  Floor  Drawing 
Room  with  balcony  overlooking 
beach. 

Master  Bedroom  with  £n  Suite, 
Goes  Bedroom  with  Bn  Suite. 
Double  Bedroom.  Family  Bathroom. 
Garden.  Garage  with  Studio  over. 
Guide  price- O2SM0 

FUck  & Son.  Aldrtwgh. 

. Tat  101728)  452  469 
aiml:  flickaad.soa@ctoaxcuji. 


INTERNATIONAL 


St  Johns  Wood,  NW8 

A fine,  Grade  II  Listed,  Georgian  house, 
benefiting  from  a private  Mews  House, 
with  parking  for  two  cars 
Master  bedroom  with  walk-tn  dout  Sr  en -suite  bathroom. 
4 further  bedrooms,  3 further  bathrooms, 
rnawing  room,  dining  room,  study  area, 
kitchen/breakfast  room,  family  room, 
guest  cloakroom,  dumb  waiter,  sore  room. 
Separate  Mews  house  comprising;  master  bedroom  with 
en-suite  shower  room,  further  bedroom  & bathroom, 
reception  room,  kitchen  area. 

2 garages,  100ft  i.appruxi,  private  walled  rear  garden. 

98  year  lease  £1,650,000 


ol:  0171  431  8686 

Xll  UcuOi  Street  London  N\\  1 11>\ 


CLLFORD  GARDEN,  SW3 
4ncwq(Muih  tad «cR picwnkrt 

r»«r.l  pocni  flier  nu»«i  11*  «mhin  i 

to.  minim  wall  ol  Sim  Stpue. 
Entrance  lull,  Drawing  morn.  Dninj: 
nxnafieiSiirm  .1.  KitttavBreafJia  itolL 
2 BobuaiB.  BJhnmn  Shtwa  incm. 
lnlCH  + HW 

SW.rfftwfa-*l  I445JD#* 

CHELSEA  HARBOUR.  SWIO 

A wdl  pupraunol  I balrooni  afonmem 
*<h  \ic»onj  Ihr  Hanes  <»  rtic 
muvaranc  IVwr<4  a popjUr  l*to  in  lt»- 
Uier  rntnuk1  Jercfcrroait 
Eutrarar  halL  Roxrti.'o  mo.  IGldKiL 
Dart*  hrdnmn.  BaUlnxm.  Larjsbafciviy. 
tol  Ot  4 HW.  ’4  hr  iCTniij/  II  hr 
pjnoafc.  Ltadctpruidiinlirtevncc. 
LevctoU  ll.TjrcJn  E32SJ0*. 

TEL:  *171  5**  LOT 


HOME 


eorc  A 

SJ8H3 


London's  No.  1 Specialist 
Search  Company 

• We  Ponhuc  Residential  Property 
and  Investment*  tar  Clients. 

• Buy  To  Lei  * Mana#emeni 

• Corporate  Re  local  km  Depl. 

•LET  US  SEARCH  FOR  YOU.' 

. Tel  *44  171  S3S  1066 
Fas.  .44  17|  SIS  1077 
www.bomcsearch.co  uL. 
KmghwbTtd))e.  SW> 


IMPERIAL  HALL 

CITY  ROAD,  LONDON  EC1 


2 bedroom  tort 

Diqdrs  ^yle  with  gallery  >n  metuaine. 
Lon  tolcq^  luknKo  hyMinj,  Wwsl  Mnf> 
iloon,  Many  wnh  prisaa  lenux. 
CtcbeioiubeiuixHL 
Prlcss  start  C325pw 

0171613  0975 


W.-  specUluc  in  acquiring  pnpcA«  fur 
RETAINED  PRIVATE  CLIENTS 
and  hove  Amc  w"im«  IVrtirall  pjitvrf 
PWMF  CENTRAL  LONDON 
As  Jn  ntali/uhnJ  tnm  it nln  ami  n<  tku 
trrrur  er  renialitre.w  nil iiipiiU  i< 
nvr»  pntpfrr,  pan  haw,  naira 1 
tu*l  •wesaerormi 

into  C Vwrksn.  20  BrrUr?  Sum. 
Bcrlelej  S^mnv.  Uwlon  W1X  5AE 
Td  *171  495  4652 
Fan  0171  n£i  bOSO 
EmuiL  mf.'e'hdinrvaurtBn  n>  ul 
WWW  hrtciwrlM  VO  nl 


FARRINGDON 

ROAD 

1,  2 and  3 bed 
apartments. 
Incentives  available 
for  earty  exchange. 
0171  831  2298. 


Parson^  Green 

m 6 

A lovely  elegant  Freehold 
family  house  with  private 
South  facing  walled 
garden. 

Double  Drawing  Room, 
Garden  Room/Di  rung 
Room.  Kitchen.  Master 
Suite  with  En  Suite 
Bathroom  and  Dressing 
Area,  4 Further  Bedrooms, 
2 Further  bathrooms. 
Cloakroom,  Utility  Room. 

Freehold 
£755,000 
VICTORIA  SOAMES 

26  Old  Church  Street 
London  SW3  5BY 
Td:  0171  351  3311 
Fax:  1071 351 3363 


FRANK  HARRIS 

and  COMPANY 


WUON  HOUSE,  UTILE  BBTfAffL  EC1 
an  Boor  ore  beOrcom  tain  Mg  modem 
ttock  |ust  north  ol  3t  Par*  Cohtoirt, 
poiwrago.  C165DOO 

MUON  HOUSE.  LfTTL£  BKTWNL  BCt  2 
bodnxm  Bar  on  mar  gmund  tear  Iwrt.  In 
modem  bulling  Obee  la  Si  Ptafs  CsOrtmL 
23r  recoprbn  roam.  bJhroam  end  wv«rtQ 
shawei  room,  pniarape.  £Z3BpOO 

1 BOTTOM  STREET;  EC1  a mo*rn  two 
bed  lei « new  devrtoproeni  o*r  Oortwnwea. 
kathmam  and  srwute  3txM/er.  Bamfki  ol 
riv3  ctxttcnpasry  daskyi.  E38S.OOO 

0171600  7000 


SEl  I bed  lull*  InmivbcU 
i«P  kit  wah  ww  £2S0pw 
EC4  1C  bed  iirru  or  anfuni  m pmcitd 
hk«k  Inm  £275[m 

CLERKEN  WELL  5Hn  2 tail  id  k« 
Jcv  turn 'Vimforn fe«l O50p» 
CUELSFA  New  5 hrd  irhnrHdsd  u/l. 

puden  CJllOpw 

LSLINGTON  1 hrvJ  raai  ittlurmieil 
Lit  wuh  wd  £4SUpw 

D vwi.  Watney 

0171  253  4414 

ItaCkunoMat 
Ounrauirtc  SguaBt 
I/xmtETINtiAr 


LANDLORDS::: 

( i >■ : 

V.I>IW( IMIiU. 

Aw6ar^ 

ifaafa 

IKUhEK 

tBCiBpfc 

Litm 

Ftodivotofc 

am 

UKFteah 

ORl 

UwOnk  ftjuBd 

1 35  >»•  n hmujiBd  i 

Hp|  ;:i  r22-t 

HOC  I.r  i; 

,1. 1.1 11 

i1-1  r 

.,r:v.-h,.;;l|l. 

CHELSEA.  HARBOUR 
Aw  lUUtoUw  Once  bedroom 
ted  flow  flat.  In  the  ant  ■aqfbt  | 
iflataBdhfvitadalHpKt 
gw»  the  Thom  and  Badxm 
• DUc  rectrp  • 3bda«  2Mka 

* tt/«  pk«  • 24  br  aee 
*£€60.000  6 113  jrm 


Harbour  Estates 
0171  351  2300 


M 


M OUNTGRANGE 


42  Lancaster  Gate,  London  W2 

7 Spectacular  Apartments 
£285,000  - £895,000 

Viewing  by  Appointment  with  Helen  Mason 


0171  937  8007 


• j CHANDLER'!  | 

G o V.'  E K 5 W A LK  , l O N P 0 N , E 1 • 

e,at  location,  great  prices 

T >i,^Sur-t'rior  warehouse  conversion  of  62 
one  and  rv/o  bedroom  apartments 

R\T;  ASa.  1 bedroom  apartments  from:  £115.0D[ 
, 2 bedroom  apartments  from:  £135.00[ 

elf  listed  warehouse 


1/WfflPES  SQUARE 

Ftrai  fW  in  ciCCfUKwaJ  condi non. 
hob.  2 bate.  dMc  icoqoaa.  dtaiaf  tow. 
tope  IdtcteraTral/iB ioum  wcwfvwy 
emleia2J15Su)lt<l9l  wjjni 

CUnOflODd/  ytarUaS* 


ligWWES  SWAM 

NEWLY  REFURBISHED 
Onl  Hoot  2 trtk.  1 cntaB  Jiwr;  I bub, 
bp  teccpino.  kddxoAreaUul  iu«n. 
uverfc»4mg pnfcto.  MW w^fi i KKk}jdI 
tWSJWIlW  nwlMir 


UUMMSMUAKE 
NEWLY  REFURBISHED 
Rrtwd  gnujod  finor.  2 hedi.  2 anart 
harlw,  iccqcui.  kikiicn.  uwrkmlung 
I«dow.v|4  iM.14  s+ml 
I41*f.0ftt  M yrarisrur 


EtagFIREET 
NEWLY  REFURBISHED 
F»/w  iWt.  I hoK  I ematre  tali  and 
ilirttinp  mom.  stumer.  L»jc  naxpion 
with  dmmy  area.  Vncbcn.  mrpnsHVc 
entrance  haH.  c\.  «nr*fc.  news  nvu 
Cadopn  Gonlen*  & SLuoe  Sant 
ljD76  tq  fr  MOO  w|.ai 
Ctm.OUO  f*  ,itw  Lnt%r 


lamauaftmaB 

tel  Ik*4, 3 K-Js.  2 hubs,  JouMc 
recqttoo.  liiidxn.  idoaK.  Iiri.  news  iwer 
{anlna.  MSlvpllIKtqJlil 
CVX  lttU  ITriLwir 


B 


INVEST  IN 
PRIME 
LONDON 
RESIDENTIAL!! 

TWG  offa  a c«<nf4ctt  pmpeny  Intinf. 
muupemcm  and  xquuidon  ternce  - 
average  incuse  yield,  arc  wuh 
wldiiiHMl.apml  apprerirtionaflh1*^. 
Pmpen>  ftmlplio  Minay  went 
“ AcquKiuoii  of  PtaTOtj 

■ Refurhihocm 

■ Furnishing 

' Letting  U Management 

■ Mortgages  amnged  ea  any  ointncy 

S GaU  71m  Gran;  who  trfBUt 

* j/egte«f  to  discuss  yaarKteib 

TU:  444  <01(71  2400309 
Fui  +44  (01171  RM  1500 

email:  tw^csUMCMlidTlrgiOJaet 

36/37  Maiden  Lone. 

CohdI  Garden.  London  WCE  7LJ 


BKRKFI.KV 

1\  l l .US  A l !'.>N  \1. 


BERKELEY  CARDENS.  WB 
A vapcrfi  Fcriu]  lurnlj  tnrnc 
BcUuuus.4  RccqrtM  Rocaib.  Paved 
Garden  RivdTirraee.  imnijculjich 
ptCNMAL 

FREEHOLD  £I45M 

SOLE  \CEXT5 


V V. I - lii-1  TV  1 tfrs: 


The  home 
of  homes. 


Residential  Property  advertising  in  the  Weekend  FT. 

For  more  mfonnaticin  please  call: 

Td:  *44  171  873  4474 
Td:  +44  171  873  4744 
Td:  +44  171  873  3591 
or  Fox:  r44  1 72  873  3098 
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TRAVEL 


'Townhouse’  hotels  in  the  streets  of  London  and  their  managers:  Caroline  King  at  The  Milestone 


Female  managers  reign  bn  the  London  luxury 
qjrcuit.  Giles  MacDonogh  reports 


. J 


E AMERICAN® 


London’s  hotel  scene  has 
dunged  in  the  past  decade, 
and'  for  the  better,  lit  the 
past  we  .bad  a clutch  of -pal- 
ace' hotels  ' which  were  cor- 
rectly, included  among  the 
world’s  greatest;  a lot  -of 
impersonal  chain  hotels 
where  the  alienated  automa- 
ton .apparently  felt  at  home 
Ompng,  the  control  panels 
and  characterless  artefacts 
of  his  room;  and  more  or  less 
suspicious  bed  and  break- 
fasts housing  guests  ranging 
from;  poor  country  cousins 
and  ; Australians  on  walk- 
about to  away  day  girls  down 
in.Tbe  -Smoke  to  make  a bit 
bf  cash. on  the  side. 

; What  London  lacked  was 
palatial  small  hotels,  of  the 
sort  you  can  find  easily  in. 
. cities  such  as  Paris,  Vienna 
or  Home,  where  there  is  an 
abundance  . of  redundant 
noblemen’s  residences  just. 
-Itching-  to  be  transformed 
into  hotels. 

. There  have  been  changes 
ah  round.'  A new  category 
emerged  in  the  1980s.  I 
WOuld  tike  to  call  them  small 
luxury  hotels,  or-  baby 
grands,  but  for  some  reason 

- they  call  themselves  “town 
houses”,  f think  this  is  an 

. American  term  which  plays 
on.  the  rarity  and  grandeur 
, of  having;  a^house  in  town 
under  a single  occupancy. - 
British  fidelity  to  home  own- 
ership makes  a~  nonsense  of 
it  ft’s  just  a house. 

hi  1991  there  were  sis  such 
hotels,  in  the  metropolis! 
Now  there  are  37.  Their  loca- 
tions are  sometimes  strange 
to  someone  brought  up  in 
London:  For:  example,  ^ThfL 
Fiapkfin  sits. In- the'  middle  ? 
of  a Shightsbridg&  terrace,' 

- -in  an  area  which  used  to  be . 
(antfstfl]  is),  posh  and  resi- 
dential. Here  you  used  to 
. flnd  the  homes  of  the  sort  of 
. people  who'  migrated  to  idg 
houses  in  the  country  at  the: 
slightest  opportunity,  and 
who  would  have  been  horri- 
fied to  discover  a hotel  on 
their  doorsteps. 

And  yet  the  site  is  excel- 
lent;, the  streets  here  are  the 
very  best  of  London  - quirt 

- arid  leafy.  Behind  fire  hotel 
is  a vast  and  well-tended  gar- 

. den  used  by  all  the  residents 
of  the  terrace,  as  well  as  a 
colony  of  rabbits  and  squir- 
rels. Inside  there  is  the 
advantage  of  large  Edwar* 

. dian  rooms.  In. that  .self-con- 
fident era  before  the  fall, 

. Georgian  poVaness  'was  ban- 

- tshwd  from  hearth  and  home. 

-Another  possible  advan- 
tage. of  .these  small  luxury 
hotels  is  that  unlike  the 
larger  establishments,  many 


are  run  by  women.  I went  to 
The  Franklin  to  meet  four 
female  general  managers: 
Karen  Mar  chant,  who  was 
on  her  home  ground;  Caro- 
line King  who  runs  The 
Milestone,  a 19th  century 
Germano- Dutch  building 
opposite  Kensington  Palace; 
Rebecca  Maxwell,  who  has 
the  12-room  Sloane  in  Chel- 
sea; and  Angela  StoppanI 
from  The  Leonard,  a compil- 
ation of  four  Georgian 
houses  tucked  away  behind 
Marble  Arch. 

When  the  largest  of  the 
four  hotels  has  just  S7  room- 
and  suites  the  manager 
becomes  a person  of  flesh 
and  blood,  hot  just  a name 
on  a welcome  card  tucked 
into  a bowl  of  fruit  (or  not  - 
as  is  often  the  case). 

Marchant  told  me  that  her 
guests  often  unnecessarily 
informed  her  when  they 
were  getting  back  that  even- 
ing, and  women  who  stay  in 
the  hotels  tend  to  spill  oat 
the  contents  of  their  shop- 
ping hags  to  show  her  what 
they  have  acquired  from 
Harrods  or  Harvey  Nichols 
that  day.  You  would  not  do 
that  to  the  concierge  at  Clar- 
idges. 

The  feminine  touch  mani- 
fests ttseff  in  various  ways. 
At  The  Milestone  guests  are 
provided  with  hot  water 
bottles  a service  I have 
only  encountered  once 
before,  in  Darjeeling.  The 
splendid  interior  designs  and  . 
fabrics  used  at  The  Sloane 
are  all  on  sale.  Guests  can,  if 
they  wish,  ship  home  a vir- 
tual replica  of  their  bed- 

rpopry^  ^ _yir< 

• :Wpmeh;  my  hostesses 
'maintained,  have  a better 
eye.  for  detail  than  men. 
'Flowers  were  used  impul- 
sively.  If  a guest  .looked 
unhappy  or  unduly  stressed 
a bouquet  was  sentupto  his 
or  her  room.  Marchant  puts 
women  travelling  alone  in 
rooms  filled  with  orchids, 
and  men  Into  ones  decorated 
with  tartans.  Several  times 
she  has  learned  that  the  men 
were  unhappy  to  be  deprived 
of  the  flowers.  She  has 
.learned  from  • this  error. 
“Women”  says  Marchant, 
•‘have  fewer  problems  admit- 
ting their  mistakes.”  . 

A real  personal  service 
accounts  for  the  number  of 
high-profile  guests-. There  is 
no  press  office,  so'-  they  say 
- there  is  no  temptation  to 
divulge  names  to. the  papers. 

. Small  size  also  means  a 
tighter  contra)  of  the  reins. 
The  larger  hotels  are 
infested  with  prostitutes,  not 
these.  I was  reminded  of  the 


. Angela  Stoppani  at  The  Leonard 


Karen  Marchant  at  The  Franklin 


...  Rebecca  Maxwell  at  The  Sloane 


.time  I took  a heavy-smoking 
female  friend  to  a wine, tast- 
ing dinner  in  one  of  Lon- 
don’s best  hotels.  Between 
courses  she  nipped  out  to 
the  lobby  to  light  up.  On  the 
' first  occasion  a man  proposi- 
tioned hex:  On  file  second  a 
member  of  the  hotel  staff 
asked  her  to  leave.  This 
would  not  be  likely  at  a 
smaller  hotel. 

The  chief  reason  Cor  pre- 
ferring a little  luxury  hotel, 
ran  by  women  or  men,  is 


that  most  of  the  larger 
hotels  have  become  Increas- 
ingly impersonal 
Systems  reign  from  the 
instant  they  swipe  your 
credit  card  to  the  the 
moment  they  charge  you 
heavily  for  a morning  cup  of 
tea  because  the  “continental 
breakfast"  has  been  severed 
from  the  room  rate  and 
made  an  optional  “extra". 
Before  long  all  discerning 
guests  will  have  voted  with 
their  feet 


And  it  won't  be  before 
time. 

■ The  FrtmkUn,  28  Egerton 
Gardens,  London  SW3 
(.0171-584  5533). 

■ The  Milestone.  1 Kensing- 
ton Court , London  W8 
(0171-917  1000). 

■ The  Leonard,  15  Seymour 
Street,  Wl  (0171-9352010). 

m The  Sloane;  29  Dretycott 
Place,  SW3  (0171-581  5757). 
(These  hotels  charge  from 
£130  to  £160  for  a double 
room.) 
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Distant  memories  were 
never  made  of  this 

Sarah  Murray's  visit  to  Nha  Trang  was  a far  ay  from  her  previous  stay 


A dark  grey  typhoon  is 
descending  across  the 
southern  Vietnamese  coast 
at  roughly  the  same  speed 
with  which  our  ATR-72  is 
hurtling  towards  Nha 
'bang's  tiny  airport 

Palma  bend  beneath  the 
wind  and  driving  rain  and 
through  the  filthy  windows 
of  the  aircraft  I’m  draining 
my  eyes  to  catch  a glimpse 
of  the  town  I visited  briefly 
10  years  ago  on  a trawl 
through  what  was  then  a 
very  different  Vietnam. 

The  clusters  of  fishing 
boats  and  the  mouldy  plaster 
walls  of  old  French  buildings 
look  familiar  enough.  The 
grand  parade  along  the 
beach  front  stirs  something 
in  the  deeper  recesses  of  my 
fading  memories. 

But  when,  in  the  foyer  of 
my  hotel,  I am  handed  a 
gia^s  of  chilled  guava  juice 
and  asked  what  time  I would 
tike  my  massage,  I begin  to 
realise  that  some  things 
have  changed  beyond  recog- 
nition. The  helpful  attendant 
in  a beautiful  raw  sflk  outfit 
showing  me  my  room  - one 
of  the  Ana  Mandara  resort’s 
“deluxe  sea  view  villas”  - 
drives  the  point  home  more 
forcefully. 

I have  a large  suite  with  a 
terrace  looking  out  on  to  the 
now  stormy  sea.  It  is  splen- 
did accommodation,  simply 
appointed  in  natural  colours 
with  cool  tiles  underfoot  and 
kitted  out  with  objets  - huge 
Chinese  paper  umbrellas, 
great  terracotta  urns  and 
gilded  Buddha  statues  - that 
seem  so  appropriate  to  a 
sojourn  in  the  orient 

A vast  bed  is  draped  with 
mosquito  nets  which  are 
redundant  (the  aircondition- 
ing can  be  tamed  to  a level 
that  will  refrigerate  even  the 
most  enthusiastic  beast  into 
dull  inaction)  but  extremely 
romantic  and  even  the  tele- 
vision set  Is  cleverly  con- 
cealed within  an  antique 
Chinese  cabinet. 

Lying  on  the  bed,  the 
relentless  drone  of  the  air- 
craft’s engine  still  ringing  in 
my  head.  I search  my  mind 
desperately  for  a memory  of 
the  establishment  that 
lodged  me  on  my  first  trip  to 
Nha  Trang. 

Above  me  is  a clue  - an 
antique  fen  that  provides  a 
welcome  alternative  to  the 
air-conditioning.  Bat  there 
the  resemblance  ends.  While 
the  fen  here  is  a beautifully 
restored  Italian  model  dating 
from  the  colonial  era,  the 
1970s  contraption  I encoun- 
tered 10  years  ago  was 
antique  only  in  the  sense 
that  it  was  coated  in  layers 
of  dirt  and,  in  its  futile 
efforts  to  beat  the  hot  air 
about,  emitted  a noise  not 
unlike  the  grinding  engine  Of 
the  aircraft  that  brought  me 
here  today. 

No  smiling  young  men  in 
raw  silk  shirts  back  then. 
Ten  years  ago,  having  finally 
found  somewhere  that 
vaguely  resembled  a hotel,  I 
was  greeted  by  a stem 
looking  woman  who  didn't 


Sunlit  sands  stretch  forever  the  bead*  at  Nha  Trang  miw* 


seem  keen  on  me  staying 
there  at  alL  But  then,  as  a 
shopkeeper  had  explained  to 
me  earlier  that  day,  Viet- 
namese could  be  arrested  in 
the  street  if  they  were 
caught  talking  to  foreigners, 
so  it  was  hardly  surprising 
that  they  didn't  want  them 
in  their  hotels. 

After  indicating  my  avail- 
ability of  cash  and  desire  to 
sleep.  I was  reluctantly 
admitted  to  the  establish- 
ment and  handed  over  the 
princely  sum  of  10.000  dong 
(then  worth  about  one  dol- 
lar). This  entitled  me  to  a 
night’s  accommodation  In 
what  turned  out  to  be  a vast 
dormitory  room  in  which  the 
only  other  occupants  were 


'I’m  settling  down  to 
the  serious  business  of 
relaxing  - a stroll  on 
the  beach,  a swim  in 
the  pool,  even  tennis7 


about  20  empty  beds  and  the 
filthy  fen.  It  was  then  that 
the  form  filling  began.  After 
taking  the  usual  passport 
details,  my  hostess  produced 
a piece  of  flimsy  yellowing 
papa-  covered  in  the  madly 
accented  Vietnamese  script 
that  Alexandre  de  Rhodes,  a 
Jesuit  scholar,  was  thought- 
ful enough  to  introduce  to 
the  country  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury. 

The  meaning  of  this  docu- 
ment would  have  been 
impossible  to  fe thorn  had  I 
not  been  presented  with  the 
same  form  in  Hanoi  a week 
earlier  and  discovered, 
thanks  to  the  elegant  French 
of  the  woman  next  door,  that 
I was  being  required  to  list 
the  objects  In  my  room  to 
ensure  that  I did  not  run  off 
with  any  of  them. 

Just  how  I was  expected  to 
steal  a ceiling  fen  or  one  of 
the  20  iron  beds  in  my  Nha 
Trang  room  Tm  not  sure. 
The  tartan  vacuum  flask 
from  China  could  have  been 
viewed  as  potential  booty, 
but  its  chipped  and  grubby 
state  hardly  made  it  the 
most  appealing  prize.  Never- 
theless, after  much  pointing 
and  grunting,  we  filled  in 
the  form  and  my  hostess 
withdrew  contented. 


With  few  such  trials  con- 
fronting me  here  at  the  Ana 
Mandara,  I'm  settling  down 
to  the  serious  business  of 
relaxing  - a stroll  on  the 
resort’s  private  beach,  per- 
haps, a swim  in  the  pool  or 
even  a game  of  tennis.  They 
all  seem  appealing  prospects 
until  I realise  that,  with  only 
a couple  of  days  here,  I 
should  get  out  and  discover 
how  much  remains  of  the 
city  I visited  in  1989. 

This,  it  turns  out,  is  quite 
a lot.  The  march  of  progress 
through  Nha  Trang  appears 
to  have  been  more  of  a slow 
shuffle.  New  hotels  and 
resorts  are  evidence  of  the 
foreign  tourists  that  have  by 
ail  accounts  been  flocking  to 
what  many  claim  are  “the 
best  beaches  in  Asia”  but 
the  typhoon  has  driven  them 
off  and  the  soggy  town  left 
in  its  wake  looks  not  unlike 
the  one  I travelled  through 
10  years  ago. 

I leave  the  dishevelled 
bands  of  locals  w ho  have 
gathered  to  watch  the  storm 
and  cycle  out  to  the  Long 
Son  Pagoda.  Here  the  giant 
white  Buddha  continues  to 
gaze  down  on  the  town  with 
an  expression  of  calm  seren- 
ity. But  while  the  statue  is 
still  here,  so  is  the  sad  col- 
lection of  beggars  and  chil- 
dren selling  postcards  at  its 
base.  The  selection  has 
improved  but  not  the  sales 
technique  - emotional  black- 
mail that  leaves  me  first 
resentful  and  then  guilt- 
ridden.  For  some,  it  seems, 
life  has  changed  little. 

Back  at  the  beach,  the 
sand  stretches  forever.  The 
developers  may  be  moving 
in  hut  the  place  retains  the 
atmosphere  of  a sleepy  sea- 
side town. 

The  storm  is  lifting  and  1 
sit  down  at  a beachside  bar 
to  order  a “cafe  den",  the 
fiendishly  strong  black  cof- 
fee that  Vietnamese  seem  to 
be  addicted  to. 

As  the  caffeine  starts  to 
take  effect,  a ray  of  sunlight 
breaks  through  the  clouds 
and  floods  across  the  wide 
bay  dotted  with  small 
islands.  Children  are  playing 
on  the  sand,  a gentle  breeze 
rustles  through  the  palms 
and  I remember  what  it  was 
I loved  about  Nha  Trang. 

■ The  Ana  Mandara  Resort 
can  be  contacted  on 
0129&6608QO  or  an  its  web  site 
at  http:l lsoneoa-paoiUion.com 
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HOUSE 


Luxury,  serviced  suites,  boosed  in 
an  snratsive  period  fwfkfing 
combining  comfort,  privacy  and 
all  aspects  of  personal  security. 
Ideal  for  s business  or  leisure  stay. 

Beautiful  1. 2 or  3 bedroom 
apartments  available  far 
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Far  tatter  taOnudw  i 
Jane  Ibadan,  GENERAL  MANAGER 
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-S  APARTMENTS  ■ 

Luxury  Weekend  in 

TMn-phflKEE 
tickets  to  tiie  Monet  in 
the  20th  Century 
Exhibition 

• lost  £19900  ine  VAT  per  roam  peras**,  far  *n  emtocyc  dodble  room. 
£ag]isb  hreak&B.  a book  of  Champagne  on  arrival  ttd2  rictas  to  die 
Mtoa  FxHyWw  U the  nearby  Royal  Academy.  Vblid  cm  any  Friday^ 
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London's  Top  Rated 
'T’L.  Hoad  ftr  Stroke 

IflC  Om ptVSnOi 

Beaufort 

tat  100  ytmbfmn  Hotrods.  28  feed-] 
roams  bi  a peaceful  nve-Sned  square, 
privately  mmed  by  Sir  Michael  and 
LsdyWtmar 

Hwd  London's  Top  Haiti  for  service 
byZagaut  Ctsar  award  winner, 
and  nomad  by  OwtaUnr  Book 
of  The  Best  os  one  cfTke  Best 
of  The  Best  in  the  World. 

Fully  air  eondatcoed,  a dosed  from 
door  far  ttatriry.  your  own  personal 
telephone  number  end  fas  answering 
machine  and  many  other  personal 
touches.  including  free  grand  cm 
Champagne  and  all  drinks  firm  the 
24  hour  bar.  free  English  cream  teas, 
ami  a ctnephaenSary  Unto  W or  fmtn 
die  airpoeiAliogciheT;  outstanding 
value  for  money. 

33  Beaufort  Gardens,  Knightsbridge , 
London  SV31PP 
ret  011-44-171-594-5252 
fax:  011-44-271-589-2834 
E-mail:  dtcbeanfangnaLco.uk 
websiurwwwjhebexaforLCOMk 


LUXURY  IN  LONDON 

AT  A LANDMARK  ADDRESS 

Overlooking  Kensington  Palace  and  Gardens 

An  atmosphere  of  gracious  beauty  and  charm 

Incomparable  levels  of  personal  service 

The  Milestone  Hold,  ( Kensington  Court,  London  W9  SDL 
Tel  01 71 -917  1000  Fax  0171-917  1010  vnvw.reakanuxlotiboicU.eom 

Member  of  Preferred  Howls-  * Besom  Woddwtde 
(in  the  USA  1-BOO  323  7500) 
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The  Ljeoivard 
Residence 

16  Seymoar  Street  1 notion  W1H5WB 
Located  ifpedM  the  award  ttimdng 
Leonard  Bate!  is  the  weviy  opened 
LemmrdMtsMmux  TheShampa  tnktd 
ipaii  maWtjfft rAluG nsMmiiig, 
SaeBtu  IV.  Printer  Fmu,  DwwetDU 
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IS  Seymour  Sum  Leaden  WIHJAA 

“London  Hotel 
of  the  Yeaf' 

wasas 

Exquisite  Fabrics,  Sumptuous 
Silks.  Fluffy  Tn/eb,  Gnat  Beds, 
Overstaffed  Pdlows,  Huge 
Bathrobes  and  Outstanding 
People  who  watt  to  look  after 
fou.  Enjoy  London  from  the 
Luxury  of  our  Fabulous  Suites. 
Shop,  Theore,  Msaesmuse. 
Roam  and  Relax. 

Prices  Cram  £S3  per  person,  per  night 
ifarntg  (cra2 


Blooms 

an  elegant  luwihovse  in 
central  London,  simaed  next  u 
The  British  Museum 


Ask  for  our  special 
weekend  rates 

For  details  and  brochure 
contact  Reservations  on 
0171  323  1717 
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TRAVEL 


TWIN  CITIES 


Linked  by 


name 


by  nature 

In  the  latest  In  an  occasional  series,  Adam  Hopkins 
visits  Lincoln  in  England  and  Lincoln,  Massachusetts 


A glance  at  the  map  of  the  US 
city  of  Boston  and  its  environs 
throws  up  so  many  English  place- 
names  you  could  easily  imagine 
you  were  back  in  Blighty:  Boston 
itself:  Weymouth  and  Braintree; 
Needham  and  Dedham;  Chelsea 
and  Cambridge:  Woburn  and 
Winchester  and  on  towards  infin- 
ity. 

But  tiny  Lincoln,  population 
5.000.  just  out  beyond  Boston’s 
western  boundary,  has  extra 
interest.  For  of  all  the  many  Lin- 
colns in  the  US  it  is  the  only  one 
that  is  actually  called  after  Lin- 
coln. England,  rather  than  good 
old  craggy  Abraham. 

Incorporated  as  a town  in  1754, 
mainly  on  land  carved  out  of 
neighbouring  Concord,  it  was 
given  its  name  by  local  bigwig 
Chambers  Russell,  whose  ances- 
tors were  from  the  English 
county  of  Lincolnshire:  doffing 
his  cap.  by  means  of  place-name, 
to  the  representatives  of  British 
power  just  21  years  before  the 
American  revolution  threw  them 
out  - with  much  dramatic  action, 
some  in  Lincoln. 

It  was  there  that  Paul  Revere, 
on  that  moonlit  night  of  April  18, 
1775.  riding  for  Concord  to  warn 
of  the  approach  of  British  troops, 
was  captured  by  a British 
advance  party,  leaving  his  com- 
panion, Dr  Prescott,  to  ride  on 
and  deliver  the  message. 

It  was  across  the  northern 
reaches  of  Lincoln  that  British 
troops,  panicked  into  flight  in  the 
encounter  in  Concord,  fought 
their  ragged  rearguard  action 
back  to  Boston,  along  what  is 
now  known  as  Battle  Road. 

There  is  a National  Historic 
Park  centre  where  all  is 
explained  in  a multi-media  action 
replay.  The  British  lost  eight  men 
at  Bloody  Angle,  on  a modest 
deviation  in  the  road,  and  it  was 
.local  woman  May  Hartwell,  see- 
ing some  of  the  bodies  go  past  in 
an  ox-cart,  who  insisted  on 
decent  burial,  following  them  to 
the  Lincoln  cemetery  where  they 


still  lie,  celebrated  each  spring  in 
a little  ceremony  which  brings 
the  English  interest  and  the  Yan- 
kees back  together. 

It  was  long  before  all  that,  tn 
1636  or  1637,  that  Thomas  Flint 
first  settled  there.  Warren  Flint, 
now  In  his  80s,  occupies  the  same 
tract  of  land  - the  niuth  Flint  in 
local  residence. 

Sitting  in  front  of  a log  fire  in 
his  clapboard  house,  he  looks 
over  the  valley  where  Belted  Gal- 
loways still  graze,  although  dairy 
fanning  ceased  there  35  years 
ago.  “One  of  the  saddest  days  of 
my  life,"  says  Flint.  He  speaks  of 
the  first  minister  of  the  local 
church,  way  back  in  the  1750s,  as 
IT  of  a recently  retired  contempo- 
rary- “Yes,  yes.  he  was  a good 
man,  we  were  lucky  to  have 

him" 

The  past  is  all  around.  Warren 
Flint  has  been  one  of  the  fore- 
most spirits  in  Lincoln's  cam- 
paign of  recent  decades  to  pre- 
serve its  open  spaces  and 
maintain  at  least  the  visual  fab- 
ric of  the  former  countryside: 
right  there  on  the  city's  edge, 
hard-pressed  by  development, 
and  industry  and  cruel  skeins  of 
major  road. 

Rich  in  bequests  of  land  from 
the  wills  of  public-spirited 
deceased,  taking  over  landed 
estates  whenever  it  can  buy  them 
and  insisting  that  house  plots 
shall  be  two  whole  acres.  Lincoln 
has  retained  so  much  open  space 
that  it  has  become  much-studied 
by  other  US  towns  which  wish  to 
do  the  same. 

Lincoln  does  not  salt  its  roads 
in  winter  any  more  than  it  has  to 
and  it  actually  preserves  pot- 
holes. People  go  at  weekends  to 
hike  there,  up  and  down  among 
the  slopes  and  dips,  skirting  the 
lakes  or  "ponds"  and  stumbling 
over  the  erratic  boulders  depos- 
ited by  the  Ice  Age. 

It  is  rougher  countryside  than 
it  is  twee.  But  it  Is  also,  as  a 
rustic  getaway  so  close  to  Boston, 
one  of  the  wealthiest  comm  uni- 


■X 


Left:  Lincoln,  Massachusetts,  a place  for  those  who  enjoy  their  privacy  and  independence  and  (right)  Lincoln,  England,  where  they  still  like  a jolly  joust 
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Generalinformation 

■ Adam  Hopkins  traveled  with  American  Abtinas  which  files  tint*  times 
dally  frara  London  to  Boston.  This  month  raM-week  tickets  costs  from  from 
£244.80  nrtum  including  tax.  Tel:  0345-799786. 

■ Car  hire  In  the  US  was  by  Hoflday  Autos,  worM-wkfe  car  hire  broken. 
One  week  in  the  US  costs  from  £169  friBy  fndusivs,  tab  0990  300411. 

■ For  furfter  Information  in  the  UK  cafl  Massachusetts  Office  of  travel  and 
Tourism:  0171-97B  7429. 

■ The  Lincoln,  England,  tourist  information  centre  is  at  9 Castle  KOI,  Uil 
3M.  Tab  01522-529828. 


ties  on  America’s  eastern  sea- 
board. settled  nowadays  by  pro- 
fessors, engineers  and  doctors, 
computer  men  and  management 
consultants,  from  Harvard  and 
MIT.  from  teaching  hospitals  and 
ultra-modem  offices:  those  local 
factories  of  learning  and  inven- 
tion. 

Walter  Gropius,  teaching  at 
Harvard,  lived  in  Lincoln  from 
the  1930s.  building  a modest  but 
intriguingly  different  kind  of 
house  in  an  international  modem 
style,  open  to  the  public  and  well 
worth  the  visit.  It  proved  a great 
surprise  to  neighbours. 

But  some  of  today's  new  resi- 
dents cause  greater  problems, 
helping  drive  out  what  economic 
diversity  remains,  by  buying  the 
few  remaining  smaller  houses, 
then  tearing  them  down  to  build 
huge  mansions  on  the  two-acre 
plots.  Local  people  with  a social 
conscience  - there  are  many  - 
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get  furious  about  this. 

Dense  woods  have  grown  again 
in  a countryside  once  denuded  of 
its  timber  - firewood  for  Boston, 
open  space  for  fanning  - and,  as 
you  drive,  the  enormous  bouses, 
ancient  and  modem,  in  brick  and 
clapboard,  wltb  columns  and  bal- 
conies, verandas  and  dormer  win- 
dows, seem  like  mighty  galleons 
glimpsed  through  a sea-spray  of 
leaf  and  branch. 

Equally,  it  is  an  understated 
kind  of  place  where  wealth  1$  def- 
initely not  on  display  in  terms  of 
clothes,  or  cars  or  even  bearing, 
and  fame  - as  well  as  any  kind  of 
notoriety  - is  much  to  be 
avoided.  There  is  not  even  a pub. 
Tor  this  is  a dry  town  and  reso- 
lutely so. 

“Tt's  not  for  everyone.”  says 
local  historian  Jack  Maclean. 
'It's  a place  for  people  who  enjoy 
their  privacy  and  independence.” 

All  of  which  makes  Lincoln. 


Massachusetts,  about  as  different 
as  can  be  from  Lincoln,  England, 
which  is  a most  ordinary,  un- 
grand.  communally-minded  kind 
of  place,  with  an  all -Labour  coun- 
cil. every  seat,  and  a past  Df 
industrial  manufacture  as  well  as 
agriculture,  plus  lots  of  local 
RAF  personnel. 

The  only  worry  is  the  apparent 
social  discrepancy  between  the 
people  who  live  at  the  top  of  the 
hill,  around  the  cathedral,  and 
the  folk  who  occupy  the  land 
below.  The  city  certainly  has  its 
history,  rather  longer  than  that 
of  Lincoln.  Massachusetts,  with 
Celtic  settlement  and  Roman 
occupation. 

St  Hugh  the  Great  of  Lincoln 
iFrench-bom  but  what  the  heck) 
and  St  Hugh  the  Little  (child 
martyr  in  an  anti-Semitic  tale) 
were  local  products,  along  with 
Bishop  Grosseteste  CBIghead?). 
first  chancellor  of  Oxford  Univer- 


sity; and  Catherine  Swynford 
who  married  John  of  Gaunt, 
making  him  Chaucer's  broth- 
er-in-law. Then  there  is  the  vis- 
ceral tomb  of  Eleanor  of  Aqui- 
taine. who  died  nearby  (the  rest 
of  her  went  to  London),  and 
memories  of  the  poet  Allred  Ten- 
nyson. as  well  as  some  colourful 
ecclesiastical  wrangles  in  modern 
days. 

Above  all,  Lincoln  has  its  medi- 
eval cathedral.  Some  maintain  It 
is  the  finest  in  all  England,  exclu- 
ding not  even  Durham.  There  it 
stands  on  the  crest  of  the  hill, 
where  the  land  rises  abruptly 
above  the  plains  that  flank  the 
southern  side  of  town,  majestic 
in  three-towered,  limestone  angu- 
larity. all  pinnacles  and  decora- 
tive flourishes,  and  equally  won- 
derful within,  with  fine  medieval 
glass,  oak  pinnacles  of  choir  stall, 
and  soaring  stone  galore. 

You  cannot  do  much  else  but 


fall  for  it  This  makes  the  little 
city  a great  place  for  a day  out  at 
any  time  of  year,  but  with  a spe- 
cial fillip  in  December,  then 
there  is  an  absolutely  outstand- 
ing Advent  market  swirling 
around  the  cathedral  .and  the 
adjacent  castle  and  the  Lawn,  the 
one-time  lunatic  asylum.  Once 
run  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Willis, "who 
treated  King  George  for  his  mad- 
ness. It  Is  now  a cultural  centre, 

There  are  good  restaurants  on 
Steep  Hill,  which  links  the  upper 
and  the  lower  towns  and  all  man1 
ner  of  good  pubs  including  my 
own  favourite,  the  Morning  Star 
in  Eastgate,  with  nary  a jukq 
box.  darts  or  anything  - except 
good  beer  and  conversation.  « 

How  do  they  get  along,  you 
may  well  wonder,  without  all  thia 
in  Lincoln,  Massachusetts?  Well, 
the  answer  is  they  don't  not  in 
the  same  way.  BQt  they  practise 
Athenian-style  democracy.  With  a 
town  meeting  every  year,  for 
everyone,  to  decide  on  policy.- 
They  have  a big  parade  on  July  4. 
And  they  meet  at  church  and  in 
the  library  and  at  the  shopping 
centre. . 

They  drive  between  these  ven- 
ues in  large  but  modest  cars  with 
modest  clothes  on,  looking  rather 
intellectual.  And  yes,  oh  yes,  on 
Saturdays  they  meet  at  the  town 
dump,  to  which  all  householders 
convey  their  refuse  personally.  It 
is.  you  understand,  a very  differ- 
ent kind  of  place  from  Lincoln. 
England - : 


SKIING 


A boy  racer  still  kicking  at  80 

Amie  Wilson  heads  for  the  slopes  with  acclaimed  photographer  Wemer  Braun 


He  could  have  been  staring 
out  across  Sinai.  At  the  top 
of  Corvatch.  Werner  Braun, 
his  ancient  blue  eyes 
screwed  up  against  the  sun. 
gazed  across  in  wonder  at 
the  remarkable  scenery  and 
said:  “Look  how  beautiful  it 
is.  What  a fool  Moses  was 
not  to  come  to  St  Moritz 
instead  of  Israel." 

Wemer.  who  has  spent  the 
last  half  century  or  so  in 
Jerusalem,  where  be  became 
a celebrated  photographer 
(he  was  the  official  photogra- 
pher at  Adolf  Eichmann’s 
trial  for  war  crimes)  Is 
SOyears  old.  with  a mop  or 
silver  hair  still  flecked  with 
black. 

He  had  hardly  changed 
since  our  last  meeting,  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  U was  22  years 
ago.  when  we  shared  a room 
In  a cosmonauts'  barracks, 
hastily  .converted  into  a 
hotel,  during  an  interna- 
tional ski  journalists  gather- 
ing in  the  Caucasus. 

1 remember  throwing  open 
the  door  to  find  a grey- 
haired  man  doing  press-ups 
on  his  bed.  It  was  a place 
called  Bakurinnl.  I think 
that  is  how  you  spell  it.  but 
since  I cannot  find  it  on  any 
map,  I cannot  be  certain. 
The  sk) -lifts  were  ancient 
and  dropped  oil  on  us.  Some- 
times the  lift  in  front  or  you 
would  start  going  backwards 
down  the  cable  towards  you 
as  you  were  riding  up 
behind  it.  With  hindsight.  It 
Is  surprising  that  there  were 
no  injuries. 

I had  only  recently  learnt 
to  ski.  and.  unfortunately, 
my  two-metre  Polish  skis 
had  no  edges,  so  when  the 
slalom  race  was  held,  in 
spite  of  a promising  start,  t 
careered  straight  into  one  of 
the  gates. 

Wemer,  on  the  other  hand, 
a cunning  old  fox  of  58  - I 
note  from  my  writings  at  the 
time  that  I referred  to  him  as 
my  elderly  Israeli  room-mate 
- skied  the  course  slowly 
but  purposefully,  success- 
fully reaching  the  finishing 
line.  It  was  an  early  lesson 
for  me  in  the  pitfalls  of  ski- 


ing arrogance.  Now.  in  1999. 
Werner  tucked  in  behind  me 
on  his  brand  new  carving 
skis  as  we  began  our  descent 
from  Corvatch.  eyeing  me 
shrewdly. 

1 noticed  that  his  tech- 
nique was  still  a little 
ragged,  but  he  skied 
strongly,  like  a Swiss  fanner 
who  had  never  bothered  to 
have  lessons.  I paused  for 
him  to  catch  his  breath,  but 
he  scarcely  needed  to.  "You 
ski  better  than  you  did  in 
Russia."  he  said  stoically. 

For  dinner  that  night  at 
the  five-star  Kuhn  - the  old- 
est and  most  venerable  hotel 
in  town  - l had  to  find  Wer- 
ner a tie.  “I  haven’t  owned  a 
lie  for  30  years."  he  com- 
plained. Even  so,  he  had  a 
useful  stab  at  tying  it  him- 
self. It  was  only  by  cbance 
that  he  had  a jacket.  His 
young  second  wife,  Anat  - 
unable  to  ski  with  him  since 
injuring  a cartilage  a couple 
of  years  ago  In  Zermatt  - 
had  packed  it  for  him  at  the 
last  moment.  'T  won’t  need 
it,"  he  had  said  stubbornly. 

U was  only  last  summer 
that  I had  tracked  him  down. 

I am  a hoarder  of  skiing 
memorabilia.  Trying  to  get 
my  collection  Into  some  kind 
of  order.  / had  rummaged 
through  my  Bakuriani  bits 
and  pieces  and  re-read  my 
account  of  an  amusing  Inci- 
dent In  Moscow.  Having 
been  showered  with  mainly 
useless  gifts  by  our  generous 
Georgian  hOBte.  I had  caused 
a scene  at  the  airport  when  I 
refused  to  pay  78  roubles  in 
excess  baggage. 

■ l had  churlishly  dumped 
most  of  the  gifts  on  the  floor, 
drunk  the  vodka  and  then 
put  on  lots  of  extra  clothing 
to  lighten  the  weight  of  my 
suitcase.  I hung  on  to  my 
money  - and  caught  the 

night. 

Leafing  through  my  typed- 
notes,  I found  a huge  post- 
card from  Wemer  of  an 
underwater  scene  in  the  Red 
Sea  (his  photographs  were 
used  on  Israeli  postage 
stamps  and  phone  cards). 

Out  pf  curiosity.  I tele- 


phoned international  inqui- 
ries and  was  given  a tele- 
phone number  for  a W. 
Braun.  To  ray  delight  1 dis- 
covered that  Wemer  was  not 
only  still  very  much  alive 
and  kicking,  but  made  a 
habit  of  skiing  every  year  in 
Switzerland. 

“Come  and  join  me  If  you 
like,  but  you  won’t  have  to 
share  a room  with  me."  he 
said.  Braun  had  achieved 
Fame  for  his  photography  in 
Israel,  even  returning  to  his 
native  Nuremberg  to  give  a 
lecture  and  appear  on  TV. 


Photographer  Wemer  Braun  is 
stilt  enjoying  the  slopes 

But  over  consomme.e  aux 
fagotiini  de  Fame,  risotto 
aux  eftampignons  des  bais 
and  magret  de  canette  a For- 
nngc,  he  told  me  how  he  was 
once  mistaken  for  his  even 
more  famous  namesake. 

“I  had  gone  to  Texas  to 
give  a lecture. * he  said.  "We 
had  visited  Mexico  and 
returned  to  pick  up  our  moil. 
During  a visit  to  the  laun- 
derette. someone  saw  us 
opening  our  letters  and  got 
very  excited.  Mr  Von 
Braun.”  she  said,  “you're  in 
the  local  paper  today.  We 
brought  n copy,  and  there 
was  a headline  saying:  'Wer- 
ner von  Braun  visits  Texas'. 
Someone  at  the  post  office 
had  tipped  off  the  press.” 

Tho  next  day  Werner 
drove  us  to  Pontreslna  In  his 
rented  Ford  Escort.  "I  wish  J 
had  b car  like  this  at  home.” 
he  said,  "i  have  an  old  VW 
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camper  with  about  200.000 
km  on  the  clock.  It  uses  too 
much  fuel. 

“And  it  has  power  steering 
- it  needs  a lot  of  my  power 
to  turn  the  steering  wheel.  I 
am  waiting  for  my 
father-in-law  to  give  me -his 
car.  He  promised  it  to  me. 
but  he  doesn’t  mention  It 
any  more."  When  we 
reached  Diavolezza.  Werner  0- 
became  increasingly  inter- 
ested tn  my  Avocet  watch, 
which,  among  other  things, 
measures  the  number  of 
runs  and  vertical  Teel  skied 
each  day.  It  is  also  a stop- 
watch. 

Throughout  the  day.  he 
quizzed  me  constantly  about 
our  progress.  "Twenty  thou- 
sand vertical  feet?  That's 
two-thirds  of  an  Everest.  But 
when  are  you  English  going 
to  stop  using  feet?  These 
skis  are  so  fast."  he  added. 

“Never  have  1 skied  so  well. 

Last  year  1 sided  non-stop 
from  the  top  oF  Diavolezza  in 
12  minutes.  Will  you  time 
me  on  my  new  skis?” 

So.  with  me  like  a police 
outrider.  1 pressed  the  stop- 
watch and  we  were  off.  Not  . 
even  a chain  of  slow-moving  <0; 
novices  along  a narrow 
stretch  of  path  could  put 
him  off  his  stride  as  - 
slightly  recklessly  - Wemer 
zigzagged  past  them.  Near 
the  bottom.  I skied  past  him. 
ready  to  hit  the  stop-watch 
button  again  as  he  raced 
past  the  finish  line. 

"Nine  minutes  dead."  I 
shouted.  His  face  lit  up. 

"How’s  that  for  chutzpah?" 

he  grinned.  After  breakfast,  r 
on  our  last  morning,  we 
allowed  ourselves  a big  bear 
hug.  It  had  been  too  long. 
Already  we  are  making 
plans  to  ski  together  next 
year. 

■ Amie  Wilson’s  visit  a St  ja 
Moritz  was  organised  by  Ele- 
gant  Resorts.  The  Old  Palace. 

Chester  CHI  IRB.  Tel:  01244 
$97333.  The  company  speci- 
alises in  luxury  hotels  in 
major  resorts.  He  flew  to  Zur- 
ich with  British  Aincays.  and 
travelled  by  train  to  St  Mar 
its  via  Chur. 
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Amar  Grover  visits  stylish  mansions  and  houses  which  are  remnants  of  the  place  once  known  as  golden  Goa 


■'  Corridor  of  history:  Salvador  Costa  House  toLoata&m,  a good  example  of  a floe  old  Goan  borne 


Teresa  Colaco  led  me  through  an 
enclosed  porch,  down  the  hall, 
past  her  dining  room  and  into  a 
small  chapel.  Candles  Dickered 
by  the  altar  and  godly  vignettes 
bang-on  the  walls.  “There,"  she 
indicated  a small  dressed  statue, 
“is  Our  Lady."  Her  nephew 
Anthony  picked  up  the  stay. 

One.  July  In  the  late  1700s,  Jose 
Bemad o Colaco,  ancestor  and 
judge;  braved  a monsoonal  Ara- 
bian Sea  and  sailed  home  down 
the  coast  to  Goa.  The  voyage 
nearly  claimed  his  life.  Ship- 
wrecked, he  spent  days  bumped 
by  flotsam  near  the  Mandovj  Riv- 
er’s mouth. 

The  piece  which  buoyed  both 
body  and  soul  proved  to  be  Our 
Lady.  Jose  vowed  to  pray  for  15 
days  on  bis  return.  Word  spread, 
hundreds  came  and  it  climaxed 
in  a feast  Even  today  at  Colaco 
House  in  Ribander,  midway 
between  Old  Goa  and  Panjim,  the 
fortnight  ending  August  15 
remains  singularly  pious. 

In  its  17th  century  heyday,  this 
Portuguese  colony  was  known  as 
Goa  Dourada,  Golden  Goa.  Asia’s 
largest  city  thrived  on  trade, 
swore  by  the  bible  and  - infa- 
mously - entertained  decadently. 
A desperate  Portuguese  king  dis- 
patched Jesuit  missionaries  to 
damp  the  excess.  Old  Goa’s  blind- 
ing whitewashed  churches  pay 
homage  to  that  era  of  confession 
and  conversion. 

The  colonials  may  have  been 
on  God’s  side  but  fate  wasn't  cm 
theirs  and  the  colony’s  prospects 
ebbed  into  this  century.  Pockets 
of  old-world  elegance  and  style 
linger  not  so  much  in  Old  Goa 
but  in  a scattering  erf  houses  and 
manat nmfi.  Nosiness  got  the  better 
of  me. 

At  timee  it  seemed  I bad  wan- 
dered into  a Garcia  Marquez 
novel  transposed  to  the  Malabar 
coast  At  Colaco  House,  a maroon 
villa  with  Gothic  windows  and 
long  verandahs,  I heard  of  Joao 
and  Nazario  Colaco,  who  buQt  its 
west  wing,  complete  with  private 
chapel,  in  1745.  Jose,  the  Ship- 
wreck survivor,  resumed  a spir- 
ited Mfe  by  adding  a ballroom  and 
minstrels’  gallery  in  1825.  It  was 
Nazario  Colaco  H,  ennobled  by 
King  Carlos,  who  really  sealed  its 
pedigree  and  Solar  (Manor 
House)  dos  Colacos  was  bora. 

There  are  rosewood  and  jack- 
fruit  chairs  with  monogrammed 
backs  and  rococo  lines,  inlaid 
camphor  wood  chests  and  carved 


ballroom  doors.  The  dining  room 
seats  20  amid  uncluttered  ele- 
gance. A cool  Mandovl  River 
glides  past  the  garden  and  I 
gazed  out  beyond  Its  private  jetty 
at  fishing  skiffe  as  a breeze 
rustled  the  palms. 

It  was  wealthy  Goan  families 
who  ran  the  colonial  service  and, 
in  the  main,  built  such  appealing 
homes.  They  preferred  the  coun- 
try and  their  finest  are  dotted 
mainly  across  south  Goa’s  lush 
hills  and  valleys.  European  styles 
fused  with  local  materials  and 
eclectic  foroishings;  many  have 
verandahs  and  distinc- 
tive porches  with  integral  stone 
benches.  Lancet  windows, 
wrought  balustrades  and  pastel 
facades  are  typical 

Mario  Miranda  tent  some  per- 
spective to  what  seems  idyllic.  I 
was  standing  in  Casa  dos  Miran- 
das, Loutulim,  one  of  the  finest 
Goan  homes.  "Turn  your  back,” 
be  exclaimed  “and  pictures, 


We  moved  to  an  inside  courtyard 
edged  by  a tiled  verandah  and 
planters'  chairs.  Mario  swung 
open  crimson  doors  and  1 entered 
their  private  chapel.  Frescos 
gleamed  in  the  soft  light  and  a 
peculiar  pair  of  clay  forearms 
with  little  grooves  for  relics  stood 
upright  on  the  altar.  They  were 
discovered  while  clearing  out  the 
bach,  and  visitors  always 
remarked  on  them. 

Nearby  lies  Margao,  Goa's  sec- 
ond town,  with  a clutch  of  old 
houses  centred  around  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  1 
walked  up  the  Ponds  road  and 
stood  before  "Seven  Gables". 
This,  perhaps,  is  the  most  impos- 
ing residence  of  all,  a copper 
facade  offset  by  white  pilasters, 
fleur-de-lys  mouldings  and  cor- 
nices. Though  just  three  of  the 
seven  gables  remain.  Justice  Dr 
Eurico  da  SOva’s  family  is  the 
ninth  generation  to  live  there. 

Begun  in  about  1790  by  Sebas- 


Uberation  from  Portuguese  rule  augured  difficulties 
for  the  gentry.  Land  and  plantations  were  confiscated 
and  redistributed  among  the  peasants 


frames  and  all  can  crumble  on 
the  walls."  Termites  - the  most 
feared  of  an  army  of  voracious 
insects  - have  allies  in  mildew. 
mould  and  monsoonal  damp. 
When  he  mentioned  monkeys,  1 
wondered  quaintly  If  the  rascals 
swung  by  to  filch  food  or  orna- 
ments. “No,  they  crash  down  on 
our  roof  from  trees  and  some- 
times break  tfles." 

It  was  fitting  he  mentioned  pic- 
tures for  Mario  is  a well-known 
cartoonist.  Signed  works  by, 
among  others,  Schulz,  Giles  and 
Jak  hang  amid  posters,  paintings 
and  sketches-  There  was  no  for- 
mal artistic  training:  “As  a boy, 
Td  draw  on  anything,  even  some 
of  these  wans..."  To  save  their 
decor  his  parents  bought  paper 
and  he  never  looked  back.  He  had 
spent  years  in  Hampstead,  north 
London,  but  recently  returned 
from  Bombay  - the  house  needed 
attention  and  weekends  were  not 
enough. 

This  double-storey  mansion 
boasts  a ballroom,  banqueting 
hall  and  airy  salons  with  treQised 
ceilings.  The  Mirandas  occasion- 
ally host  poetry  readings  and  one 
day  there  may  be  an  art  gallery. 


tiao  da  Silva,  chief  secretary  to 
the  Portuguese  Viceroy,  it  was 
intended  to  accommodate  four 
families;  today’s  extant  wings  are 
shared  between  two.  One  of  Goa’s 
first  private  chapels,  a lofty 
baroque  ensemble,  lies  mid-way 
up  the  stairs  and  is  still  used  by 
the  da  Silvas  for  mass,  christen- 
ings and  marriages. 

The  main  marble-doored  salon 
is  a striking  confection  of  rose- 
wood furniture,  gilt  mirrors  and 
immaculate  oyster  shell  French 
windows.  The  use  of  oyster 
shells,  nacre,  is  peculiar  to  Goa, 
with  thin  vertical  strips  set  in  a 
wooden  frame,  but  few  survive 
today.  Eurico  dung  them  open  to 
the  rude  roar  of  traffic.  “Goa’s 
changed.. he  lamented,  “once 
we  left  the  door  unlocked  by  mis- 
take - a thief  grabbed  things 
from  our  chapel"  Clearly  it  still 
rankled.  Nor  is  there  funding  for 
restoration  or  repairs.  "It’s  all 
talk  in  India,”  he  shrugged, 
“nothing  gets  done.” 

But  drastic  things  were  done  in 
1961.  liberation  from  Portuguese 
rule  augured  difficulties  for  the 
gentry.  Land  and  plantations 
were  confiscated,  distributed 


among  poor  tenants  and  formers,' 

with  a much  reduced  income 
many  family  seats  edged  into 
decline.  Some,  sadly,  rotted. 
Chandor's  Perreira  Braganza/ 
Menezes  Braganza  mansion, 
parts  of  which  are  400  years  old. 
Is  a notable  survivor. 

It  is  probably  Goa's  longest 
house,  both  wings  built  and 
expanded  for  two  Braganza  sons. 
Neither  produced  male  heirs  so 

sons- in-law  were  recruited.  By 
adopting  the  “Braganza”  name, 
they  propped  up  the  lineage  - 
and  just  about  kept  up  the  roof  1 
first  visited  the  east  wing,  a 
strange  mix  of  Belgian  chande- 
liers, marble  Doors  and  runnel- 
stained  walls.  There  are  lac- 
quered monogrammed  chairs, 
turtle  shells  and  weaver  bird 
nests.  The  most  bizarre  item 
related  to  St  Francis  Xavier,  one 
of  the  king's  16th  century  vice 
squad.  His  gold-and-diamond 
encrusted  fingernail  used  to  be 
kept  in  a chapel  casket  but  now 
resides  in  a bank  vault. 

It  is  the  west  wing,  occupied  by 
the  sprightly  Alda  de  Menezes 
Braganza,  which  really  steals  the 
show.  She  has  just  finished  a 
complete  restoration  and  the 
place  sparkles.  Hers  was  a politi- 
cally restless  family  who  irked 
the  Portuguese;  the  house  was 
nearly  requisitioned  for  their 
troops.  They  fled  to  Bangalore, 
despaired  in  1961  and  returned 
years  later  to  find  listless  ser- 
vants had  barely  kept  it  going. 

“It’s  a liability,  really,"  said 
Aida  as  we  moved  from  hall  to 
hall,  “but  my  son  will  return 
here  from  Brazil  to  retire."  She 
showed  me  Chinese  jewellery 
boxes  and  Japanese  porcelain, 
paintings  on  glass  and  a rose- 
wood palanquin.  Thousands  of 
books  collected  by  her  grand- 
father are  more  problematic, 
worms  having  had  their  fill.  She 
did  not,  of  course,  recall  my  first 
fleeting  visit  in  1995  but  beamed 
as  I registered  the  difference.  A 
great  survivor  indeed. 

■ Amor  Grover  travelled  to  Goa 
courtesy  of  Inspirations  Holidays 
01293-820207. 

■ House  hunting:  In  most  cases 
you  must  make  art  appointment. 
Do  not  telephone  or  expect  to  visit 
in  the  afternoon.  Only  the  Chan- 
dor  house  is  open  for  visits  during 
the  day.  the  east  wing  more  reli- 
ably than  the  west.  For  the  latter. 
contact  Aida  de  Menezes  Bra- 
ganza OR  +91  532  78420. 
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lllck  Hasfam  discovers  the  riches of  the  Arnhem  land  fishing  areas  of  Australia’s  Northern  Territories 


at  80 


Mesas  Lee,  Kam  and  Lee  stood 
hunched  and  intent  by  the  gun- 
. neb.  The  fu?  force  of  the  tropical 
rate  had  flattened  the  sea,  inak- 
' 'ing;  us'  the  centre  of  a grey  hiss- 
ing world  about  3(Tft  wide  but  the 
three.,  businessmen  from  Brunei 
weiie  oblivious. 

•’  These  men  lived  to -fish  and, 

. scattered  around  them  on  the 
boat,  was  some  of  the  best  equip- 
ment: money  can  buy.  They  had. 

. even  brought  Wong  Kor  Chuan,  a 
_ fciMng  journalist  from  Malaysia, 

- .to  write  up  their  exploits  in  his 
ma^tzfne.  Crouching  as  dose  as  1 
ocRxldtothe  shelter  of  the  cuddy, 
Ivwas  conscious,  that  rainwater 
was  streaming  down  the  inside  of 
my  waterproofs  as  well  as  cases  d- 
teg  .off  the  hood.  At  least  it  was 

--.wasm,  . . ' 

-[.-■Wring.  drenched  and  grinning 
‘indefatlgably.  waved  from  the 
■•sftftL* “Like  home  for  you  rsST 
-t&shbuted  above  the  roar  of  the 
- delage.  i smiled  weakly,  and  then 
with- a shrill  scream,  the  reel  of 

- ■■my.  rod  seemed  lo  acquire  a life 
. nf  ltsiowii.  I had  hooked  a fifih, 

- &kT'V  big-  one  at  that.  Striking 
-fraxct  l felt  the  butt  of  the  rod 
-siSfe'.agatest  my  stomach  and 
heigft  Wong  shout  “Relax,  relax! 
LeLthe  fish  tire  itself”  . . 

..  -.  .■We  were  about  as  fer  north  m 
AtertwOIa  asr  you  could  go-  with- 
out-passing customs,  fishing  in 
. ISbs  wide  harbour  of  Gove,  oa  the 
ridrih  east  coast  of  Arnhem  UnO- 
5to  .far  from  anywhere,  in 


\ v-  - OrirarWildeis  supposed  to  hare 
• . 1 1 1 . saved  his  last  gasp  for  a demma- 
. * *-V.aHGn.;ot.  'the;  wallpaper  in  frs 
L- 1 - Paris  - hotel  room.  Facetious  he 

~A'  - ;ib3rhave been.  But,' as  s°  often. 


that  the  town  could  only  be 
accessed  by  aircraft  during  the 
wet  season,  and  the  waters  off  Its 
- coast,  -which  teem,  with  marine 
life,  fished  by  the  most  dedicated 
offishermen. 

Under  collective  expert  guid- 
ance, after  a short  struggle  I 
landed  a beautiful  101b  slatey 
bream,  with  which  1 was  duly 
photographed  by  the  still  smiling 
Wong-  “You  had  good  luck."  he 
said  charitably.  “Not  luck  but 
skill”  I returned,  tongue  in 
cheek.  Was  there  a sudden  hiss  of 
fury  above  the  roar  of  the  rain? 

As  a mere  beginner  1.  had,. I 
realised,  caught  the  biggest  fish 
of  the  day.  Fishermen  of  long 
experience  like  these  .expert  Chi- 
nese might  just  take  such  a jibe 
to  heart  “Perhaps,”  said  Wong,  a 
trifle  testfly,  packing,  away  his 
rod.  "Perhaps  you  share  your 
skill  with  us  next  time."  That 
night,  back  at  the  Walkabout 
Hotel  in  Gove  some  of  the  best 
fish  we  had  caught,  including  my 
bream,  were  served,  cooked 
expertly  by  the  chat  Pobtely,  my 
new  friends  drank  a toast  to  my. 
skill,  and  then  my  good  luck. 
Next  day  they  were  flying  to  Dar- 
win in  the  quest  of  that  fierce 
fighting  fish,  the  barramund^ 
despite  the  impending  arrival  of 

a cyclone-  ....  . . „ 

Wouldn't  it,  I wondered,  be 
easier  to  fish  nearer  home?  “No,” 
said  Lee  derisively,  “here  ft  is 
best”  Next  day.  the  rain  held  off. 
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and  under  a cloudy  sky  I. went, 
out  with  skipper  Russell  Butel 
alone  in  Ids- launch.  Butfil,  origi- 
naUy  frrrm  Sydney,  had  worked 
in  the  bauxite  mine  at  Gove,  and 
bad  one  day  gone  scuba  diving 
on  a reef  not  Ear  offshore. 

“1  saw  more  fish  here  than  Td 
Seen  anywhere  else,"  he  said,  as 
we  sped  past  the  bauxite  jetty, 
heading  up  the  flat  featureless 
coast  He  bad  first  ran  a diving 
company,  and  then  gone  into 
sportfishing. 

An  hour  out  of  port  we  came 
into  the  lee  of  Bremer  island,  and 
Btxtel  expertly  baited  lines  with 
squid.  Drifting  down  wind,  X felt 
the  weight  bouncing  off  the  bot- 


tom and  within  minutes  the  line 
gave  a fierce  kick.  Winding  in, 
this  time  the  butt  secure  in  a 
special  belt  the  rod  bucked  as  a 
crimson  striped  5Zb  Red  Emperor, 
came  over  the  gunnels. 

“They  call  these  the  Govern- 
ment. Bream  here,  because  the 
red  and  white  resemble  the  old 
calico  convict  uniforms, ” said 
Bussell.  The  role  of  the  boat  was 
one  fteh  per  fisherman,  and  so 
the  Red  Emperor  was  consigned 
to  a tank  of  sea  water  for  supper 
at  the  hoteL 

We  flshori  on  for  the  morning, 
pnnfng-  in  and  returning  to  the 
sea  a wide  range  of  fish,  with 
names  as  exotic  as  their  bright 


A fisherman  dtepbys  His  catch  from  the  teeming  waters  off  Arnhem  Land 


colours,  from  a 6Xb  Grassy  Sweet 
Lips,  to  a Papuan  Jawfish,  with 
gaping  mouth  and  bulbous  eyes. 

At  lunchtime,  anchored  in  the 
lee  of  the  island,  huge  squalls  of 
wind  and  rain  raced  past  on  their 
way  to  the  mainland.  Silhouetted 
against  the  golden  sand  of  the 
beach,  I saw  the  prehistoric 
stupe  of  a black  figure,  spear  in 
hand,  wade  out  into  the  shallows. 

"The  Yolngu  people,"  said  Rus- 
sell “About  ten  or  so  live  on  Bre- 
mer, and  they  go  spear  fishing  at 
low  water"  He  told  me  that  most 
of  the  coast  we  could  see 
belonged  to  the  Aboriginal 
people. 

That  afternoon,  Butel  anchored 


in  a favourite  fishing  spot  sug- 
gesting I try  lighter  tackle,  and 
almost  immediately  I booked  the 
biggest  fish  I had  caught  so  fer. 
With  only  121b  breaking  strain  on 
the  line,  I learnt  to  play  my 
catch,  easing  out  on  the  rush  and 
reeling  in  when  the  rod  went 
slack.  In  ten  minutes  of  hard 
fighting  1 had  landed  a lovely 
Gold  Spot  Trevally,  weighing  in 
at  141b. 

The  last  cast  though  jolted  me 
out  of  any  smugness.  The  rod 
leapt  in  its  holder,  reel  hissing  as 
the  line  raced  out  “You’ve  got 
the  cod,”  Shouted  Butel,  as  with 
legs  braced  I leaned  back,  keep- 
ing the  tip  of  the  rod  as  high  as  2 


BABY  GRAND  CHRISTIAN  TYiER 


A Paris  hotel  where  even  the  celebrities  are  discreet 


suite,  for  exaihple.  .was  periect- 
How  do  J know?  Because- 1 saw 
the ' Emperor’s 

jlanaottan  museum  the  iouow- 
Sng  day. 

Like  the  clientele  .-  -mainly 
f,rmi  bourgeois,  late  middle-aged 
and  Anglo-Saxon  - the  farniture 
and  decorations'  were  a litfle  run 
down.  Everything  was  soft 
for  repair,  curtetes  ware  copied, 
carpets  chosen  and1  a discreet 
tapanese-oriental  flavour,  intro* 
dueed  into- the  public  rooms ; and 
the  garden  behind:  ^ 

The  clients,  too,,  came  back 
from  the  .cleaners  a bit  younger 
and  a bit  -frehdier.'.Thfi  propri-. 
etress  is  proud  (rfwhat  she  tails 
her  “discreet  celebrities":  Jeremy 
Irons  the  aribr,  and  the . )5Un 
directors  David  Lynch,  Quentin 

Tarantino  and  Make  Leigh.  . 

T want  them'  to.  feel  they  are  in 


-a  eoimqisseur’s  home,"  she  .said, 
“The  biggest  compliment  anyone 

- could -make  me  would  be  tb  say 
This  is  bow  I would  like  tb  tive’.*’ 

- she  replaced  the  chat  the  gen- 
eral manager  and  the  financial 
controller.  “Thave  tried  convert- 
ing people  in  the  past,”,  she  said, 
“but  it  doesn't  worit.  Yon  usually 
have  to  change  the  team  if.yon 
are  bringing  in  new  Ideas.” 

. Grace  LeoAndrieu ' does  not 
mess  about  Hers  is  one  of  the 
best-known  names  in  the  hotel 
business,  and  her  signature  is 
worth  a lot  of  business. 

The  HoagEong  Ghinese  daugh- 
ter of  a hotelier,  she  studied  the 
trade  at  Cornell  University, 
worked,  for  the  intercontinental 
and  Sheraton  groups  and  was 
vice-president  of  Warwick  Inter- 
national Hotels  by  the  age  of  26. 
She  now  runs  her  own  manage- 


ment and  marketing  consultancy, 
' GLA'  International.  ■ . 

. Although  she  likes  to  stamp 
her  own  taste  on  a place,  supervi- 
sing the  choice  of  everything 

The  only  oddity  was  the 
decision  to  call  in  a 
well-known  feng  shui 
master  to  go  through  the 
bedrooms  and  suites 


down  to  the  teaspoons,  the  lady 
Is  a manager,  not  a.decorator. 

She  does  not  like  bring  brack- 
eted with  designers  such  as 
Anouska  Hempel  and  investors 
such  as  Christina  Ong.  Her 
1. 


mitier  U refurbishing  and 
-relaunching  hotels,  as  she  did 
with  the  Clarence  in  Dublin,  and 
is  doing -with  the  Cotton  House  in 
Mustique.  She  also  manages  - 
but  no  longer  has  a stake  in  - the 
Montaiembert,  a trendy  chic 
hotel  on  the  Left  Bank  in  the 
Faubourg  St  Germain.  At  the 
Lancaster  she  is,  in  effect  consul- 
tant to  her  property-developer 
husband,  whose  money  bought  it 
She  also  dislikes  the  generic 
terms  “designer  hotel”  and  “bou- 
tique hotel1*.  She  prefers  to  call 
the  Lancaster  by  the  name  used 
by  this  very  column:  Baby 
Grand.  “Grand”  means  more 
than  wallpaper,  of  course,  it 
means  the  bowl  of  fruit  which 
stands,  as  self-conscious  as  a 
Cezanne  still  life,  at  the  end  of 
the  corridor,  or  the  red-leather 
lift  with  bamboo-shaped  fittings 


of  brass;  or  the  minimalist  bath- 
rooms with  big  old  basins, 
arranged  so  you  don't  crack  your 
skull  an.  the  glass  shelf;  the 
coathangers  you  can  take  right 
out  of  the  cupboard;  the  separate 
mattresses  in  the  double  beds; 
the  Egyptian  cotton  sheets;  the 
heavily-weighted  silk  brocade 
curtains;  the  perfect  scrambled 
egg  at  breakfast;  the  real  logs 
burning  in  the  fireplace. 

It  means  service  which  Is  atten- 
tive but  not  intrusive  - a difficult 
balance,  especially  in  a place  like 
this  where  different  cultures 
meet.  (Americans,  for  instance, 
seem  to  like  their  waiters  matey, 
while  Europeans  don’t)  Leo-An- 
drieu  has  declared  war  on  the 
great  Parisian  tradition  of  fro- 
Ideur,  the  Gallic  shrug  and  the 
raised  eyebrow.  She  has  encour- 
aged clients  to  bring  the  kids. 

s 


could.  But  this  fish  was  an  old 
and  wily  friend  of  Butel's.  The 
huge  groper,  which  he  said 
weighed  in  at  a mere  1321b  (60kg) 
gave  a token  tug  which  Dearly 
pulled  my  arms  from  their  sock- 
ets and  then  casually  swam  off, 
snapping  the  light  line. 

“I  often  go  diving  here  and 
when  I do,  he  lets  me  take  the 
hooks  out  of  him.”  said  Butel. 
Mentally  shuddering  at  the 
thought  of  being  anywhere  near 
such  a monster,  which  would 
have  a girth  of  at  least  half  a 
yard,  I packed  away  the  rods,  as 
with  the  wind  behind  us,  we  sped 
home  across  the  grey  sea  for  sup- 
per. 


The  only  oddity,  invisible  to 
the  innocent,  was  her  decision  to 
call  in  a well-known  feng  shui 
Master,  Patrick  Wong,  to  go 
through  the  60  bedrooms  and 
suites  - all  decorated  differently 
- looking  for  bad  vibrations  and 
the  best  orientation  for  beds,  mir- 
rors and  objects.  Voodoo?  No, 
said  the  elegant  Grace.  "Just 
commonsense.”  hi  this  game,  you 
cannot  afford  to  take  chances. 

If  there  was  one  mistake,  it  was 
the  ubiquitous  paintings  of  the 
late  Boris  Pastoukhoff  who,  in 
the  1930s.  paid  for  his  bed-nights 
at  the  Lancaster  in  canvases,  and 
was  even  commissioned  by  Holly- 
wood stars.  But  then  art  is,  much 
like  wallpaper,  as  I am  sure  dear 
Oscar  would  have  agreed:  a mat- 
ter of  taste. 

■ Lancaster  Hotel.  7ruede  Berri, 
Champs-EtefS&s,  75008  Paris. 
Single  room  FFri,S50-J,95Q;  dou- 
ble! twin  FFr2,350  to  FFr2,550- 
FFr2.7501  suites  FFr3.000-10.000. 
Breakfast  FFr120.  Tel  +33  J 40  76 
40  76:  fax  40  0ft  www.hotel-kmcas- 
ter.fr:  &mail  pippaona@hotel-lan - 
caster.fr. 
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Taking  Vegas  by  storm:  long  regarded  as  a city  built  on  fantasy,  and  the  fastest-growing  of  American  cities.  Las  Vegas  has  decided  on  yet  another  change  of  course.  The  Strip  is  going  upscale,  fast 


Las  Vegas  is  a state  or  mind.  I 
knew  U the  moment  I picked  up 
the  phone.  It  was  7am  on  my  first 
morning  and  J was  recuperating 
from  Jet  lag  in  a Jacuzzi  the  size 
or  a small  swimming  pool.  “Hail 
noble  guest"  began  the  recorded 
wake-up  call.  Anywhere  else  I 
would  have  laughed  out  loud.  Las 
Vegas,  1 had  already  learned, 
doesn’t  have  a sense  of  the  ridic- 
ulous. 

On  the  flight  from  London, 
Hunter  Thompson  had  told  me  in 
his  classic  1972  polemic.  Fear  anti 
Loathing  in  Las  Vegas,  1 would 
hate  this  dark  corner  of  the 
American  dream.  About  as  much 
else  1 knew  in  advance  was  that 
Vegas  had  made  Bugsy  Siegel 
famous,  had  been  home  to  Elvis 
and  Frank,  and  had  spared  the 
rest  of  us  Engelbert  Humper- 
dinck and  Tom  Jones.  And.  of 
course,  it  had  driven  Hunter  S to 
drugs.  The  moralist  in  me  said  he 
had  got  it  right.  Somehow  - for 
reasons  I still  cannot  quite 
explain  - I loved  it.  For  three 
days  anyway. 

As  we  swept  up  the  drive  to 
Caesar's  Palace,  we  passed  a rep- 
lica of  one  of  Thailand's  holiest 
Buddhist  shrines.  A few  steps 
away,  half-hidden  by  the  foun- 
tains and  Italian  cypresses,  stood 
Giovanni  Bologna's  Rape  of  the 


Real  is  fake  and  fake  is  real 

T-shirts  and  shrimp  tails  are  making  way  for  Versace  gowns  and  seared  salmon.  What  is  happening  to  Las  Vegas,  asks  Philip  Stephens 


Sabines.  Why?  Don’t  ask.  If  it's 
there,  anywhere,  it's  worth  imita- 
ting seems  the  rule  in  Vegas. 

My  route  under  painted  casino 
skies  from  check-in  desk  to  lux- 
ury suite  In  the  Palace  Tower 
took  me  via  the  Appian  Way.  You 
can't  miss  Michelangelo's  David, 
the  receptionist  chirped  without 
the  slightest  hint  of  irony.  You 
can't.  But  take  a wrong  turn  and 
you  can  marvel  instead  at  boxing 
legend  Joe  Louis  - sculpted  from 
the  same  inordinately  expensive 
Carrara  marble. 

Vegas  is  an  unabashed  celebra- 
tion of  the  Incongruous.  This  par- 
cel of  the  parched  Nevada  desert 
has  more  water  than  you  have 
ever  seen  - courtesy',  I was  told, 
of  FDR's  New  Deal  and  the  Hoo- 
ver Dam.  It’s  a place  that  has 
never  learned  how  to  blush, 
where  the  real  is  fake  and  the 
hike  somehow  real. 

Walk  along  the  city's  main  bou- 
levard. known  affectionately  as 


The  Strip  for  more  likely  take  a 
limo),  and  a half-size  Eiffel  Tower 
rises  above  Lake  Como.  A full- 
size  pyramid  of  glistening  glass 
jostles  for  space  on  the  skyline 
with  a cut-out  of  Manhattan's 
Chrysler  building.  Pirate  ships  do 
battle  on  artificial  lakes,  roller- 
coasters compete  with  Arthurian 
jousts,  newly-weds  in  all  their 
finery  forgo  the  honeymoon 
suites  for  all-you-can-eat  shrimp 
and  steak  buffets.  Inside  the  cav- 
ernous casinos  night  merges  into 
day  in  a world  where  clocks  and 
exit  signs  are  banned. 

The  closest  the  place  gets  to 
good  taste  is  casino  mogul  Steve 
Wynn's  newly-opened  Bellagio 
with  its  bizarre  synthesis  of  easy- 
on-the-eye  impressionism,  Mon- 
treal's avant-garde  Cirque  du 
Solell  and  dollar  slots  veneered 
in  marble.  This  folly  cost  Wynn  a 
cool  S1.7bn,  but  class,  I was  told, 
doesn’t  come  cheap  in  Vegas. 
And  his  paintings  are  real. 


The  mobsters  <mo$L  of  themi 
have  long  gone.  Tom  hasn't.  Nor 
has  the  truly  dreadful  Jubilee 
show  at  Bally's.  I'm  not  sure 
about  Engelbert.  But  there  are- 
new  stars  and  shows,  world 
championship  title  fights,  and 
$3.000-dQllar-a-night  suites  with 
their  own  swimming  pools. 
Sumptuous  shopping  malls  are 
the  latest  thing.  So  too  are  fran- 
chises of  the  smartest  restau- 
rants on  the  east  and  west  coasts. 
Donna.  Ralph  are  Louis  are 
everywhere.  So  too  is  a master  of 
cuisine  called  Wolfgang  Puck.  I 
am  sure  I should  have  heard  of 
him.  To  say  the  consumption  is 
merely  conspicuous  is  insulting. 

Gambling,  though,  is  still  what 
really  counts.  The  town  rakes 
more  than  half  of  its  multi  billion 
dollar  annual  income  from  the 
punters'  unshakeable  conviction 
that  they  can  defy  the  laws  of 
mathematics.  Vegas  would  be 
nothing  without  the  whirr  of  the 


roulette  wheels  and  the  clatter  of 
the  craps  dice.  Here  you  measure 
the  green  baize  by  the  acre  and 
count  the  dollar  slots  by  tbe 
10,000. 

1 started  off  in  Blnion's  Lucky 
Horseshoe  casino,  which  is  down- 
town rather  than  on  The  Strip. 
Lately  there  has  been  a big  effort 
to  clean  up  the  downtown  area, 
fencing  off  hookers  and  hooked 
from  what  used  to  be  called  Glit- 
ter Gulch  and  has  been  rechris- 
tened the  Fremont  Street  Experi- 
ence. But  it's  still  downmarket. 

My  hosts  looked  askance  when 
1 eschewed  the  opulence  of.  say, 
the  Monte  Carlo  hotel  or  the  ele- 
gance (relatively  speaking,  you 
understands  of  the  Desert  Inn. 
But  The  Strip  is  the  place  to 
gawk.  Downtown  is  the  place  to 
gamble. 

In  Binion's  the  dealers  have 
names  like  George,  Donald  and 
Lisa  spelt  Leesa.  They  sport  shoe- 
lace ties  and  frilly  white  blouses. 


They  are  indulgent  of  English 
amateurs.  The  patrons,  as 
friendly  a bunch  of  Americans  as 
1 have  ever  come  across,  drink 
bourbon  and  wear  cowboy  boots. 
Over  two  long  spells  playing  and 
chatting  with  George.  Donald 
and  Leesa  I made  a few  hundred 
dollars.  Then  I lost  a little  more. 
Maybe  1 was  down  $50  at  the  end. 
It  was  the  best  $50  I have  spent. 

The  rest  of  Vegas,  though, 
wants  to  be  something  else.  Back 
in  the  1950s  and  1960s  it  was  the 
place  to  go  for  louche  adventure 
and  a peek  at  the  mobsters  and 
their  molls.  Then  in  the  late 
1980s  Tbe  Strip  decided  to  trans- 
form itself  into  the  grown-ups’ 
Disneyland.  Thus  were  built 
Treasure  Island,  “a  pirate  village 
built  on  tbe  shores  oF  the  Carib- 
bean" (sic),  the  Arthurian  Excall- 
bur.  and  the  pyramid-shaped 
Luxor  with  its  own  King  Tut’s 
tomb.  Circus  acts  and  white- 
knuckle  rides  jostled  with  craps 


tables.  Hotels  became  resorts.  ^ 
Merchandising  became  big  busi- 
ness. And  everyone  dug  lakes. 

Now  this  fastest-growing  of 
American  cities  has  decided,  on 
'another  change  of  course.  The 
Strip  is  going  upscale,  fast  Those 
tawdry  T-shirts  and  $l-shrimp 
tails  ora  making  way  for  Versace 
gowns  and  Puck’s  seared,  salmon 
with  minestrone  jus. 

The  new  mood  is  symbolised 
by  Bellagio,  whit*  Wynn  opened 
last  autumn.  It  is  a preposterous 
venture,  modelled  on  the  epony- 
mous village  nestling  on  the 
shores  of  Italy's  Lake  Como.  The 
architecture  is  Renaissance  Ral-  j 
ian,  the  paintings  mostly  19th  i 
century  Impressionist  (though  • 
Picasso  also  gets  a fair  look  in). 

But  hey,  forget  the  clatter  of  dis- 
cordant notes.  Where  else  can 
vou  watch  fountains  as  high  as 
skyscrapers  dance  to  the  strains 

of  operatic  arias? 

Wynn  sees  Beliagio’s  unres- 
trained opulence  as  the  future. 
Forget  the  slots.  Try  the  spa,  tbe 
pool,  the  restaurants  and  the  pri- 
vate gallery.  Two  other  extrava- 
gant imitations  of  European  cul- 
ture - Paris  and  the  Venetian  - 
are  soon  to  open  on  the  opposite 
side  of  The  Strip. 

As  well  as  its  Eiffel  Tower, 
Paris  promises  replicas  of  the 
Opera  House,  the  Louvre  and  Arc 
de  Triompbe.  At  the  Venetian, 
guests  will  stroll  through  the 
Doge's  Palace  and  take  gondola 
trips  on  the  canal.  It's  all  ridicu- 
lous. So  too  is  Wynn's  claim  that 
a hotel  with  more  than  3,000 
rooms  can  deliver  the  standards 
of  service  familiar  in  the  best 
European  hotels.  Ask  the  long 
lines  of  guests  queuing  at  the  * 
check-in  and  check-out  desks.  M 
You  have  to  be  a high-roller  to  T 
join  the  express  line. 

The  only  place  in  Vegas  that 
comes  close  to  European  de  luxe 
is  the  much  smaller  Desert  Inn. 
the  last  grand  survivor  of  the 
1950s,  which  has  a certain  style. 

No  matter.  This  is  a town  buQt 
on  fantasy.  And  for  two  or  three 
days  it  is  a fantasy  worth  enjoy- 
ing. When  it's  over  take  a trip  in 
a small  aircraft  over  the  Grand 
Canyon  national  park.  Stay  the 
night.  See  how  the  awesome 
force  of  nature  has  hewn  vast 
temples  and  pyramids  from  the 
red  and  ochre  rock.  Man  and 
mammon  can't  compete. 

■ Philip  Stephens’  trip  was  A, 
arranged  by  Cellet  Travel  He  flew 
courtesy  of  American  Airlines, 
which  has  five  flights  per  day 
from  London.  Fares,  via  Chicago. 

LA.  Dallas  or  Boston,  start  from 
£377  phis  tax.  The  Las  Vegas  bro- 
chure line  number  is  0990-238332. 
Eagle  Canyon  Airlines  flies  daily 
and  does  overnight  tours  to  the 
Grand  Canyon  from  Las  Vegas. 
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CAYMAN  ISLANDS 
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EUROPE 


TUNISIA  THY  RESIDENCE.  THE  EPITOME 
OF  ELEGANCE  WITH  ITS  SUPERS  BEACHFRONT 
SETTING  AND  UNIQUE  SPA  FACILITIES.  SEVEN 
NIGHTS  FROM  £620. 

Spain  htatt  regency  la  manga,  quite 

OUTSTANDING  FOR  FAMILY  AND  SPORTING 
HOLIDAYS.  SEVEN  NIGHTS  FROM  £765. 
IRELAND  THE  KILDARE  CLUB.  THE  RELAXED 
CHARM  OF  A COUNTRY  HOTEL  WITH  DELUXE 
LEISURE  FACILITIES-  THREE  NIGHTS  FROM  £515. 


01244  897  777 


YACHTING 


MONACO  GRAND  PRIX  99 

Terraces,  Accommodation,  Tows, 
VIP  and  Coiporate  Services 


ABALT TRAVEL  LTD 
Monaco- Edmhurjb 
TdOIJI  473  2598 
mwH- room  .com 


KUONI 

Dream  holiday,  think  kuoni 

Brochure:  087C0  7453664  Fax:  01306  744222 
www.kuoni.C0.uk  email:  saies@kuoni.co.uk 
Sales:  01306  747010  or  contact  your  travel  agent 


Bali  £539 

31  May  - 14  June 

5 nights 

AB  hoMaji  subject  B aaPstORs.  UK  departure  tan  bekdedL 
Local  toes  oay  I*  payable  » **»««*«■ 


Voted  by  travel  agents  "Britain's  Best  Longhau! 
Tour  Operator"  tor  the  past  17  years 


BALEARICS 


ALTERNATIVE  MALLORCA  - Luxury 
wlu  and  apartments.  mouXBn  castas 
and  fin*  daw  Hotels.  ATOL  dMZMOTA 
V9C57  T*L  Q113  Z7868C2. 

BEAUTIFUL  Vitas  with  pools  in  tea  A 
Majorca,  m unspoftt  locations,  most 
staffed.  7ft#  bast  properties  an  m 
Spanish  ChapUitf  brochure.  Tot  oi7i 
72a07Z2En»tWo»v*M«aliioom 


BEST  PRIVATE  HOLIDAY  HOUSES. 
Swimming  poote.  nouMboM  staff  and 
City  apta.  ITALY  MAJORCA  A STH 
PRANCE.  High  saason  availability, 
Rosie  Sutherland  0171  207  1527. 
Sarah  Hutchins  0171  207  6C58.  Fax 
0171 207 1309. 


PRIVATE 
YACHT  CHARTER 

uxuiy  crewed  yachts  - both  sail 
and  power  - in  the  60- 200ft 
range  and  of  the  very  highest 
calibre  available  for  charter 
Mediterranean.  Caribbean  and 
worldwide. 

C restar  Yachts  Ltd 
Colette  Street.  125  Sloan* 
Street 

London,  SW1X  9AU 
Teb  0171  730  9962 
Fax:  0171  824  8691 
E-mail:  erestaryachls  W manxom 
Member  of  MYBA 


TOUR  OF  NATAL 

12  ids.  depart  SAT  9 OCT  '99. 
Sam  Pass,  battlefields, 
game,  beach. 

Ring  for  brocftUB. 

01235813163 
Drdcot  Travel.  I 

ATA.  ABTA.  ATDL  #781. 


GREECE 


BEAUTIFUL  HOUSES  & rttea  Mb  poote 
on  the  mainland  & Islands  of  Hydra. 
Sparse*.  Paras.  Sync.  Croto.  Pamw. 
Mykonos,  Santorini.  Corfu  ft  Paxoa 
The  best  properties  are  In  ins  Greek 
Chaptere'  brochure.  Tst  0171  733J722 
Emat  info®  t9te-rflnsute.com. 
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CRUISE  TO  BERMUDA 

sugar  pmfc  feacho>  * guff 
On  (he  newly  refined 
.VwHrptflfl  Majesty 
[0.1744  Apr.  1.8.I5.21S  May. 
9 HI.  nyldUv.'  Iniu  tSMpp.'.! 

smius  frm.  £1 189  ppd! 

Ry  LiXiikA-Bu>U<fl.  one  nl  ltd. 
7rat.cruiw?  [Iras,  in  Ucnm*Li 
ioc.  [U.sJxI.Troi[crvUH(rL  lips. 
bespoke  gdfpccka$e  ataUabte 
eg  J days  from  £350  per  person 
Highduv.i  7hnW 
01816682043 
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Tail  LORBd-F' 

; WALKING  OPENVB11CLE5 

I canoeing  boating 

RIDING  NIGHT  DRIVES 
I Stay  in  small  huorkm^  lodces  and  venon 
nao  the  mld«  with  the  tel  pedes. 

! Enjoy  nnforgauNe  wMife  o)cdumctj 
' ta  an  impeccably  arranged  safari. 

1 01604  628979 

| Email  jfririrfftifriurirliiMtT'.co.uk 


J&C  Vbyapeurs 

EvchiMvc  »jlan . ire  mull  group* 

SpeiTjJi-*  safari  gunk  A vehicle 
+5omUt  Africa 

+ Kerne  + fnrCTBja  + Zambia 
+ Bras  mate  4-Matairi  +Zimbekrf 
Liuiay  aflaimtidaion  in  other  lodge, 
or  mobile  kneed  camp,  Tailnr-mjik 
rtirxTjnc-s  a»ay  from  itte  luurui  Baps 
Tel:  Q 1 235  848747 
Fax:  01235  848840 
J&C  Wryapcwv.  Buckndges 
Sun  e Courtenay.  Atwplun.  OX  14  -MW 

Higfcii  s tr  ananfnl  r.  irul  jocbls  .it 
IV  Cum*  Caginna  LiJXPILVu*uu 
Fullv  Bonded 


SPECIAL  INTEREST 


Journey  Latin  America  if 


unman 


SB 

TRAVG.  INSURANCE 


Annual  travel 


in 

jc'LOfirecccc^  CD 


GK  AME8I 

THE  UK'S  PREMIER  RANCH 
HOLIDAY  SPECIALIST 
Ittfly  lodoriv*  Ranch  Helldayn  tK  Arewa, 

Maotani,  wyomfeg,  Cotaredo  & Ttaj  tte 

tta  Cattle  Drim  6 White  Vfettr  laftag 
WJsteapurt  AAndaiD  in  Arena, 
ini'  Wyoming  tr  Montana.  mi 

!glQi93g67185<B 
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LUXURY  CRUISES  by  tn»  spodaOttn 
Savlnga  or  onhoncomontB  on  owqry 
oulse  FREE  AsL  Cnteoo  ft  Voyages  Ud 
Diet  445  0445:  Fn>.  Otftt  4S1  6677. 
Website  nww.oUsosarhMryagi^xotn. 
EmaJ:  wrtSixidsufandinyagesxrirn 


AUSTRALIA 

ULTIMATE  AUSTTRAUA,  New  Zoabiu  ft 
FjL  Cmtaa  tne  one  Epacob«t  tor  ore 
mosi  prolenelonai  advice  and 
Individually  tailored  Hmeraites  Call  to 
recahro  oar  brochures  Travel  Portfolio. 
01284  7622SSABTAV5732 
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Ghosts  of 

artists  linger 
by  the  sea 

Stewart  Dalby  explains  his  enthusiasm  for  Dieppe 


WEEKEND  FT  XXI 


, Dieppe  is  easily  the  nicest  of  the 
-.French  Channel  ports.  I am  biased. 
1 live  some  of  the  year  in  Sussex 
;and  it  is  just  10  minutes'  drive  to 
■Newhaven  and  the  ferry  to  the 
. french  port. 

, I have  been  going  there  three  or 
.•four  times  a year  for  longer  than  I 
■care  to  remember.  Lately  we  have 
been  spending  some  of  the  summer 
..holiday  thereabouts  hiring  one  of 
those  beamed  Normandy  cottages 
-that  look  like  a combination  of  a 
cut-dawn  Tudor  mansion  and  a 
, Hansel  and  Gretel  house.  We  often 
icycle  to  an  isolated  rocky  cove 
■ nearby  or  into  Dieppe  itself  to  buy 
our  picnic  Ingredients.  In  winter  I 
jot  to  the  casino,  eat.  drink,  listen 
,ito  the  jazz  at  the  Hotel  Select  on  a 
■■Friday  night  and  walk  along  the 
'lonely  seashore.  ! cannot  get 
..enough  of  the  place. 

The  first  attraction  of  Dieppe  is 
.that  the  ferry  takes  you  into  the 
town.  Having  said  tbat.  the  entry  is 
.rather  less  dramatic  and  memora- 
ble than  It  used  to  be.  Until  1994 
• the  ferry  went  into  the  port  wob- 
bling the  moored  fishing  boats  like 
..a  whale  among  the  mackerel.  If 
..you  arrived  in  the  morning  you 
could  peer  into  the  rooms  or  the 
' tall,  crusty  Edwardian  houses  ring- 
ing the  tiny  harbour  and  pick  a bar 
. or  restaurant  for  loncb. 

. . If  you  arrived  in  the  evening  you 
'.could  crass  the  grey  concrete  foot- 
bridge and  board  the  evening  train 
. to  Paris.  The  footbridge  is  gone  and 
•■the  ferry'  part  bas  been  moved  fur 
tber  out.  The  fishing  harbour  is 
_ now  a leisure  marina.  But  it  Is  only 
a feu-  minutes  walk  to  the  early 
■•morning  fish  market  and  just  a 
. two-mrnute  bus  ride  to  the  old  port. 

If  Brighton  can  be  said  to  to  have 
,.  Invented  the  British  seaside  resort, 
then  Dieppe  can  certainly  lay  claim 
to  be  the  home  of  the  French  sea- 
side. The  Duchess  of  Berry  per- 
. suaded  her  aristocratic  friends 
..  from  Paris  to  immerse  themselves 


in  the  chilly  waters  of  the  English 
Channel  in  1806. 

Eventually,  it  became  a popular 
resort  for  Parisian  families.  At  low 
tide  there  is  sand  at  the  western 
end  of  the  beach.  There  ls  also 
sand  at  Pourrille  two  miles  to  the 
west.  Again  at  low  tide  it  is  possi- 
ble to  walk  to  Pourville  under  the 
cliffs. 

Of  course,  it  is  more  than  a 
resort.  It  became  an  artists'  colony 

- Braque  and  Monet  are  but  two  of 
the  French  artists  who  worked 
there,  attracted  by  the  quality  of 
the  light  at  a time  when  the  south 
of  France  was  still  raalariaL 

The  town  enjoyed  an  Edwardian 
heyday  so  far  as  the  British  were 
concerned.  In  the  ear’  * years  of  the 
century  Dieppe  had  several  thou- 
sand British  residents.  Aubrey 
Beardsley,  the  Brighton  artist,  holi- 
dayed there.  Walter  Sickert  became 
renowned  for  his  images  of  Dieppe 

- and  notorious  for  fathering  a 
child  with  a fish  seller.  Oscar 
Wilde  was  said  to  bave  written  the 
Ballad  of  Reading  Jail  in  Dieppe's 
Swiss  CaK.  and  he  was  known  to 
have  patronised  the  Cafe  Des  Tri- 
buneatix.  a terraced  cafe  In  the 
middle  of  the  town  which  dates 
from  1709. 

The  rich  artistic  heritage  is  in 
evidence  In  the  Castle  museum 
which  stands  on  a cliff  top  over- 
looking the  wide  seashore.  There 
you  will  find  Braques,  Pissaros  and 
Sickerts  plus  a collection  of  ivory 
from  the  town’s  former  trade  with 
West  Africa 

The  ghosts  of  Wilde  and  Sickert 
Itnger  in  the  ever-so-slightly  faded 
hotels  on  the  front  with  English 
names  like  the  Epsom  and  Wind- 
sor. Just  off  the  front  the  Select  is 
run  by  an  Englishman,  Stuart 
Gale,  and  his  wife,  Cheiko. 

The  British,  were  bound  closer  to 
the  town  after  the  Dieppe  Raid  of 
August  is  1942  when  thousands  of 
Allied  troops,  mainly  Canadian. 
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Dieppe  has  a rich  artistic  heritage  the  ghosts  of  Wilde  and  Sickert  still  Infer 


were  killed  in  an  assault  on 
heavily  defended  German  posi- 
tions. The  anniversary  is  cele- 
brated each  year  in  August  and 
there  are  reminders  of  the  raid 
around  Dieppe  and  in  the  war  cem- 
eteries outside  the  town. 

Dieppe's  real  joy  is  its  restau- 
rants. There  are  more  than  100  in 
the  town  of  36.MX).  making  one  for 
every  360  people.  There  is  a strong 
emphasis  on  seafood  with  Alormtie 
Dieppotse.  fish  hotpot,  on  many 
menus.  Also  not  to  be  missed  is  the 
Saturday  market,  when  the  town 
centre  streets  becomes  one  great 
emporium,  with  villagers  from  the 
surrounding  countryside  and  vege- 
tables, olives,  cheeses,  honey  - you 
name  it 


General  information 

■ Getting  there:  Dieppe  is  daftaltaly  best  approached  from  the  sea.  Haverspeed 
plans  to  provide  » ten-hoar  feet  tony  from  April  23,  three  times  a day  farm 
Hwntowon.  The  Super  Seacat  holds  880  pawangeta  and  180  care.  Tat  0990  240 
241.  Am  wK  start  at  £8  return  for  day- trip  fact  passengers  during  the  week, 
£12  on  a Saturday.  Fw  a car  wftti  up  to  nine  people  ft  wW  be  £39  tar  a day  hip, 
five-day  returns  until  Jane  30  from  £89,  WTnr  dune,  £9SL  Apex  toe,  return  alter 
any  period  but  with  specified  dates,  £149. 

■ Dieppe  toufst  information  +33  2 35  84 11  77. 

■ Csstia  Kosaura  +33  2 36  84 19  76.  ' 

■ Ferry  Terminal  +33  2 35  QG  39  «L 

■ Some  favourite  rastawants,  appnnfrnate  (Rice  par  head  k>  brackets: 
Newhaven,  53  Quaf  Henry  IV,  tel  +33  2 35  84  89  .72  (FFr70);  La  Normandy,  16 
Roe  DBqnasna,  2 35  JM  27 18  (FFrfiOfc  Las  Ecandes  129  Qnaf  Henry,  +33  2 35  84 
67  67  (fTifiS);  Cafe  SWsse,  19  Arcades  da  la  Bouse  +33  Z35  04 10  68  (FFr60). 


UPDATE 


Be  a flasher  in 
a Spanish  cave 


□ CAVE  ATQGE  VALE:  The 
famous  eavg-jm lutings  at 
Altamira,  northern  Spain, 
have  had  restricted  access 
for  years;  from  next  year 
they  close  altogether.  Last 
chance  to  see  them  with 
Andante  Travels  (+44 
01980-610555).  one  of  the  rare 
operators  allowed  in.  Six 
days  from  June  3 costs  £875; 
bring  a flashlight. 

□ DO  BUY:  Shopping 
Festival  time  in  Dubai,  until 
April  14,  sees  bargains  at 
1200  outlets  across  the 
emirate,  and  a Nissan  4WD 
given  away  every  day  to  a 
lucky  shopper.  Special 
packages  at  the  Hyatt 
Regency  begin  at  $148  per 
room  plus  tax  (tel: 
0345-581666);  and  Emirates 
airline  will  let  you  fly  an 
extra  10  kilos  of  baggage  free 
when  you  leave. 

□ CAVALIER  APPROACH: 
The  English  Civil  War 
returns  to  Devon  on  April  l 
when  the  1646  Civil  War 
Experience  opens  in  Great 
Torrlngton,  scene  of  the  last 
big  battle  of  the  conflict. 
Interactive  displays  on  war 
and  peace,  costumed  guards, 
and  a 17th-century  Physic 
Garden  to  visit:  open  all 
year,  details  from 
01805-622373. 

□ SUN*N,SKL  Riksgransen 
in  Swedish  Lapland  is  the 
world’s  morst  northerly  ski 
resort;  the  action  goes  on 
well  Into  summer,  and  from 
May  21  to  July  the  lifts  open 
from  10pm  to  lam  so  you  can 
ski  under  the  midnight  sun. 
The  King  of  the  Hills 
snowboarding  competition  is 
held  from  May  27  to  29.  How 
to  get  there?  Call  the 
Swedish  Tourism  Council  on 
0171-8705600. 

□ PICK  VAN  DYCK: 

Painter  Anthony  Van  Dyck 
was  born  400  years  ago;  1999 
is  his  year  in  Antwerp, 
which  will  hold  10 
exhibitions  of  his  work. 
Prospect  (0171-486  5705) 
offers  trips  on  Eurostar. 


including  two  nights  at  a 
four-star  hotel  and  timed 
tickets  to  the  main 
exhibition,  from  £199. 

□ OTWCNROS:  Climb  the 
Munros  of  Ireland  all  the 
mountains  over  3.000ft  on  a 
walking  holiday  with  Irish 
Ways  (+353  55  274T9J.  Less 
strenuous  itineraries  also  . 
available,  on  guided  or 
independent  tours,  from  £290 
for  six  nights. 

Q LAVA  BOYS:  A 
Splendours  of  Sicily  walking 
holiday  with  Headwater 
(01606-813367)  will  take  you 
up  - safely  - to  see  Mount 
Etna,  currently  active,  as 
well  as  Greek  and  Roman 
ruins  and  unvisited 
countryside.  From  £997  for 
seven  nights'  half-board. 

□ CHUG  OVER  CHINA: 
Cross  China  in  the  Marco 
Polo  Express  train  this 
September,  six  mahogany- 
and-brass  sleepers  plus 
restaurants  and  lounge  cars, 
pulled  by  a steam  engine.  A 
15-day  journey  with  Steppes 
East  (01285-810267)  calls  at 
Beijing.  Xian.  Urumchi  and 
Other  exotic  places  and  costs 
from  £3.995. 

□ ARRIVA  A RIVA:  Stay  in 
lovely  Riva  on  Italy's  Lake 
Garda,  join  the  evening 
passeggiolo,  eat  pasta,  with 
Lakes  & Mountains 
(01329-844405):  from  £141  for 
a drive-yourself  week. 

□ FLOWER  POWER:  Stroll 
through  the  spring  flowers 
of  Corfu  with  author  Hilary 
Paipeti:  Travel  a la  Carte  has 
just  added  extra  holidays.  A 
week  from  May  17  costs  from 
£369  including  flights  and 
accommodation  and  four 
days  of  four-hour  walks.  Tel 
01635-201140. 

□ GARDENS  of  South-East 
England  - almost  50  - are 
listed  in  a new  map  guide, 
free  from  the  tourist  board 
on  01892-540786. 

John  Westbrooks 


TRAVEL 


AUSTRALIA 


UPGRADE  D0WNUNDER 


It  mates  a world  of 
difference  to  Australia 
and  New  Zealand 


Planning  in  fly  out  to  .Vnflnlb  or 
Ken-  Zealand?  Then  w hy  noi 
consider  upgrading  from  ivconam.v. 

From  an  Mule  as  £2-19  more  you'll 

t enjoy  priority  hoarding. 

ron  Icgroon,  wider 
i mu,  «epciw 

menus  and  a higher  standard  oT  service. 

Which BAunjUD'O arrive  Dowtmnder  fall 
' •■'***•  • of  get  lip  and  go! 


Select 


ITALY 


* Independently  with  easy-to-toliow  route  booklets  and  a Heart 
Manager  on  calL 

« Escorted:  highest  quality  walking  trips  in  Europe. 

ALTERNATIVE 

FlTRAVHL  group  £2S9  * woek 

01865  315663 


ITALY 

Some  of  the  finest  private  sflte  & 
farmhouses  «tth  swimming  pools  : 

some«thT  Courts,  j 
throughout  lak 
Inrivalfed  local 
knowledge  trf- 
each  property. 


LnsuflnnnKcwi 


atUDGEWJTCR'S  W**c  My.  26  yea n 
Hpamnc*  couDftywde  to  coast  Tbr 
coJtiplala  taUKilOB  Private  villas. 
: farmhouse*.  and  hate* 

Tuscany.  Un*ita  Lake  Garta,  Romo. 
ABTA  DOZU  Tel  0161  TO?  8735. 
wimJntgatvaHtmalaUA 


GERMANY 


SERVANT  - 0*uy  «wf  h*1**  •nt* 
trtWaaBoesMflsIouwuWoC&Qsetw; 
-TtevdOaeOW  02900 AflW  HEM 
AIOLawr  WA  c p«»7dea#  wa*. 


Farmhouse  by  the  Sea 

On  Monte  Aifemirw,  a wild  and 
beautiful  vomer  Tttw»},  2 trn.  ntfj 
of  Rome  Bttffl  ust o (he  no&flOUK 
jest  above  the  set.  a 3 min  walk  to 
the  buck.  Other  villas  fix  2-14. 

VDIas  Argemario.  ! 
Tel.  0181  937  99 lg 
0181  747  8545 


TUVCAMV,  CARAUHO  (one  hour  tram 
Funtem  Airport!  VS*  {i*Osm)  will  0 
bads.  2 bethroonu,  ana  nectar*  path  a 
ran  hom  i a June  urtl  30tfi  Sapt  (nsn  z 
MrtsL  Ttt  0039  « 51  SltOS  RmMes. 


TUSCANY  4 THE  AMALFI  COAST 
Villas.  htimhousM  & apanmanta. 
many  with  pools,  meal  a talhnf. 
Tuscany.  Umtma.  Poanano  A Capri, 
Roma.  Fioronc*.  Vs  rues.  The  beat 
prapartM*  an  a the  Data-.  Chapters' 
hfochura.  Tel.0171  7220  722 
Ema*  MoOvU-nrAfeeam 


FAR  EAST 


VIETNAM,  CHINA.  CANBOOU,  Lao*. 
Burma.  Indonesia,  Thailand  and 
Muaycu  Unique  Escorted  Group  & 
TWior  Mads  HoSdm.  Aston  Journeys 
oieotzu  ass  ATOLteir 


curtAnu 


wiU+em  PUpilhfe. 
MiBjni  ulna 
die  iom*c  aad 
»wnmT  ijcyv  ■<  ihr 
n*jn«mr>  DHu 
K4A*n  Dnaiarue 

-UdtaoenH  Namtu 

TH  0181945900* 

F«  MSI  W 9*27 

fretflisMHMWawaaMli 


TaUo*-H*4m  Safaris 


Erjoy  buy  M Houston  In  oAM 
camp*  end  tags*  "ftp  todsas.  euperii 
gama  rienkig  fcom  vatydas.  basts, 
on  feel  w on  homausefc.  Foto*  toe 
»Hh  a wask  on  a trepwa  Wand... 
TMoiaassnEsa  fkotsbo* 
EhubIi  xfsriOttefs^wnoBjnjA 
xwjt  ygmag  TTwtL  ere  arOL  *au 


B 0K70  7S7  M 

LlHal.  nhta»ilio<v«w£<ObitwHriiii 


X ExperiAyHBokM  Safaris  in  ft 

M Hro  H TCUVIII  M 

» pt  mNwruio«is»*eH-<Hve  D 

I l L-BJ--  ■ 

w *on»i  oonnoyi 

^ to  Zbribobara,  NonuUa  and  8 

£ South  Africa  to  our  nriqiMir  5 

Z tuwriou.  Land  Royers.  R 
3 84,925  hrl  4 dm  | 

n Cerfewsrifii  gaida,  9 
S 0^45  tor  two,  three  or  low,  K 
£ afftodtiriM>,aaeaprfi^)hft.  £ 

AFRICA  KXPiORBR 

motOISI  987  8742 tea assooiw. 


LATIN  AMERICA 


GOING  TO  ARGENTINA? 

Nobody  eoHrs  the  country  llhe 

AERQLXNBASABGBNT2NAS 

With  St*  flights  weakly  frrjnv  Heathrow,  conoecUm  via  Madrid 
on  ail  other  days  and  an  axtaiuiire  network  of  flights 
within  Argentina,  you  esumot  chooee  a better  ahUne. 

Eqiqy  SotrihAoserican  hospitality  tba  moznantymi  lean  BaathnnK 
Why  wait  until  yon  get  than? 


YOUH  NAXUHAL  CHOICE  TO  ARGENTINA 
Contact  your  Travel  Afoot  or  oah  8171 4M  lOU 
H Conduit  Straat,  London  W1EWD 


DISCOVER  THE  g 

ISLES  Of  — 

v-r:i'j;ll  SV’AilU,.’.  .Jlid 
l.i  :J  ' ! rn!  '.it  0r::i-:  mi 

Sctllonian  III 

T'  IVlI/J B P3 


FLIGHTS 


South  America 


Adventures  in  Ecuador, 
Andes  and  Galapagos  Islands 
• Plus  Peru,  Chile  St  Antarctica 
• Trilar-tnade  ItmemWscafaa  diving 
David  HORWELL'S 
Qstapqpn  Adramuc  Tuan 
Oqt  FT.  37-39  Gnu  GaUdlbnl  Soeri. 
LwdmSEI  (S3  . . p*-, 

TUIFSk  0171  261  «H0  dgjggj. 
cxndi 

(SaeaVaasstcncisni  mwSajp 
ATOL37M 


SAILING 


ISLES  OF  SCILLY  0345  1 05555 

hllp./Arww.btoHifrcilly-liwI.nB.iih 


LONDON 

THE 

MINI' 


Serviced  Apartments 
throughout  London  whether 
your  suy  is  for  a 
day,  a month  or  a year 


E-mail  '•ales (?* aportjnero.gu.uk 


COLOMBIA 

COLOMBIA 

Otsoow  S New  Wofkt 
See  OOLOtHA.  sea  SOUTH  AMEF9CAI 
ECOLATII4A  - truty  a apKtafat 


0181W984S0. 

arateireOwlnlomBtcom 


• (fK  m Araic  Circle -May 

• Spinbergen  ex.  Tron&o 
June.  Special  price 

m PobrChailcnpLArctieco 
Antarctic.  June  - December 

• Millennium  specad  to  Antarctic 
Peninsula.  January. 

UVi  Ladtadts  Ltd 
01962  772252  or 07970318  0U 
wnsunald4»lBt*raadonaUaiB 

INDIA 


INDIA 


Faro,  Lisbon 
& Porto 

£167 

p.p. 

w ith  o\7lion  ol  ? dnys 

poiiijilimcmar;,  AVIS  car  hire 


Scheduled  return  flights  from  Heathrow.  Two  adults 
must  travel  together  and  include  a Saturday  night  stay 
For  reservations  or  a brochure,  cdl 

TAP  Air  Portugal  on  0171  828  0262 

or  contact  your  travel  agent. 


U0r  PORTUGAL 

■fB*eheya»Saiwid^aA<laaMaairwyha»«Broaafa«rfa»li»°[— ■ 


OVERSEAS  TRAVEL 


SINGLE? 


Why  travel  alone? 

Join  a group  with  Solo’s, 

the  specialist  tour  operator  for  single  people. 

All  age  groups  28  - <Jyrs 

“Both  London  and  Manchester  flights  available". 


0I8|  951  2811  AJQL0S69 

www.8QlaaivaHdays.co.uk 
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FINANCIAL  TIMES  WEEKEND  APRIL 
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SPORTING  PROFILE 


Any  assessment  of  golfer 
Mark  O'Meara's  career  at  the 
start  of  last  season  would 
have  acknowledged  the 
steady  accumulation  of  vic- 
tories during  the  course  of 
his  16  years  on  tour,  but  con- 
cluded that  when  it  came  to 
the  major  championships  he 
was  short  of  the  right  stuff. 

The  evidence  was  damn- 
mg.  O'Meara  had  played  in 
56  majors  to  that  point  with 
two  third-place  finishes  the 
best  he  had  achieved.  In  nei- 
ther instance  bad  there  been 
any  prospect  of  victory. 

As  he  had  just  turned  41, 
there  was  no  reason  to 
believe  things  would  change, 
so  what  happened  last  sea- 
son ranks  among  the  most 
remarkable  of  all  golfing 
transformations. 

First.  O'Meara  birdied 
three  of  the  last  four  holes  at 
the  US  Masters  at  Augusta 
to  shed  his  journeyman's 
clothes  for  ever  and  don  the 
winner's  green  Jacket  If  that 
was  not  startling  enough,  he 
followed  it  by  winning  the 
British  Open  at  Birkdale  in 
similarly  impressive  circum- 
stances, prevailing  in  a four- 
hole  play-off. 

Thus  a lucrative,  if  ulti- 
mately ordinary,  profes- 
sional life  had  been  trans- 
formed into  one  that  caused 
rivals,  writers  and  golfing 
historians  alike  to  look  at 
O'Meara  with  renewed 
respect. 

How  did  he  manage  to  pull 
off  such  a coup?  The  answer 
lies  in  an  unlikely  alliance 
with  Tiger  Woods,  and  while 
much  has  been  written 
regarding  what  the  patriar- 
chal O'Meara  has  done  for 
the  brilliantly  gifted  Woods, 
too  little  has  been  said  about 
the  benefits  that  have  flowed 
the  other  way. 


Since  Woods  joined  the 
tour  in  1996  the  pair  have 
become  close  friends.  Both 
live  in  the  same  exclusive 
Florida  neighbourhood  of 
Isleworth.  and  Woods  often 
goes  to  dinner  with  O’Meara 
and  bis  family.  On  the 
course  they  practise 
together  away  from  the  tour 
they  play  friendly  matches. 

Before  he  met  Woods. 
O'Meara  had  been  happy 
with  the  millions  that  had 
flowed  into  his  bank  account 
and  satisfied,  too.  with  tbe 

Before  he  met  Woods, 
O'Meara  had  been 
a touch  adrift  of  the 
elite,  and  could  live 
his  life  anonymously 


status  he  enjoyed:  a player  a 
touch  adrift  of  the  elite,  who 
accordingly  could  live  his 
life  anonymously. 

Woods  changed  all  that. 
Suddenly  O'Meara  found 
himself  alongside  a practice 
partner  oblivious  to  any- 
thing but  the  heady  glory  of 
winning.  "Tiger  definitely 
had  an  effect  on  the  way  I 
approached  the  game.” 
O’Meara  says. 

"J  think  watching  him  at 
close  quarters  raised  my 
own  game  a notch.  We 
would  be  playing  practice 
matches  for  not  much 
money,  but  his  desire  to  win 
any  game  rubbed  off  on  me.” 

O'Meara  went  from  1992  to 
1995  without  a victory,  but 
from  his  first  meeting  with 
Woods  in  1996  he  has  been  a 
prolific  winner.  He  claimed 
two  titles  that  year  and 


SPORT  / MOTORING 


Star  trek  for 
a journeyman 

Derek  Lawrenson  explains  how.  a dose  friendship  with  the  mighty  Tiger 
Woods  propelled  middle-aged  Mark  O'Meara  to  golfing  greatness 


three  more  in  1997.  Could  he 
transfer  such  form  to  the  set- 
ting of  a major  champion- 
ship? 

Few  people  thought  so, 
particularly  at  Augusta, 
where  O'Meara  had  long  pro- 
fessed a dislike  of  the  Mas- 
ters set-up.  believing  the 
slick  greens  to  be  too  close 
to  being  tricked  up. 

Instead  it  was  Woods  who 
garnered  the  headlines  in 
the  approach  to  the  tourna- 
ment as  he  prepared  to 
defend  the  title  be  had 
claimed  by  an  astonishing  12 
strokes  the  year  before. 
Woods,  though,  could  not 
tame  an  errant  driver,  nor  a 
wayward  putter. 

With  a bandful  of  holes  to 
complete  it  was  David  Duval 
who  set  the  mark . one 
O'Meara  could  tie  with  two 
birdies  in  tbe  last  four  holes. 
He  got  them  at  the  15th  and 
tbe  17th.  and  went  to  tbe 
last  hole  requiring  a par 
four.  Such  a task  has  proved 
beyond  many  men  who  have 
never  won  a major  before, 
let  alone  one  who  was  41  and 
bad  never  been  a serious 
contender. 

O'Meara's  nerve  held.  A 
perfect  drive  was  followed 
by  an  iron  towards  the  safe 
portion  of  the  green.  Now  he 
was  20ft  away  with  a putt  for 
the  Masters.  Putting  has 
always  been  the  strongest 
part  of  O'Meara's  game. 

Of  his  contemporaries,  per- 
haps only  Ben  Crenshaw  and 
Severiano  Ballesteros  are  his 
equals  in  that  department. 
The  putt  bad  3ft  of  break 
from  right  to  left  and 
O'Meara  judged  it  perfectly, 
the  ball  falling  into  the  hale 
with  its  last  breath.  A jour- 
neyman no  more. 

Golf  is  no  different  from 
any  other  sport  in  that  confl- 
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WaterKower 


The  most 
refined 
exercise 
machine 


deuce  maketh  a man.  At  the 
British  Open  last  July 
O’Meara,  armed  with  a win- 
ner's seif-belief,  found  him- 
self on  a Birkdale  course 
where  be  had  already  won 
one  European  tour  event  and 
finished  third  when  the 
Open  was  last  there  in  1991. 

Again  the  headlines  went 
to  Woods,  at  least  in  the 
build-up.  and  even  on  the 
final  day  he  chipped  in  on 
the  final  hole  to  set  the  club- 


All  WEATHBt  CARDEN  TRAMPOLINES 

fun  and  fitness 

in  your  garden 
this  year! 


house  target.  But  again  tbe 
title  went  to  O'Meara,  one 
stroke  ahead  of  his  friend. 

All  told.  O’Meara  has  aver- 
aged about  1,000  miles  a day 
in  pursuit  of  his  new-  celeb- 
rity. and  now  finds  himself 
back  next  week  where  it  all 
began  at  the  US  Masters, 
(hough  he  will  discover  a 
radically  different  Augusta 
to  the  course  upon  which  he 
won  last  year. 

Three  holes  have  been 
lengthened  to  try  to  cope 
with  the  distance  that  play* 
ers  hit  the  ball  these  days. 
Even  more  revolutionary  is 
the  advent  of  an  inch  of 
rough  alongside  each  fair- 
way - the  first  time  this 
defence  has  been  used  at 
Augusta  since  the  course 
opened  in  1934. 

O’Meara  greets  the  news 
of  these  changes  in  charac- 
teristic fashion.  “I  always 
thought  tbe  course  favoured 
long  hitters  like  Tiger  and 
David  Duval  and  all  these 


alternations  make  it  even 
more  tbe  case.  1 think  my 
chances  of  defending  are 
pretty  slim,  to  be  honest."  he 
says. 

It  is  a quote  straight  Cram 
the  school  of  psychology  pre- 
sided over  by  Manchester 
United  manager  Alex  Ferg- 
uson: downplay  your  own 
chances  at  the  expense  of 
your  rivals.  It  is  one 
O’Meara  is  fond  of  employ- 
ing. He  is  never  happier  than 
when  talking  about  Woods 
and  their  friendship,  not  just 
because  of  his  genuine  fond- 
ness for  Tiger  but  because  it 
means  he  does  not  have  to 
talk  about  himself. 

Before  last  season  it  could 
have  been  argued  that 
O’Meara  had  plenty  to  be 
modest  about,  but  becoming 
the  oldest  player  to  win  two 
majors  in  tbe  same  season 
amply  demonstrated  that  in 
his  dotage  he  is  more  than 
capable  of  looking  after  him- 
self. 


MICHAEL  THOMPSON-NOEL 
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I Lust  for  victory  on  the 
race-track  is  one  thing.  But 
! there  must  be  those  who  are 
wondering  whether  the 
I unparalleled  and  bizarre 
competitiveness  displayed  by 

Dubai’s  crown  prince, 
General  Sheikh  Mohammed 
I bin  Rashid  al  Maktoum.  has 
not  teetered  into  full-blown 
eccentricity,  even  dottiness. 

How  many  racehorses  does 

Sheikh  Mohammed  need? 

How  many  more  billions  of 
dollars  will  he  and  Dubai’s 
oil-rich,  horse-mad  Maktoum 
family  spend  on  racing? 

Already,  thousands  of 
horses  have  passed  through 
their  hands.  The  Maktoum 
racing  operation, 
spearheaded  by  Sheikh 
Mohammed  - or  Sheikh  Mo 
as  he  is  known  in 
disrespectful  corners  of  the 
world's  race-tracks  - is  the 
most  richly  funded  operation 
1 in  racing’s  history. 

Yet  Sheikh -Mohammed 
wants  more.  More  horses, 
more  victories,  more 
champions,  more  acclaim. 
Over  the  years,  there  have 
been  grumblings  in  Britain 
about  tbe  extravagant 
muscle  power  and  numerical 
strength  of  the  Maktoum 
empire,  and  complaints  that 
its  dominance  of  British 
racing  - purchased  at 
breathtaking  cost  - was 
unsporting. 

These  complaints  seemed 
undeserved  so  long  as  the 
Maktoums  bought  unraced 
yearlings  at  auction  or  bred 
their  own  horses  at  their 
many  stud  farms.  But  in 
recent  tin-ms  Sheikh 
Mohammed  has  seemed 
increasingly  frantic  in  his 
I search  for  success,  buying 
other  owners'  champion 
horses  to  race  in  his  name. 

Sheikh  Mo’s  love  of  his 
horses  was  displayed  at 
Dubai's  Nad  Al  Sheba 
race-track  last  Sunday 
evening,  at  the  fourth 
I winning  of  the  liVmile 
! Dubai  Cup,  the  world's 
i richest  race.  The  Dubai  Cup 
had  a total  purse  last 
Sunday  of  $5m,  including 

HOW  TO  PUNT  IT 


I almost  tainted  Ihts  week  when  a 
ipsto  suggested  backing  tt»  nine 
hottest  favourites  in  European 
soccer  tjiaSfytng  matches.  All  nine 
were  odds-oi,  meaning  you  win  less 
than  your  steke.  This  can  be  a 
ninousty  decadent  activity.  Indeed, 
most  professional  bettors  would 
never  dream  ot  betting  odds-on. 

One  of  the  nine  was  Spain,  which 
was  1-20  to  beet  San  Marina  That 


$3m  to  the  winner.  But  it  is  a 
peculiar  business,  very  . 
much  a Maktoum  family  •* 
affair,  run  on  their  very  own  * 

race-track- And  four  of  the  " 
eight  runners  were  1 

Maktoum-owned,  including  - [ 
the  winner.  Almutawakel 
which  was  flawlessly  ridden  ■« 
by  English  jockey  Richard  . 
Hills.  ‘1 

In  the  winner's  enclosure,  <*• 
Almutawakel  was  greeted  by^ 
jubilant  Maktoum  family  "J 
members  and  their  huge 
entourage.  A police  band  > ■ 

played  as  the  winner,  a 
handsome,  brave,  glossily  fit 
and  strikingly  laid-back 
4-year-old  colt  by  a stallion  - ‘ 
called  Machiavellian,  was  * 
led  round  and  round  by  an  cl- 
exultant  Sheikh  Mohammed  - 
and  by  tbe  colt’s  real  owner, «, 
one  of  his  brothers,  Sheikh 
Hamdan.  *• 

Although  the  Maktoum 
racing  empire  is,  like  Dubai  •' 
itself,  a family  affair,  it  is 

Sheikh  Mohammed  - ^ 

imperious,  sometimes 
mercurial  and  haughty  but 
also,  when  he  chooses  to  be, 
ironic,  almost  droll  - who  ■** 
calls  the  shots. 

Two  days  before  the  « 
running  of  the  Dubai  Cup. 
the  great  firepower  of  the  - 
Maktoum  empire  was  shown  * 
to  racing  journalists  early  in 
the  morning  at  the  family’s  •• 
private  stables  when  40  of  ■" 
their  finest  horses  were  ’’ 
breezed  round  the  training  •" 
track.  They  included 
champions  and  J 

champions-in-waiting  who  ’ 
have  been  wintering  in 
Dubai  and  whose  combined 
value  may  not  have  been  far 
short  of  SlOOrn.  Soon,  the 
whole  gang  will  be  airlifted 
to  their  various  summertime'  • 
training  stables,  mainly  in  1 
northern  Europe  and  the  US.-* 
Some  observers  doubted 
whether  40  horses  of  such 
quality  had  ever  been  on  *• 
view  like  that  before.  Yet 
there  will  be  many  more  to 
come,  for  in  Sheikh  Mo’s 
words  the  Maktoum  success 
story  "has  no  finishing  line.  "■ 
We  are  still  galloping.” ' ' 


is,  the  booldes  were  offering  El  In 
winnings  in  every  £20  you  staked. 
According  to  the  tipster,  Spain  ware 
to  be  teemed  with  eight  other  Euro 
hotshots  In  an  accumutator  that 
would  satisfy  "every  money-buyer's 
wildest  dreams". 

Apparently,  the  bet  wwdd  have 
paid  combined  odds  Of  2.2  to  i.  But 
you  would  have  been  mad  to  risk 
your  hard-earned  money.  M.T-N 
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TREADMILL? 

let  the  UK's  Leading 
Treading!  Specialist  help  you 
make  the  Right  Choice 

FuS  installation  & delivery  available 


Freephone 


.11  models  SUPERfTRAMP 

from  £229  TdOOOWMo" 

FAX:  01884  841319  • wwwjupertramp.ca.uk 
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Three-pointed  star  outshines  Rolls 


As  the  long,  aristocratic 
snout  emerged  from  my 
driveway,  a Saab  coming  up 
the  hill  slowed  to  a standstill 
and  the  driver  waved  me 
out.  Later  that  day,  at  Ling- 
field  races,  punters  gathered 
to  admire  my  car  with  the 
reverence  accorded  to  a 
great  work  of  art. 

But  at  the  supermarket,  a 
woman  in  a tatty  old  smoker 
thought  tbe  Rolls  was  going 
to  get  in  her  way.  I stopped 
at  once  and  she  shot  trium- 
phantly across  my  bows,  her 
face  fUll  of  envy  and  class 
hatred. 

My  car?  The  latest 
Rolls-Royce  Silver  Seraph. 
No  other  make  could  excite 
such  a mix  of  emotions  or 
. Imbue  this  driver  at  any  rate 
with  so  profound  a sense  of 
noblesse  oblige.  It  is  a car 
one  cannot  drive  badly.  To 
do  so  would  be  like  maltreat- 
ing a fine  horse. 

Launched  just  over  a year 
ago,  the  Silver  Seraph  was 
hailed  as  the  first  new 
Rolls-Royce  for  a generation. 
Gone  was  the  monstrous, 
much  modified  American  V8 
engine.  In  its  place  was  a 
5.0-litre  BMW  V12  and  a Ger- 
man 5-speed  automatic. 

Rolls-Royce  makes  much 
of  the  styling  changes  but,  in 
fact,  the  Silver  Seraph  looks 
not  unlike  its  immediate  pre- 
decessors. the  Silver  Dawn 
and  Silver  Spur,  except  for  a 
smaller  radiator  and  the 
rounded-ofl  corners  of  its 
bodywork.  The  way  it  per- 
forms is  not  much  different, 
either. 

It  accelerates  vigorously, 
with  a soft  hum,  and  is  at  its 
tranquil  best  on  motorways. 
On  crumbling  country  roads 
the  ride  can  be  quite  rest- 
less; you  feel  and  hear  the 
tyres  thumping  into  potholes 
and  over  broken  edges.  But 
it  does  handle  more  sharply 
than  earlier  Rolls-Royces. 

In  town,  it  is  ponderous 
and,  because  of  its  poor 


steering  lock,  difficult  to 
park.  One  yearns  for  a chauf- 
feur. At  more  than  6ft  tall 
and  long  in  the  leg.  1 found 
the  driving  position  unrea- 
sonably cramped;  I needed  at 
least  two  more  inches  rear- 
ward seat  adjustment. 
(Incredibly,  the  tiny  Volks- 
wagen Lupo  town  car  I used 
in  parallel  with  the  Silver 
Seraph  had  a much  better 
driving  position  and  far 
more  generous  leg.  foot  and 
headroom.) 

As  always,  the  main 
appeal  of  the  Rolls-Royce  is 
its  interior.  The  craftsman- 
ship of  the  cabinet  makers 
who  produce  the  wood- ve- 
neered fascia,  console  and 
interior  trim  is  unequalled. 


er’s  requirements). 

But  currently,  the  S -class 
is  the  world’s  best  luxury 
saloon,  full  stop.  For  the 
price  of  a Silver  Seraph  you 
could  have  a brace  of  S-500s, 
with  enough  left  over  to  buy 
a new  runabout  for  tbe 
nanny. 

Inside,  the  S-500  Is  hugely 
roomy,  with  as  much  leg- 
room  for  rear  passengers  as 
large  cars  offered  in  the  days 
when  the  back  seat  was 
above  the  axle.  The  leather- 
trimmed  seats  are  softer  and 
more  comfortable  than  the 
Silver  Seraph's:  a tall  driv- 
er's legs  and  feet  are 
uncramped.  Surprisingly, 
boot  capacity  is  no  better 
than  the  Silver  Seraph's. 


The  Mercedes  S-class  is  the  world’s  best  luxury 
saloon,  full  stop.  For  the  price  of  a Rolls-Royce 
Silver  Seraph  you  could  have  a brace  of  S-SOOs 


So  is  the  skill  of  the  uphol- 
sterers and  the  quality  of  the 
Connolly  hides  they  use  for 
the  seats. 

A cynic  would  call  the  Sil- 
ver Seraph  an  anachronism, 
a gas  guzzler  (reckon  on  at 
best  I2mpg  or  23^1/iOOkm  If 
used  mainly  In  town)  that 
demonstrates  the  owner  is 
rich  enough  to  spend 
£155,000  on  super-luxurious 
personal  transport 

Immediately  before  I had 
the  Silver  Seraph  for  a week- 
end I had  driven  to  Geneva 
and  back  in  a £74,040  long- 
wheelbase  Mercedes-Benz 
S-500.  Even  surmounted  by 
its  characteristic  three- 
pointed  star  symbol,  it  is  not 
exclusive  enough  to  turn 
heads,  nor  does  it  have  a 
hand-made  interior  for 
admirers  to  swoon  over.  It  Is 
an  off-the-peg  car,  not  semi- 
bespoke  (50  per  cent  of  Rolls- 
Royces  are  altered  during 
manufacture  to  suit  the  buy- 


Whereas  the  traditionally- 
laid  out  minor  controls  and 
instruments  of  the 
Rolls-Royce  are  an  ergono- 
mist’s nightmare,  those  in 
tbe  Mercedes-Benz  are  mod- 
els of  clarity  and  efficiency. 

Air  suspension  gives  the 
S-500  a superbly  shock-absor- 
bent, self-levelling  ride  on  all 

kinds  of  surface.  In  town  and 
on  winding  minor  roads  it 
feels  so  much  lighter  on  its 
feet  than  the  Silver  Seraph 
one  forgets  it  is  of  similar 
size.  Only  on  coarsely  tex- 
tured roads  does  tyre  noise 
obtrude  at  speed.  For  much 
of  the  2.000km  return  jour- 
ney. mainly  on  autoroutes,  I 
set  the  cruise  control  at 
8lmph  U30kph)  and  was 
rewarded  with  a Fuel  con- 
sumption of  nearly  24  mpg 
(11. 81 /100km).  It  would,  of 
course,  be  much  thirstier  In 
town. 

The  future  of  Rolls-Royce 
has  been  unclear  since  BMW 


and  Volkswagen  squabbled 
over  the  remains  after  Vick-* 
ers  had  disposed  of  the  com-’ 
pany  last  summer.  The  deal" 
then  gave  VW  the  rights  to 
use  Rolls-Royce  and  Bentley- 
names  until  2002,  after1- 
which  BMW  had  the  rights'" 
to  Rolls-Royce  and  VW  to  • 
Bentley.  Whether  this  wilL  d 
satisfy  Ferdinand  Piech,*’  ^ 
VW’s  acquisitive  supremo.'’'- 
re mains  to  be  seen. 

Tt  is  a safe  bet,  though  that 
the  Silver  Seraph  will  be  the* 
shortest-lived  model  in  the- 
marque's  history.  Future  , 
Rolls-Royce  cars  will  have  i 

the  underpinnings  of  posh  - 
BMW  or,  conceivably,  VW. 

Diehards  will  ask:  why  not 
keep  going  with  a Silver  Ser-* 
aph,  upgraded  as  necessary? 
Realists  say  that  would  be  - 
even  less  practical  than  re-1' 
equipping  the  former  Royal 
Yacht  Britannia  with  gas-' 
turbines  to  give  her  a new— 
lease  on  life  Instead  of  pen-~ 
sioning  her  off. 

Actually.  Rolls-Royce’s" 
gradual  decline  could  be 
foreseen  many  years  ago- 
when  the  rich  no  longer  M 
bought  a luxury  car  chassis' 
and  had  the  body  made  by  a 
coachbuilder.  ’ 

What  kind  of  cars  will 
Rolls-Royces  be  if  BMW  does" 
retain  the  right  to  make* 
them  after  2003?  Take  a look 
at  an  Alpina.  The  raw  mate- 
rials from  which  these  ‘ 
highly  desirable  cars  are 
made  are  BMW  components. - 
substantially  modified  to.  ± 
improve  performance.  * 9 

Refinement  is  finely' 
honed;  state-of-the-art  elec-- 
tronics  systems  are  added-.' 
and  the  standard  trim  is  ■ 
replaced.  If  you  think  that 
sounds  like  a recipe  for  a 
sportier  Rolls-Royce  of  the  ■ . 

not  very  distant  future,  you s . 
could  be  right. 
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■ AMSTERDAM 

DMBE.. 

^iMdd&aatBr 

: 1&3I-2D-551  8911 

Dutch  Nafionai  Baflet  programme  combining  fin 
-pytrii  premiere  of  Acts  of  light  by  Martha  Graham, 
wBh  the  world  prendare  ot  Krzysztof  Pastor's  Bitter 
gaBBt-andBalancHne's  Symphony  in  ft  Apr  3,4, 
6,  8,9  ; 

BHflnUNS 

l»nwm 

jit  $1-204732121 

• Shakudo:  cflsptey  of  Asiatic  objects  highly 
pepriar  in  Europe  end  imported  in  large  quantities 
by  Hie  Dutch  East  brfa  Company.  Mainly  they  were 
bury  goods  such  as  sword  hats  and  tobacco 
bans;  toApr  5 

. t /Tbe  Floating  World:  Japanese  scroll  paintings 
ban  the  Kumamoto  Museum  of  Art  The  paintings 
portray  courtesans,  actors,  and  vatteus  pastimes  in 
japan  between  1600  aid  1868;  to  Jun  13 

^BARCELONA 

BQBfllON 

' ikQMi  Plfawn 

Jit  34-3-319  6310 

- Picasso  - Engravings  1900-1942:  temporary 
: otAWon  with  more  than  250  works  tram  the 
Hate  Picasso  In  Paris.  it  presets  Picasso's 
otqjravfngs  as  a diary,  a daily  examination  of  Ns 
ameers:  It  tallows  the  dfifferert  themes  and 
- tedritMB  that  Worm  the  artist's  wok;  to  Apr  4 


< ■ BERLIN 

A.  cowans 

m pMteopgr  nater  flan  linden 

W Jit  4930-2035  4555 
j " wMCsaafeoper-ter&i.ofB 

,!.  ^ CMoago  Symphony  Orchestra:  conducted  by 

I QanW  Barenboim  in  works  by  R Strauss;  Apr  3 
» phwtdmpalH  Batin:  conducted  by  Pierre  Boulez 
1 in  Mott's Das  Ued  von  ritar  Erie,  with  tenor  Jon 
fflareandbaitooe  Roman  Trekri;  Apr  4 
# Steatekape8e  BerBn:  conducted  by  DanW 
• ‘ Braertttm  In  works  by  Beethoven  and  waiter,  with 
artiste  Including  tenor  Jon  Wars;Apr5 

- DiAHC£  . : 

Deutsche  Oper 

Tot  4980-34384-01  . . 

7 ■ CtodereSa:  stegtog  by  Roberto  de  Ofivaka.  Kevin 

IfcCutdieon  conducts  Prokofiev's  score;  Apr  3 

. ^ EHBBmOH 

• W New  HaUoqalBtiBrle 

. M49-30-2B60  . 

• Max' Ernst  (1891-1978):  retrospeefiva  of  toe  Genmn 

i ■' axreetttihailranste^tolttdcfcto  Mw90 
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OPBA  ' 

Deutsche  Opar 

m 40-30-34384-01  

' fjjdHfluMtaarton: qalstopher  Hogwcod  cowljcts 
. Johann  Barit's  wtt  Felix  Man^fsaXin's  sotk  _. 
sapjj'.by  GOntoer  Uedw.  f®2 
DtetfcKto  Dalsow;  Apr  4, 8 •" 

StsMsnper  utter  den  Unibu 
J*4M0-2D35  4555 
..nwcsIartseper-tofit-oiB 
IrtBttrc  by  Wagner.  Contorted  Uy  Ba**1 

. v ftwStt  in  a riagteg  by  Hany  Apr  4 


WdraHfehartz  Museum 
Tet  49-221-223  82 

wvwjTttBflontoefli*  

Arendt  de  Gfltdar  {1B45-1727J:  first  monographic 
axh&ltton  devoted  to  Arendt  tte  Better,  one  of 
Rentorartfs  most  prominent  pupDs.  The  show 
toductos  58  paintings  and  13  frawtngs  as  wB  as 
25  graphic  works  by  Rembrandt;  to  May  9 

■ COPENHAGEN 

tnfftrij—  Ntaseom  of  Modara  Art.  HwnWratoc 

Tat  45-4919  0719 

WII«JbUtofcflB,<*  . 

• Herat  Cartier-Bresson:  Europeans.  Prewoiay 
'^lnPBrta»ttLJindixt,thtoshw 

185  wake  ranging  across  tea  photographer's  career 

from  the  1930s  to  the  present  to  Jun  6 

• The  /Wan  City  of  the  90s:  flsptay  focustogon 

■ the  processes  of  crttiaal,  poHical  and  economic 
development  to  Asia!  aid  on  the  dialogue  between 
East  and  West  to  Apr  21 

Stems  Museum  tor  teas* , ■; 

Henri  Matisse:  Four  great  cotectnrs.  Brings  together 

aorta  tromwtw  were  once  toegrfflte*^^^ 
coteefions  of  Matisse’s  art,  made  by  two  Russfems, 
UOOSW  and  Schrtin.  and  two  Danas,  T«*za>jjnd 
and  Rump..  The  show  w»  orgartsed  joWy  WJh  fi» 

Hmntege  Museum  to  SL  Paterdwg.  wt®»e 
opened  last  year,  to  May  24 
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I Auestetemgetafle  der 
m*  Puteddand 

--^'49^9171206 

' VrtJjtonStance  to  the  vwta^1^Q^ 

•r  -«  megapel  Coort  (1503-34).  The  -18» 

- catty  saw  Papal  Ron®  - 


/Se^mastentettitW^ 
ddafag  flta  contexts  to  wMch  they  were  prottcad; 

Nacianto de  Aria  Anfiy.Lte^g 

. totetotothemusetOT'senWWtoC^s^^ 

- lawk.Wtore  through 

utandlttory.  The  - 

‘=ptitttK^QdPW«»  and -drawings, 
objocts  made  in  PortugaPs  poredato  lactoriesand 
;;gittvwkahops;to  JNll 

Wp«»APEST 

EXHHTKBS 

HiagtelM  national  GaBery 


hometow,  aBhough  It  also 

it  -daoonZeW'HB  M *** 1961,  * 

iW''9*jv,y: . 

- ItaeaapfApidtedArts 

.•Zsotoay.  me  csai^  « r«*  ttOffKtteTtften’ 

•:  Hungary 

■ffflSSSTpSKJr*- 

•:SAStamdedto1853;toSBpg7 


OflCAGO 
G0MSRT 

Oottatri m . . 

T&1-312-2&-30Q0 


■ KHCTWdKlH 

EXWBmOHS  ... 

KhnbeBArtHtaSBum 

Tet  1-817-332B4S1 
wvwMnbeBmtorg  ^ 

# Sfts  of  tt*  Mkc  Anctenl  Egypfim  ™cni^. 

Dfepiay  of  ceramics,  known  as 
IS  by  the  Egyptians  and  rajjadby 
magicaL  Brings  together  werMOwote.  k)du®ig 
statueaes  of  Kings  end  gods,  aramals,  and  mteid 

boxes  ranging  twer  500D  yeas.  * 

borrowed  ham  . puttt  »tt  private  coBecitons  to  the 
US  and  Europe;  to  Apr  25-^^^ 

• Matisse  atd  Ptoussa  A Gertlfl  wraBy. 
fiat  100  ptitflngs,  scoipteiraoiBiid^*wftiBre  ™ 
toer  mm  codecfions  around  the  11,18 

flrat-ewredUffior 

between  the  two  gittt  modetnMs;  to  May  z 

■ HOUSTON 

EXHtBITlOH 

Miseani  of  Hne  Arts,  Houstne. 

Tet  1-713-539  7300 

wwwjnfalurg  twottai 

Coflectkav  On  conjwctlon 
Arts  Museum ) 

dvart- toe  "JSSSTSI 

SZr  2a  ttd  Beuys,  whffe  the  Contemporary 
Sra^wtets  of  too  MX* 
lMOs,litttuiflng  BMqutt,  cragg,  tWiansWn  ml 
Shemwi;  to  May  2 


ounafs  coBected  by  Raffles  whan  he  ws 
Ueutermt  Governor  of  Jteva  (1811-16),  and  ptent 
and  arimtt  drawings;  to  Apr  18 

Hayward  Gallery 

Tat  44-171-261  0127 
hwJBjwd-ffafiBfyjxjW* 

Patrick  CattnehS:  major  retrospective  of  Ihe  Briteh 

pop  arflst  torn  touring  In  Bxope  md  the  US;  to 
April 

ttflntt  Gaimy 

Tet  44-171-839  3321 

• OitutoGenllleseHtttlte  Court  of  Chariest 

patotar,  Wend  to  Curavagglo.  and  Cout  Pahtt  to 
Charles  I.  todutes  a gnnp  of  twrks  from  toe 
Ouaen’s  Howe  to  Graanvdch,  aott  alter  ilia  king’s 
execution  and  nevw  seen  together  since;  then 

trayeffing  to  Btttao;  to  May  23 

• poftoafts  by  togres:  Imagea  of  ®t  epoch.  40 
painfings  and  50  drawings  tin  toe  19th  oontty 
French  patoter.  Inctodes  ma|a-  loans  tram  museums 

to  Fiance,  the  US  and  eteewhere;  Ihen  touring  to 

the  US;  to  Apr  25 

• Roger  van  ifer  Walden:  toe  20  awlving 
paWtogs  aHitoittl  to  toe  ism  canluy 

NeBieriaatti  arfist  are  mostly  too  hagBe  to  iravd. 
The  lWintt  Gallery  has  five,  and  these  ere 

Eupptemented  by  ten  trom  the  a*anW^ln!^m 
ato  two  from  the  Sally  to  Cafifcmia  tor  ttt istaw 
wtech  celebrates  toe  600th  anniversary  tf  hs 
to  Jul4 

National  Porto*  Gatory 

Tet  44-171-3050055  _ . 

HHax  porhalts.  Worts  by  the  Pre-Raphaefite 

hp  t 1 -** htit  nikllldvn 


• Los  Angeles  PNtharmonks  conducted  by  Hans 
ttik  end  leahitog  Las  Vogt  on  piano  to  works  by 

Wtiran,  Mozart,  and  Schubert  Apr  7 


ngiuii3aiu|«><»~p — 

Ruskto,  UBh  Langtry  and  Gtodstone;  to  Jun  6 
QMMnte  GaBery 
Tet  44-171-839  1377  ^ __ 

The  Kintfs  Heed:  oreamsedtoro^ 

350h  anrivemray  of  the  reffide, 

BxWbifion  brings  tDgBtoertmagK  of  Owttlfr om 
aB  stsges  of  Ws  Ufa.  todutitg  V»  Dyclds  triple 

portrait,  prirts,  medals  end  books,  the  dw  • 

concludes  by  focusing  on  the  Iconography  of  tha 
king  as  martyr  to  May  3 . 

Royal  Academy  of  Arts 

Tet  44-171-300  8000  ^ 

Matt  to  the  201h  Century:  enWngin 
Boston,  this  attrition  brings  together 
fi^fcunttofhtoresstail^^ 
tSspSay  Include  important  pittc  and  private  i 
Saft^taaiFOupof*^^^^ 
water  By  panels  which  were  toe  triumph  afhte 
caeer.  Abo  toduded  a»  pttnthgs  rrf  Lomlon  and 
voice;  to  Apr  iB 
Tate  Gafcwy 

Tet  44-171-887  8000  . _ u«,v™v 

Jackson  Pcflodc  anlving  to  London  trom  now  YD™i 


EXHfflmON 

Loe  Aoptae  Dmty  Museum  of  Art 

Tet  1-213-857  6000 

wwwJaoroJxq  

van  Gogh's  van  Goghs:  Masterpieces  bom  the  Van 
Gogh  Museum,  Amsterdam.  Display  ot  70  paintings 
rat  loan  during  the  period  of  tha  Dutch  Museum  s 
renovation,  transferring  to  LA  bom  Wastfiigton. 
Ranging  aooss  the  artist's  career,  toe  «hw* 
totittes  imsterptaces  such  as  Potato  Etoers  (1885) 
mdWheatfleM  wtth  Crows  (1890);  to  May  16 

■ MADRID 

EXMBfnONS 
PundacMa  Joan  March 

Tet  34-91-435  4240 

Mam  Chagall:  Jewish  Traditions.  40  patoHngs  by 
the  Russian-French  painter,  produced  t*twaen1909 
and  197B.  Jhey  detail  ChagaHS  progresstoo  torou^i 
such  styles  as  Expressionism,  Cubism  and 
Srereattir,  to  Apr  11 
ThyiuiBB  Burnen  if57«  MuB8un 
Tet  34-914-203  944  

• B Beco:  Idenfity  end  Traratamefion.  Rtcustog 

on  the  yeare  1560-1600,  this  exMbltlon  foltows  the 
artefs  early  apprenticeship  to  Crete  mi  tty,  in  an 
attempt  to  shed  fight  on  hts  subserpjBit  -Spanish 
trensltxmatlon'.  The  80  worio  on  <Hspfaymttudo 
major  pttflc  and  private  tens;  then  teareHtog  to 
Rome  and  Athens; to  May  16  ... 

• Ptoassm  BuBflght  1934:  atangsida  this  Wma» 
piece  cat  be  seen  15  worio  on  the  same  sutject 
panted  by  Picasso  In  the  1930’s.  This  exhtotoon 
aims  ta  wsJyse  the  sitoject  of  buBftghttog  ^ 
was  present  throughout  the  whale  of  Ns  careen  to 

May  2 - _ 


wmif.meti8USBm.org 

• 18th  Cranny  French  Drawings  In  New  York 
Collections:  hlgMIflhts  of  a century  of  coBacting. 
featuring  100  outstanding  aamptes  by  59  artiste 
including  Watteau.  Boucher  aid  Fragonard;  to  Apr 

25  _ 

• American  Folk  Paintings  and  Drawings:  works 
from  the  coflectton,  by  I81h  and  19th  <wn«ry  artists 
tadutfrtg  Rufw  Hathaway,  Edward  Hicks  and 
Joshua  Johnson:  m Sep  5 

• Clay  Into  Art  Selections  from  the  Contemporary 
Ceramics  Cotecbon.  61  pieces  from  the  Museum’s 
coUectfon,  demonstraltog  the  bfeadth  of  stylo 
characteristic  of  post-war  ceramics.  The  exNMtoi 
explores  the  Influence  Abstract  Expresstorem  and 
PBp  Art  had  upon  artists  working  with  day  and 
identifies  Peter  VttAos  as  an  important  ptonwr  of 
expraimentatton;  to  May  30 

• Late  i6th  Century  a Early  19th  Century  todiai 
Drawtogs:  presetts  works  bom  the  Mu^m  Mughal 
and  Deccan)  courts  along  with  wwks  bom  the . 

Kndu  courts  of  Rajasthan  artt  the  Pito^b  f®-'- 10 
jut  4 

• Masterpieces  of  Photography  bom  the  Gilman 
Paper  Company:  45  Of  the  greatest  19th  century 
photographic  works  from  the  collection;  to  May  23 

• Mirror  of  the  Metfieval  World:  ttpteys  

ooriorangtog  bom  Bronze  Age  jewelry  to  Byzantine 
saver  raid  Anglo-Saxon  brooches  in  some  300 
pieces  acquired  by  the  Metropolitan’s  Department  of 
Medieval  Art;  to  Jul  4 1(VV. 

• Ora  New  Ckdhes:  Acquisttrons  of  the  1990s: 
presented  by  the  Costume 

themes  such  as  American  Heroes  which  hlgnagnts 
designers  Geoffrey  Beene,  Calvin  Klein,  and  Giorgio 
dl  Sart'Angete  from  Apr  6 to  Aug  22 

• Picasso:  ranter  and  Sculptor  to  Clay.  Seen  last 
yes  at  London's  Royal  Academy,  this  show  brings 
together  175  ceramic  works  by  Picasso,  mostly 

created  between  1947  and  1962;  to  Jun  6 

• The  Treasury  of  Saint  Francis  at  Asstsr.  around 
70  masterpieces  of  medieval  and  Renaissance  pane) 
patottog,  gold,  textiles  and  manuscript  auminatmns. 
are  joined  by  tens,  includes  pivotal  worts  In 
the  development  of  the  early  Renaissance;  to  Jut 
27 

OPERA 

Metropoatan  Opera,  Lincoln  Center 

Tat  1-212-362  5000 

www.m8tapefa.org  „ 

• Susannah:  by  Boyd.  James  Conton  conducts  a 
new  stttfng  by  Robert  Fens,  with  a rast  M l by 
Rente  Fleming  and  Samuel  Ramey;  Apr  3,  B.  a 

• The  Quean  of  Spades:  by  Tchaftovsky. 

Conducted  by  Valery  Gergiev  in  a revival  of  E»)ah 
Moshinsky's  staging,  designed  by  Mark  fhompm 
The  cast  is  led  by  Pttddo  Domingo  (replaced  by 
Yuri  Marusin  on  Apr  3),  6allna  Gorchakova  raid  Olga 
Borodina;  Apr  3, 7 


Helmut  NewtonfAfice  Springs  Us  ^ ~^teT11' 
Retrospective  c<  the  fashion  and  Port®*_ 
(fintograptier,  whose  woik  Is 
of  his  wife,  Alice  Springs  flha  P8611**^ 

Browne).  The  show  comprises  129  v wtt  to. 
is  mounted  as  a celebration  of  thw  50ft  weddtog 
anrtversary;  to  May  9 


SAINT  LOUS 

EXHSBITON 

St  Lows  Art  Msseom 

Tek  1-314-721  0072 

Beckmann  tn  Paris  previously  serai 

show  exptaras  the  Graman  artist’s  rtoattonship 

toe  city  he  settled  in.  Work  by  Beckmann  b 

cisptayecl  aiongslCe  that  of  French  contemporanes. 

to  May  9 

■ STOCKHOLM 

EXHIBITION 

Modsma  Musset 

Tet  464-5195  5200 

www.modenmmeeLaa 

Aleksandr  Rodchenko  n 891-1956):  major 

rrinspadive  of  the  Russian  ConsbuctMsL  who  was 

one  of  the  leaders  ot  the  poto-rovokrtionary 

avant-garde;  to  May  24 


THEATRE 

Music  Bin  Theatre 

Tet  1-212-239  6200 

Closer  by  Patrick  Marber.  Cast  includes  Natasha 
Richardson.  Rupert  Graves.  Anna  FrW  and  Cteran 
Htads;  opens  Mar  25 
Mvqoto  Theatre 

Tet  1-212-307  4100  , 

Arete  Gat  Your  Guv  Peter  Stone's  revival  of  Irving 
Berlin's  muskal  is  dkected  by  Batista  Dartete,  and 
stars  Bernadette  Pates  and  Tom  Wopat 
Hew  York  Theatre  Workshop 
Tat  1-212-780  9037 

Bright  Lights.  Big  Ctty;  musical  version  of  JBj 
Mtinemey's  ruwf,  by  Paul  Scott  Goodman.  Nfchael 
Greif  (firects 

GBtt  Bairymore  Thaatre 

Tet  1-212-239  8200  _ • 

Becba:  Zoo  Waimamaker  plays  the  trtie  rwe  in 
David  Leveaux's  production  of  Sophodes’  tragedy. 

to  a new  version  by  Frank  McGutoness 


■ TAMPERE 

EXHBTT10N 

Sara  MUdn  Art  Itaseun 

Tet  3583-214  3134 
www.tmperBMti&n 

Tony  Cragg:  33  setiptures  aito  a ttge  number  ot 

raaivtogs  by  tt  British-bom  artisL  nw»  wwhtogto 

Germany-  The  works  on  disptay  ire  from  the  penod 
1988-1998;  to  May  9 

■ THE  HAGUE 

EXHOmOH 

Gemeentamuseum 

Tet  31-70-3388 1111  r t 

Vionnet  designs  and  prints  by  Madel^w  Vuxirtrt, 
one  of  fi»  most  Important  couturiers  of  thB  20m 
century,  whose  moutege  cutting  iKhrtt* 
influenced  the  fashtons  of  the  period  1920-1940. 
totiudes  lorais  bom  file  Louvre  and  private 
collections;  to  Jun  6 

■ TOKYO 

CONCERTS 

SuntwyHati 

Tsfc  fll-3-3504  9999 

• New  Japan  Plttarmontc:  Hbosht  Wakasugl 
conducts  in  worio  by  Alban  Berg  and  Krat  Wb®- 
wtth  Mari  Mldorttewa  and  MWte  Tatars  as  stitists; 

te1”  The  J^an  PhUhramonic:  conducted  by  tautuml 
Yamashlta  with  Kaori  MuraH  on  gutter  to  works  by 
Beethoven,  Rodrigo  and  Ravel;  Apr  11 


LISBON 

oMtanoN  . ■ 

(artro  Cultural  deBetera 

Tet  351-1-361 2400 

AlWtWBPl" 
of  the 


adteettons  woridwtte;  to  Jun  6 
Victoria  and  ARiert  Btosaom 

Tet  44-171-938  8500 

The  Arte  rf  ttw  S8di  Wngdo^M 

. aHbMon'of  Its  Wnd  Which  «S  thetoreyof  the 

cuOurai  heritage  ot  the 

SOOm  anrtversary  of  Guru  Gttttt  agserartton 
a toe  sacred  totiherttood  of  the  Khataa;  to  Ai  25 

FESTIVAL 


Centenary  exhfciSOfl 


^ s' 


[■MtaOtM  »$***** 


|*CLEVHAl® 

EXHWnWN.  ...  - _ ■_* 

flnratom'  U"“MW  ” m 

:J#  1-216421  WO 

' 'ISlSfmtXESm  «"*E  "* 

■■■:  -retrospective of  w 1®?*^  mutafist 

^■■sssisigSs:!1^? 


LONDON 

CONCBTTS 
Barbicaa  M . 

Age  of  BfitghWtroaBtthteperite. 
m*» a WBtoma-retom  -- 

JABagAM^  ; 

ESSSm******* . . 

J^SoBttnh  wort*  W meet,  Khechalurtan 


Tet  44-181-336  0990 
London  Handel  Festivat  htfiSttt 
of  Handel's  opera  Lotarto  at  toe  - 

wtthfite  UWlon^ H®del 

Denys  Oarioi<^««^rta^^ 

Georae’s  Chapel,  Windsar  Catte.  SL  Georgrt 
Church.  Hantwr  Square  and  a.  Andrew's  Ctwdi  h 
Hotoom;  to  Apr  2S 

OPSA 

Hathwai  Opwfit  Loeilw  Cotewu 

Jet  4^171-632  8300 

• tttfstom  byBtitoQtoducted^tor^^ 

- .MninyiinanBwrfagifSlVtan 

. sb^tipera.stantaoVi^ 

• David  Lweaux’s  production;  Apr  7 

■FHEnRE 

Prince  Edward  Tlwab* 

Tet 44-171-447 5400  , 

• Uttrnna  MtaL-  RAnfc-stt  ^frtes  hy 

and  $oro  llvaeua.  Dbrattl  PhyWa  Ltoyd  and 


■ MONTREAL 

EXHtWTlOfl 

Montreal  Musnbi  of  Rm  Arts 

ret  1-514-285  1600 

wwwjnlKmtOcam.atg  

Monet  at  Svemy.  22  pantings,  produced  tttog  me 
tart  20  years  of  the  artist's  1Mb,  loaned  by  the 
Muste  Manhattan  In  Paris;  to  May  9 

■ MUNICH 

EXHBmms 

. Hsus  der  toast 

Tet  49-89-211270  , 

• Arigeaa  Kauffman  (1741-1807):  retrospective  of 
norte  by  the  Swiss  decorative  artist,  who  was  a 
founder  member  of  London’s  Royal 

totiudes  pekdtogs.  drawings,  prints  and  porcetam; 

• Atteross  Breders:  Oaaticel  Modenttn  trom 
Cttma  to  Ttoouefy  and  World  Art  - as*®**1 
Swfizeriand.  Disptay  of  the 

Swiss  recluse  Josef  MfflraOW7-T97^|WWch 

combined  European  modernism  wtth  tiaeaca 
anuqtifies  and 

by  Cfizanne.  Kaniftteky  and  Wro;  to  May  au 


■ NAPLES 

EXHBfnON 

rwmki  di  CapoAnMitB 

Matfia  Preti  between  Rome,  Naples  and  Mate:  test 

of  time  speett  odtefflons  irwtdng  the  300th 

arrtrereary  of  the  death  of  Matte  Preti 
(1633-1699),  the  aoutoerotett.  » . 

■M  Cavaflere  Cetabrese*.  The  show  emphaasra  Hie 
tofluence  rf  Caravaggio,  and  totiudes  about  60 
patotings  and  30  drawings  by  Ptti  end  tes 
contemporaries;  a Jun  11 

■ . NEWYORK 

CONCERT 

piaepont  Morgan  Ltocary 

Tet  1-212-885  0008 

ejection  to  Oonceft  Rom  Bach  to  Berg- 

jom  Aler  (ten«1.  K^ti  Bwnfan^  W 

Michael  ^ <&BCt8d  ^ 

Smfltt  art  h Wetter;  Apr  6 


■ PARIS 

EXHlBfTlONS 
Grand  Palate 

Tel:  33-1-4413  1730 

Unarm  de  Wzarrne  et da  ten  Gogh:  le doctaff 
Sachet  (1828-1909)-  Exhibition  devoted  to  the 
doctor  and  painter  who  was  a friend  to  Cfea«*. 
Pfewro.  Monet  and  Ren*  as  mBm 
who  famously  spent  the  ^ ^ “ TV, 

Sachet  at  Auvere-sur-Oisa;  then  transferring  to  rrew 

York:  to  Apr  26  . „ 

Mpstt  if  Art  Morten*  de  to  V«e  de 

Tet  33-1-5367  4000 

U Cotectlon  du  Centres  Georges  PtxnpKJot:  200 
wreks  trom  the  Musee  national  d’art  modeme  wm 
be  dtaptayed  here  in  three  sectais  tiumg 
period  of  toe  Centre’s  renovation.  The  exhittton 
insider  toe  contribution  of  artiste  such  as 
Pfcasso  and  KanrSnsky  to  the  great  art  movsmsrts 
of  tots  century-  Other  sections  wW  explore 
Surrealism  and  the  New  Realism;  to  Sep  13 
Muste  (TOrsajr 
Tat  33-1-4049  4814 

www.Musee-0rs3T.fr  . . ^ 

• Edward  Burne-Jones:  major  retrospective  of  toe 
British  pre-Raphaetite  pamte,  which  forms  the 
mainstay  of  the  museum’s  “salson  anglais  ; to  Jim 


EXHIBITION 

Bunkamura 

Tet  81-3-3477  9999 

Apfirffit  raid  Wine  Poster  Exhibition:  a ccBechonof 
Fomey  Qty  Library  of  Paris.  As  part  of  the  ■French 

Year  irt  Japan*  this  time  to  present  toe  unfamiliar 

side  of  French  ctiture  to  toe  Japanese.  Shw® 
about  200  aptetif  and  wine  posters  bom  too  late 

1800's  to  the  1960's;  from  Apr  3 to  Apr  25 

■ VIENNA 

EXHIBITIONS 

KiffistHausWIen 

Tet  43-1-712  0495  „ 

Jean-Mktoel  Basquiat  Parntincjs  and  wotks  on 
Paper.  100  works  on  loan  bom  toe  Mugrabi 
Collection  make  up  toe  tost  show  In  Austria  devoted 
to  thB  black-rtspanlc  US  artist,  who  tied  m 1988  at 

toe  age  of  27;  at  May  2 _ 

5<iHn3tat>stEfreidiBche  GaJerie  Belvedere 

America:  The  Mew  World  In  19to  Century  PaWlng. 
Deefing  wflh  toe  period  tan  ita  1 

independence  ln1776untiltoeUSBntiyinto«ferid 

War  L this  show  brings  together  works  from  major 
museums  and  collections  to  the  US,  tracing  the 
Nstory  of  the  country  through  toe  eyes  of  its 
painiers;  to  Jim  20 

OPERA 

Wiaaar  Staateoper 
Tet  43-1-51444 

Macbeth:  by  ttedi.  Conducted  by  Simone  Young  in 
a staging  by  Peter  Wood,  with  a cast  led  by  l» 
Nucci  and  Efiane  Cotiho;  Apr  6, 9 

■ WASHINGTON 

CONCERT 

Kennedy  Center  Concert  Han 

Tet  1-202-467  4600  - 

National  Symphony  Orchestra:  conducted  by 
Leonard  Station  with  Evelyn  Glennie  on  percussion; 
Apr  8,9 


BHBJTIDItS 


tHHBw 

ret  44-171-638  1S55 

1 . r-»  I'Jni  rv.  ■ 

The  Golden 


toe  East 


LOS  ANGELES 
cowans 
Mrtfc  CertL..  — — 

Tet  1-213-365  3500 

panano  In  woria  by  Honegger,  UszL 

Mgn^elBsotvn;  wfih  jean-YvesTWbartfit  on 

•Apr  3 


, -if 


Tat  1-212-423  3500 

www.fliOTWtoatTUYg 

• Jbr  OllW  WSMnS  M*™*-  T959-1fl68- 
toan  100  works  make  up  this  auvey  of  the 
American  artist,  inducing  photographs,  pausings 
and  performance  faeces:  to  May  16 

• Picasso  and  toe  War  Years  1937-1045:  more 
thai  75  works  - paintings.  sttHpUn  and  woriesm 
paper  - which  together  explore  Picasso’s  reqonse 
to  toe  pratofl  which  began  with  toe  Spanish  CM1 
Wra  art  ended  with  toe  iteration  of  Franca. 
Deludes  in#*  pubffc  and  private  loans;  to  May  S 

Mofiopofitu  Museum  of  Ait 

Tab  1-212-879  5500 


6 

• Gotrtc  Revival:  Architecture  and  Decorative  Arts 
of.  Victorian  Engtard.  Display  examWng  toe 
fasdrttion  of  mtt-19to  catty  artiste  with 
medieval  society,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the 
nascent  Ails  and  Crafts  movement;  to  JwvB 

• Lewis  Carroll:  photographs  by  the  author  ot  aku. 
in  Wonderland,  of  subjects 

Alexandra  Kfotti.  and  the  actress  BSen  Tarry;  to 

Jun6 

Muste  do  Urtwre 

Tet  3 3-1-4020  5151 
www.loumJr 

Eternal  monuments  of  Ramses  fc  New  Theban 
excavations.  Disptay  of  toe  latest  artfoaototfcal 
findtogs  from  toe  Egyptian  pharaoh's  tomb:  to  May 
10 

BWA  t 

Opira  Hatkmet  de  Petti  Op®8 

Tek  33-1-4473  1300 

www.opers-de-pBrisJr 

UKSa  di  larmamoor.  by  Dortaft. 

Brono  Canpanefia  in  a staging  by  Andrei  Sercrt 
and  Robot  Careen,  with  designs  by  Wffltem  Dudtey; 
Apr  8 

■ PERUGIA 

BOffimON 

GaBerta  ttttmale  tttr  Umbria 

Tfit  39-075  574  1247 

Beato  Ange&co  rtd  Benozzo  Gozatf:  Raassance 
partts.  Organised  to  mark  toe  500th  anrtvarsafy 
dj  Fra  Angelico's  destti,  tote  show  includes  n^ig 
sections  of  Iris  Ptfitlico  del  Domertcanl,  lentbythe 

Vatican  so  that  the  whole,  restored  pofypfS®^ 

da  serai  to  Hs  entirety;  to  Apr  11 

■ ROME 

EXHIBITION 

Palazzo  fete  Espostemi 

Tfit'  39-06-474  5903 

merer.  The  Other  Face  of  the  Barogte.  Hret  mqor 
exrtrttton  flewttl  to  BemtoTs  yeat  rival,  toe 
Brtogrtto  aritet  AtessartroAIgardi;  to  Apr  30 


EXHIBmOKS 

HaBonai  Gatirey  of  Ait 

Tet  1-202-7374215 

wwwMgs.gov  

• American  impressionism  and  Reassm:  me 

Margaret  and  Raymond  Horowte  CoBection.  49 
paintings  aid  worts  on  papa.  Hfehiights  include 
woks  by  WiDtem  Merritt  Chase,  Theodore  Robinson 
and  J Aldan  war  to  May  9 _ 

• Jolm  Singer  Sargent  previously  seen  at  toe  Tate 
Gaitey  In  London,  this  show  buttles  more  than 
100  paintings  and  waterertotas  by  the  American 
portraftisL  Wso  Included  are  a number  of 
landscapes;  to  May  31 

Rmwick  Gafloy 

Shaken  Fumtshtogs  tor  the  Slmpte  Life.  57  objects 
from  Mount  Lebanon,  toe  tiret  and  most  prominent 
Shaker  community;  to  Jul  25 

THEATRE 

Stvfio  Theatre 

Tet  1-202-332  3300 

The  Beauty  Queen  ot  Laenane:  a darkly  comic  aisn 
play  {winner  of  tour  Tony  awanlsj  written  by  Martin 
McOonagh.  Directed  by  Joy  Zlnoman  and  cast  lad 

1 by  Nancy  Robinette  anti  Myra  Carter 


■ ROTTERDAM 

EXHIBITION 


ret  31-10-440  0300 


Tet  1-202-393  3939 

The  Manbge  of  Mr.  Misstssippfc  by  Swiss 

playwrtgtit  Frtadrtch  Dunenmatt  and  dkectori  l»¥ 

Tom  Prewitt  __ 

■ ZURICH 

EXHIBITION 
Kunsthaos  Zurich 

Tel:  41-1-251  676 5 

Chrtai,  Kandinsky,  Malevich  art  tha  RibsIw 
Asrant-gante:  exhibition  exploring  toe  artistic 
upheaves  of  toe  first  two  decades  of  tote  cantuiy. 
m adtStton  to  important  loans  Iran  toe  State 
Hermitage  Museum  in  St  Peterstwg,  ^ 
brings  together  pictures  from  14  pravtodai  Russian 
museums  never  seen  in  toe  west  before 
perestroika;  to  Apr  25 

Arts  Swkta  by  Susanna  Rustta 
IHna|fc  sueanmjusttoOftxoni 
AddlUonal  fisttags  euppBed  by  Artbasa 
e-nttb  ertbasaOpLitt 
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Farewell  to  March  madness 

Peps  are  ending  but  investors  cannot  complain.  They  have  had  a fair  run  over  the  years 


Every  March,  there  is  a mad 
dash  to  put  money  into 
personal  equity  plans  ahead 
of  the  tax  year-end,  and  1999 
seems  no  exception.  Cynics 
might  suspect  that  this  late 
rush  lures  small  investors 
into  the  market  at  the  worst 
possible  time  and.  sure 
enough,  the  FTSE  lott  index 
was  close  to  an  all-time  high 
this  week. 

But  a quick  analysis  of  the 
past  few  years  suggests  that 
Pep  investors  have  not  done 
too  badly.  In  the  1994-1997 
period.  Footsie's  end-March 
level  was  below  the  average 
for  the  year  and  at  least  10 
per  cent  short  of  the  annual 
high.  Only  in  1998.  when 
Footsie  ended  the  first 
quarter  at  5,932.  only  to  drop 
to  4,648  by  early  October, 
might  Pep  Investors  have 
had  severe  regrets  about 
their  timing. 

This  year,  of  course,  the 
deadline  has  taken  on  a 
greater  intensity  since  Peps 
are  about  to  be  replaced  by 
the  less  generous,  and  highly 
complicated,  individual 
savings  accounts  (teas). 

Could  Pep  investors  regret 
their  haste?  The  UK  market 
has  clearly  shaken  off  the 
worries  about  global  and  UK 
recession  that  dogged  the 
August -October  period  of 
1998.  Two  interest  rate  cuts 
from  the  Bank  of  England 
played  their  part. 

Valuations  have  been 
carried  to  historic  highs, 
with  the  price-earnings  ratio 
on  the  Non-Financials  index 
ending  March  above  25  (an 
all-time  high)  and  the 
dividend  yield  on  the 
All-Share  hitting  2.6  per  cent 
(an  all-time  low).  But  the 
low  level  of  gilt  yields  does 
not  make  equities  look  too 
stretched  on  a relative  basis. 

Frustraringly.  analysis  of 
the  fundamentals  of  the  UK 
market  may  be  rather 
irrelevant,  given  the  way 
that  London  seems  hostage 
to  the  fortunes  of  Wall  Street 
where  the  Dow  Jones 
Industrial  Average  finally 
closed  above  10.000  this 
week. 

But  even  if  the  UK’s 


The  minnows  triumph  at  last 

FTSE  iraflcea  retesed 
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overall  trend  is  controlled 
from  New  York,  at  least 
there  is  a lot  of  scope  for 
change  at  the  sector  and 
stock  level.  For  once,  the 
smaller  companies  sector 
which  is  more  sensitive  to 
the  UK  economy, 
outperformed  the  rest  of  the 
market.  The  FTSE  SmallCap 
index  gained  15.9  per  cent 
over  the  quarter,  compared 
with  the  7 per  cent  rise  in 
the  FTSE  100. 

With  the  UK  economic 
picture  having  improved, 
there  was  some  evidence  of  a 
switch  away  from  growth 
and  towards  the  more 
cyclical  sectors.  The  best 
individual  sector  was 
engineering,  vehicles 
(although  that  was  due 
largely  to  the  takeover  of 
LucasVarity  by  TRW  of  the 
US),  and  there  were  strong 
performances  from 
construction  and  paper  and 
packaging. 

The  highly  rated 
pharmaceuticals  sector 
underperformed,  gaining  4.5 
per  cent  on  the  quarter. 

At  the  stock  level,  the 
worst  Footsie  performers 
were  in  defensive  sectors  - 
food  production  (Associated 
British  Foods),  food  retailing 
(J.  Sainsburyj.  and  utilities 
(Scottish  & Southern 
Energy.  Severn  Trent  and 
Thames  Water). 

The  biggest  gain  in  tbe 


1999 


Footsie  was  chalked  up  by- 
electrical  retailer  Dixons, 
thanks  largely  to  the  value 
attached  to  its  Freeserve 
internet  service.  Technology 
in  general  was  a strong 
performer  Misys  gained  43 
per  cent  (so  rejoining 
Footsie)  while 
ARM  Holdings,  a 
microprocessor  group  floated 
only  in  1998,  more  than 
doubled. 

Technology  now  has  its 
own  economic  group  within 
the  market  following  a 
complete  revamp  of  sectors 
that  came  into  force  on 
April  l.  (Other  changes 
include  the  division  of 
consumer  goods  and  service 
groups  into  cyclical  and 
non-cyclical  elements). 

The  UK's  technology 
sector  is  much  smaller  than 
its  US  equivalent  - and 
should  be  worth  only  around 
1.5  per  cent  of  the  All-Share 
- but  already  attracts  a 
premium  rating,  with  an 
historic  price-earnings  ratio 
of  over  50. 

Spending  on  technology  is 
assumed  widely  to  be 
immune  to  the  economic 
cycle.  Although  the 
economic  data  are  rather 
vague  on  this  issue, 
investors  clearly  believe  that 
computers  bring  immense 
gains  in  productivity,  which 
means  that  companies  are 
happy  to  keep  investing  in 


War 


high-tech. 

And  while  some  parts  of 
the  Industry,  such  as  the 
internet  stocks,  trade  on 
apparently  absurd 
valuations  in  regard  to  sales 
(forget  about  p/e  ratios 
because  most  do  not  have 
any  earnings),  investors  feel 
they  just  have  to  own  these 
stocks.  The  potential  for  the 
internet,  in  many  people's 
eyes,  is  vast. 

But  the  internet  is  a rather 
less  benign  presence  for 
some  sectors.  What  about 
retailing,  where 
Amazon.com  already  is 
posing  a threat  to 
conventiouai  bookshops? 

Nick  Hawkins,  retailing 
analyst  at  Merrill  Lynch,  is 
not  too  downcast.  “The 
threat  to  retailing  is  likely  to 
be  confined  to  a few  specific 
product  categories."  he  says. 
He  points  out  that  "being  a 
dual  channel  brand 
[operating  both  shops  and  an 
internet  service  1 is  more 
likely  to  be  successful"  and 
notes  that  that  Gateway,  the 
computer  company  that 
traditionally  has  sold  via 
mail  order  and  tbe  net.  has 
started  to  open  shops. 

It  is  also  likely  that  there 
will  be  less  threat  to 
retailers  at  the  high-value  or 
luxury  end  of  the  market, 
where  standards  of  service 
are  important.  But, 
undoubtedly,  there  will  be 
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A legal  way 
to  pay  less 

UK  tax 


There  is  a simple  and  legal  way  of  reducing  the  amount  of  tax  you  will  pay  in  the  UK  - simply  move 
your  UK  savings  to  an  offshore  bank  while  you  are  living  overseas. 

To  help  you  see  if  you  could  benefit  from  this,  try  answering  the  following  questions: 

1.  Will  you  be  overseas  for  a full  UK  tax  year?  YES  □ 

2.  Do  you  have  savings  in  the  UK? 

3.  Do  you  have  property  in  the  UK? 

4.  Do  you  have  any  investments  in  the  UK? 

If  you  ticked  ‘yes’  to  the  first  two  questions  and  one  other,  there's  a good 
chance  you  may  have  a tax  liability  you  could  legally  reduce  by  banking  offshore. 

To  find  out  more,  contact  Midland  Offshore  now.  for  a free  copy  of  our  brochure 
Hon  10  reduce  your  UK  fax  bill  and  details  of  the  many  benefits  Midland  Offshore  can  provide. 

HSBC43> 

Midland  Offshore 


Please  call  us  24  hours  a day  on  44  1534  6161 1 1 fax  us  on  44  1534  616222 

or  visit  our  website  at  www.offshore.hsbc.co.je 

— - - • • • - - - • ••  c/r .0(  (fe? 

To:  Midland  Offshore,  PO  Box  61 5. 28/34  Hill  Street.  St.  Helier.  Jersey  JE4  5 YD,  Channel  Islands. 

Please  send  me  my  copy  of  ‘'How  to  reduce  your  UK  tax  hiB " 

Name  ... Natkmnlihr 


YES 

□ 

NO 

□ 

YES 

□ 

NO 

□ 

YES 

□ 

NO 

□ 

YES 

□ 

NO 

□ 

Address  _ 
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some  casualties,  and 
Hawkins  sees  the  internet 
accelerating  the 
consolidation  of  the  sector. 

□ □ □ 

A new  company  has  joined 
the  FT  30  index,  the  UK's 
oldest  continuous  equity 
benchmark  which  was 
founded  in  1935.  The 
takeover  of  LucasVarity  has 
created  a vacancy  that  has 
been  filled  by  British 
Aerospace. 

The  FT  30  is  not  much 
used  these  days  except  as 
the  basis  for  the  O'Higgins 
system,  a stockpicking 
method  involving  dividend 
yields.  The  system  involves 
finding  the  10 
highest-yielding  stocks  in 
the  index  aad.  Tram  those, 
choosing  the  five  with  the 
lowest  share  prices.  The  aim 
is  to  pick  blue  chips  that  are 
temporarily  out  of  favour. 

Michael  O Higgins,  a US 
fund  manager,  developed  the 
system  based  on  the  Dow 
Jones  Industrial  Average, 
which  also  has  30  stocks.  In 
the  UK.  the  system  worked 
well  for  much  of  the  1980s 
but  floundered  in  the 
mid-1990s  when  growth 
stocks  (which  usually  have 
very  low  yields)  came  into 
favour.  But  the  O'Higgins 
method  did  outperform  in 
1993.  so  it  seems  a good  time 
to  repeat  the  exercise. 

As  of  March  31.  the  10 
stocks  with  the  highest 
yields  were  Imperial 
Chemical  Industries  (6.6  per 
cent).  Allied  Domecq  (5  j). 
Royal  & Sun  Alliance  (5.1). 
British  Airways  (5.1),  Tate  & 
Lyle  (4.9).  Scottish  Power 
(4.8).  Marks  and  Spencer 
(4.6),  P&O  (4.5),  BOC  (4.5) 
and  Blue  Circle  (4.2).  Of 
those,  the  five  with  the 
lowest  share  prices  were 
Blue  Circle,  Marks  and 
Spencer,  Tate  & Lyle.  British 
Airways  and  Allied  Domecq, 

It  is  interesting  that  Marks 
and  Spencer  has  fallen  into 
the  ranks  of  "recovery' 
stocks",  and  that  tbe  list  is 
far  less  industrial  than  one 
might  have  expected.  Oddly 
euough.  two  big  engineering 
stocks  that  are  still  in  tbe 
FT  30.  BTR  Siehe  and  GKN. 
are  trading  on  very  low 
yields  just  now.  But  then, 
the  reason  why  the 
O’Higgins  method  worked  so 
well  in  3998  was  that  BT 
made  the  list  - and  it  now 
trades  on  a sub-market  yield. 
Fashions  in  stock  markets 
can  shift  very  quickly. 

philip.coggnnrift.com 


WALL  STREET 


Internet  winners  display 

conspicuous  growth 

But  it  is  a hard  time  for  the  hardware  makers,  says  John  Authers 


The  first  quarter  of  1999  will 
be  remembered  on  Wall 
Street  for  the  Dow  Jones 
Industrial  Average's  assault 
on  10.000.  By  the  end  of 
March  it  bad  twice  exceeded 
that  mark,  only  to  subside 
within  hours  on  both  occa- 
sions. 

More  significantly,  though, 
it  could  be  the  quarter  when 
the  market  decided  which 
companies  were  most  likely 
to  make  profits  out  of  the 
internet. 

Meanwhile,  lower  com- 
puter prices,  which  should 
speed  development  of  the 
Internet  as  a mass  medium, 
hit  the  share  price  perfor- 
mance of  computer  makers. 

It  was  also  a quarter  when 
the  narrowing  of  the  market 
intensified,  and  smaller  com- 
panies lost  even  more 
ground  compared  to  tbe  cor- 
porate giants. 

A less  heralded  milestone 
than  Dow  10,000  saw  the 
Russell  2000  index  of  smaller 
companies,  slip  below  400. 
During  the  quarter,  it 
slipped  5.26  per  cent  from 
421.96  to  399.76. 

Most  of  the  main  market 
indices  enjoyed  a strong 
three  months,  although 
growth  was  not  quite  as 
spectacular  as  has  been  seen 
in  some  quarters  during  the 
hull  market.  The  Dow  itself 
finished  March  at  9.7S6, 
up  6.58  per  cent  for  the  quar- 
ter. 

The  S&P  500.  the  most 
widely  followed  index  of  the 
broad  market,  gained  4.65 
per  cent  over  the  three 
months.  It  did  this  despite  a 
significant  increase  in  bond 
yields,  which  helped  to  dis- 
suade the  Federal  Reserve 
from  increasing  interest 
rates. 

The  most  conspicuous  win- 
ners have  been  the  compa- 
nies which  have  a business 
model  which  already  makes 
a profit  from  the  internet. 
America  Online,  the  biggest 
internet  service  provider, 
gained  89.52  per  cent  during 
the  first  three  months,  while 
Charles  Schwab,  the  largest 
online  broker,  gained  71.08 
per  cent-  Both  were  among 
the  five  strongest  performers 
in  the  500  S&P  stocks. 

AOL’s  shares  no  longer 


Poor  showing:  Undertakers  have 
another  reason  to  took  gloomy 

stock.  Avoiding  volatility’  for 
the  last  few’  months,  the 
company  has  risen  steadily 
and  very  fast  - more  like 
Microsoft  than  Amazon.com. 
The  company's  users  provide 
it  with  a steady  income 
stream  just  for  using  the 
internet. 

Online  broking  is  the 
other  sector  which  reliably 
produces  money  on  the 
internet.  Schwab  started 
aggressively  changing  its 
price  structure  to  move  its 
customers  on  to  the  web  last 
year,  and  the  approach  has 
paid  dividends.  The  only 
other  business  already  prod- 
ucing significant  money  on 
the  internet,  online  pornog- 
raphy. is  not  represented  in 
the  S&P  500. 

Yet  companies  which  pro- 
vide the  essential  hardware 
for  the  internet  suffered 
some  of  the  worst  reverses. 
3Com.  which  makes  net- 
working equipment  such  as 
modems,  was  down  47.98  per 
cent,  while  Advanced  Micro 
Devices  fell  46.55  per  cent. 

The  steady  reduction  in 
the  price  of  computers  was 
great  for  internet  companies. 


and  For  computer  retailers, 
such  as  Circuit  City  Stores, 
up  53.44  per  cent,  but  dread- 
ful for  computer  manufac- 
turers (notably  Compaq, 
which  shed  24.55  per  cent). 

Wall  Street  itself  basked  In 
a return  to  liquidity  and  big 
deal-making  after  -the  hor- 
rors of  September  and  Octo- 
ber last  year.  Investment 
banking  was  the  second 
most  successful  sector 
tracked  by  S&P.  gaining 
47.96  per  cent  for  the  quar- 
ter, ranting  behind  only 
computer  retailers. 

Strong  performers 
included  Morgan  Stanley 
Dean  Witter,  which  weath- 
ered the  storms  of  the  Rus- 
sian financial  crisis  better 
than  most,  and  gained  40.76 
per  cent,  while  Merrill 
Lynch,  Lehman  Brothers 
and  Citigroup  also  did  well. 

Wireless  telecoms,  aided 
by  the  bidding  battle  for  Air- 
Touch  and  strong  perfor- 
mance by  Sprint,  gained  46.5 
per  cent  while  the  conven- 
tional telephone  sector 
slipped  9.53  per  cent. 

Tobacco  companies  had  a 
torrid  time,  thanks  mainly  to 
the  individual  court  judg- 
ments against  tbe  industry 
in  recent  weeks.  Philip  Mor- 
ris. the  largest  tobacco  com- 
pany, dropped  34.23  per  cent, 
while  the  sector  as  a whole 
was  down  32.61  per  cent 

But  it  was  a quarter  when 
many  assumptions  were 
turned  on  their  heads.  No 
business  has  steadier  more 
consistent  demand  than 
funerals.  But  even  the  cer- 
tainty of  human  mortality 
cannot  guarantee  sustained 
stock  market  success. 

The  worst  performance  for 
(be  quarter  by  an  S&P  500 
company  was  Service  Corpo- 
ration International,  the 
largest  US  group  or  under- 
takers. It  was  down  62.5  per 
cent. 


Winners  and  losers  of  the  first  quarter 

Separating  the  internet  sheep  from  the  goals  S&P  sector  ireJces 

Share  prices  rebased  (rebaaed) 

200  160 


perform  like  an  internet 

Dow  Jones  Ind  Average 
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10.006.78 
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9.91326  - 
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THE  LONG  VIEW  BARRY  RILEY 


While  inflation  sleeps 

Enjoy  the  moment  but  beware  of  taking  stability  for  granted 


We  don’t  worry  about 
inflation  any  more.  This 
week  the  UK’s  underlying 
rate  enjoyed  a rare  dip 
beneath  the  target  level.  In 
fact,  2.4  percent  is  a 
comparatively  high 
year-on-year  rate  by 
international  standards, 
contrasting  with  1.6  per  cent 
in  the  US,  0.2  per  cent  in 
Germany  and  dose  to  zero  in 
Japan.  True,  on  the 
harmonised  European  basis 
UK  inflation  is  1.6  per  cent. 

But  ft  would  be  foolish  to 
take  low  inflation  for 
granted.  I have  noticed  a 
number  or  "what  if?” 
research  papers  crossing  my 
desk,  nervously  discussing 
the  possibility  of  an 
inflationary  uptick.  The 
bond  markets  have  certainly 
looked  a little  nervous  this 
year,  notably  US  Treasuries 
where  the  30-year  yield  has 
risen  from  5.1  to  5.6  per  cent. 
Now  a sharp  jump  In  the 
crude  oil  price  has  posed 
new  questions,  although 
commodity  prices  in  general 
remain  low. 

It  all  depends,  or  course, 
on  what  you  mean  by 
inflation.  Perceptions  tend  to 
be  dominated  by  goods 
prices,  which  have  been 
subject  to  long-term 
downward  pressures 
through  globalisation  and 
the  accumulation  of  excess 
capacity  in  many  industries. 
The  Asian  crisis  which 
broke  two  years  ago  finally 
squeezed  out  inflation  in 
manufactured  goods  and  UK 
producer  price  inflation  is 
currently  0.2  per  cent. 

But  nowadays  services 
carry  several  times  the 
importance  of 
manufacturing  in  a UK-type 
economy,  and  services  price 
rises  are  closely  linked  to 
pay  inflation  (now  4.5  per 
cent  In  the  private  sector). 


Inflation  in  services,  not 
surprisingly,  is  still  nearly  4 
per  cent. 

Finally,  there  is  asset  price 
inflation.  This  scarcely  gets 
into  the  published  Inflation 
numbers  at  all  but  it  bas 
very  important  economic 
implications.  Asset  markets 
have  benefited  from  excess 
monetary  growth  as  central 
banks  have  maintained  loose 
money  policies;  the 
quiescence  of  Inflation  has 
encouraged  the  US  Federal 
Reserve,  far  instance,  to  cut 
interest  rates  and  bold  them 
down  even  in  tbe  face  of 
booming  demand. 

Broad  money  growth  has 
recently  been  12  per  cent  in 


trade  gap.  The  UK’s  goods 
trade  deficit  bit  a record 
£2.Sbn  for  January;  the  US  is 
heading  for  a goods  trade 
gap  or  $300 bo  this  year  and. 
some  say,  $400bn  next, 
which  has  triggered  a new 
US  trade  militancy. 

These  trade  deficits  are 
proving  very  easy  to  finance. 
Sterling  has  once  more 
become  embarrassingly 
strong  against  the  euro  and 
is  again  close  to  DM3.  Near 
term,  the  only  danger  is  the 
comparatively  minor  one 
that  the  commodity  and 
import  price  trends  will 
move  from  favourable 
(failing)  to  merely  neutral  as 
Asia  begins  to  recover. 


The  quiescence  of  inflation  has  encouraged 
the  US  Fed  to  cut  interest  rates  and  hold  them 
down  even  in  the  face  of  booming  demand 


the  US.  8 per  cent  in  the  UK 
and  5 per  cent  even  in  the 
euro-zone.  New  money  on 
this  scale  cannot  be 
absorbed  in  low  inflation 
economies.  It  has  spilled  out 
Into  the  housing  market, 
where  prices  are  climbing  at 
6 per  cent  in  the  US  and  8 
per  rent  in  tbe  UK,  It  has 
especially  fuelled  the  bull 
market  in  equities;  Wall 
Street  price  Inflation  has 
averaged  25  per  cent 
annually  over  the  past  four 
years. 

The  implicit 

Anglo-American  strategy, 
then,  is  to  import  deflation 
and  divert  domestic  inflation 
into  asset  markets.  It  can 
work  well  but  only  if  the 
damage  being  done  to 
unfashionable  industrial 
sectors  is  ignored. 

Anyway,  the  stress 
inevitably  shows  up  in  the 


US  inflation  is  likely  to 
rise  to  2.5  per  cent  this  year 
but  this  will  be  interpreted 
as  no  more  than  a return  to 
the  "core"  rate.  Some, 
though,  fear  an  acceleration 
to  nearer  4 per  cent  during 
2000.  which  would  upset  the 
bond  market.  As  for  the  UK. 
current  economic  weakness 
should  depress  pay  inflation. 
If  it  does  not.  tbe  2.5  per  cent 
target  will  prove  much 
harder  to  hit  next  year. 

Perhaps  there  is  nothing 
very  alarming  here  but  are 
we  storing  up  bigger  trouble 
for  further  ahead? 

Remember  that  the  UK's 
broad  money  supply  has 
expanded  by  nearly  40  per 
cent  in  four  years  while 
consumer  prices  have  risen 
•just  12  per  cent.  We  must 
beware  of  good  news.  The 
Anglo- American  economies 
have  perversely  prospered  in 


a depressed  global  economy 
but  they  might  become 
stretched  if  Asia  and 
continental  Europe  staged 
vigorous  economic 
recoveries. 

Those  trade  deficits  would 
prove  bard  to  finance  and 
sterling  and  tbe  dollar  would 
tumble.  Imported  deflation 
would  be  replaced  by 
imported  inflation  and 
capital  would  be  drained 
from  the  securities  markets 
to  finance  price  rises  in  tbe 
economy,  rather  as  in  1974. 
although  not  on  the  same 
scale.  That  could  be  the 
formula  for  the  crash  of  2001. 

Don’t  panic.  We  are  not 
heading  for  a re-run  of  the 
1970s:  the  overhang  of  global 
capacity  is  too  large  and  the 
demographic  shifts  in  Japan 
and  Germany  have  been  too 
significant,  requiring  them 
to  export  capital  and,  in 
practice,  to  support  the 
dollar. 

This  week’s  stock  market 
indigestion,  however,  has 
reminded  us  that  low 
inflation  exacts  a price. 
Swathes  of  UK  listed 
companies  have  missed  the 
bull  market  which  has  been 
focused  on  a handful  of 
sectors  protected  by  growth 
or  insulation  from  global 
competition. 

Narrow  leadership  and 
stretched  valuations  are 
dangerous;  the  market  needs 
to  rotate,  but  into  what?  The  i 
starting-point  has  to  be 
natural  resources:  the 
integrated  oils  sector  index 
has  rallied  by  24  per  cent  in 
just  over  a month,  and  Rio 
Tinto  by  27  per  cent  since 
January.  But  the  Aslan 
revival  so  far  amounts  to 
little  more  than  a twinkle  in 
the  eye  of  Tokyo’s  bulls. 

We  consumers  can 
continue  to  enjoy  low 
inflation  for  a while  longer. 
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:or  an  .interactive  guide  to  persona!  finance,  visit  http;//\vww. FTQuicken.co.uk 
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Last  week’s  interim  results 


Last  week’s  preliminary  results 
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BP  continues  on  merger  trail  • Not  so  much  Fortune  • Glaxo  merger  talks  break  down 

Acquisitive 
BP  snaps  up 
Arco  for  $26bn 

BP  aruKJrmced  a $26ba  merger  with 
Atlantic  Richfield,  only  months  after  it 
merged  with  Amoco.  Already  the 
largest  company  in  the  UK,  BP  w£U  he 
capitalised  at  about  £l20bn  If  the  deal 
proceeds,  accounting  for  close  to  10  per 
r<»nt  of  the  FTSE 100  farter 
The  deal  is  just  the  lastest  stage  In 
Bp’s  remarkable  revival  since  the  crisis 
of  1992,  whm  th»»n  rtlaimun  Sir  Bob 
Horton  was  asked  to  resign  by  the 
board. 

Horton,  who  marie  fa'c  name  hi  the 
1980s  by  gripping  BP’s  US  business, 

Sohio,  spent  two  years  in  the  top  job 
anrt  launched  a “culture  change" 

programme  rtpgjgnnrt  tn  slVm 

bureaucracy  and  accelerate 
dedataHnaMng  While  thw  is 
reckoned  by  outsiders  to  have 
underpinned  BP’s  subsequent  revival, 

Horton  also  presided  over  a massive 
deteioration  in  BP’S  flnuntwc  debts 
rose  to  fl6bn  and  gearing  to  ovh-  100 
per  cent,  ultimately  resulting  in  the 
dividend  being  halved. 

It  didn’t  help  that  Horton,  who  has 
since  gone  an  to  /fair  Rail  track;  was 
seen  as  arrogant  and  abrasive.  A few 
months  before  he  resigned,  be  told  an 
Interviewer  for  Forbes  magazine: 

“Because  I am  blessed  by  my  good 
brain.  I tend  to  get  to  the  right  answer 
rather  quicker  than  most  other 
people.” 

Horton's  successor.  Lord  Simon, 
meanwhile,  sold  off  assets  to  bring 
down  borrowings.  Aided  by  the 
economic  recovery  in  the  mid  1990s,  he 
presided  over  an  impressive  restoration 
of  BP'S  fortunes  before  making  way  for 
the  current  chief  executive,  John 
Browne,  and  ultimately  joining  the 
Labour  government. 

Sir  John,  knighted  last  year,  has 
since  fa  Iran  the  company  from  strength 
to  strength.  Hia  earlier  successes  as. 
head  of  exploration  are  said  to  be  a big 
ingredient  in  the  BP  ravivaL  As  boss, 
he  turned  to  the  downstream  end  of  the 
business,  overseeing  the  $5bn  merger 
of  BP'S  and  Mobil's  European  refining 
and  marketing  businesses.  This 
succeeded  in  reducing  costs  and  set  an 
example  Cor  other  oil  majors  to  follow  - 
bet  zxme  more  enthusiastically  than 
BP.  This  has  kept  the  share  price  rising 
against  the  industry  trend. 

Lex  observed  that  buying  Arco 
before  the  Integration  erf  Amoco  was 
complete  was  not  without  its  risks. 

But,  said  the  column,  “for  BP-Amoco, 


Arco  is  really  just  an  extremely  large 
infill  acquisition”. 

MisFortune  Oil 

Things  have  not  been  going  as  well  for 
BP’S  partner.  Fortune  OH  This 
London-listed  Hong  Kong  company, 
capitalised  at  £34m,  unveDed  a £87m 
loss  for  last  year. 

Fortune  has  attracted  a lot  erf  private 
shareholders  thanks  to  the  apparent 
ease  with  which  it  was  penetrating  the 
Chinese  market  Run  by  a 
western-educated  Chinese,  Barry 
Cheung,  anrt  with  numerous 
apparently  well-connected  Chinese 
directors.  Fortune's  biggest  coop  had 
been  to  obtain  the  monopoly  rights  to 
supply  aviation  fuel  to  16  airports  in 
China  in  a joint  venture  with  BP  and  a 
Chinese  state  agency.  Fortune  also 
owns  other  assets  including  coastal  oil 
tanks  and  a facility  via  which  tankers 
offload  imported  oiL 

Aa  these  deals  were  logged  bade  in 
1996  and  1967,  Fortune’s  shares  rose  to 
16p  and  its  market  capitalisation  to 
almost  £200m,  putting  it  on  a 
prospective  price  earnings  ratio  of  54. 

A June  1997  rights  issue  raised  £23m  at 
lip  per  share  to  finance  the  new 
contracts.  And  that  was  about  one 
week  before  the  words  “Asian  crisis” 
became  a commonplace. 

It's  been  a one-way  track  ever  since, 
with  Fortune  arguing  that  its  services 
and  contacts  were  vital  to  the  growth 
of  China,  and  sceptics  reckoning  it 


would  be  crushed  by  the  crisis  anyway. 
At  the  turn  of  the  year,  the  shares  were 
down  to  tuppence  after  China  had 
effectively  banned  oil  imports  to 
preserve  its  foreign  currency  reserves. 

Last  week.  Fortune  announced  a 
$60m  provision  for  asset  writedowns, 
bad  debts  and  trading  losses  »nd  the 
resignation  of  Barry  Cheung.  A major 
shareholder  will  keep  it  going  by 
mpaim  of  a g20m  loan. 

Not  so  quick,  Litho 

The  train  of  management  buyouts  of 
man  quoted  companies  hwrtart  into  a 
Hiding  this  week  when  the  big 
institutional  shareholders  of  Litho 
Supplies  declined  to  take  the  fflfi-Sm  on 
offer  for  their  company.  Leading  the 
objectors  was  Legal  & General,  which 
has  an  8 per  cent  stake. 

The  fortunes  of  litho,  a supplier  of 
printing  and  graphic  arts  products, 
have  been  on  the  wane  for  over  a year. 
Its  shares  were  235p  in  January  1998 
but,  hastened  by  a profits  warning  last 
December,  sank  to  lOgp  earlier  this 
year.  Two  weeks  ago,  management 
tabled  a 145p-a-share  cash  affer. 

The  offer  does  not  represent  the  full 
vale  of  the  company  and  we  expect  a 
higher  offer,”  said  Legal  & General  31, 
another  big  shareholder,  is  believed  to 
hold  the  same  view. 


Alistair  Blair 


DIRECTORS’  DEALINGS:  Shares  on  the  menu  at  City  Centre  Restaurants 
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Directors  at  CBy  Centre  Restaurants  moved 
qutcMy  after  the  year-end  reeaids  ware 
announced,  writes  DmM  Tamar.  Fourdbactera, 
tookBbiB  novKiscuilvectainiBn  Haray  Nhg  and 
*temw  Naytor,  chief  executive  bought  a total  of 
805,443  item.  The  rwto  weren’t  aa  good  aa 
hoped  for  tha  company  wfih  pratotemsst  die 
Daap  Pan  Ptzai  outtats  Mtthg  proto.  A alow 
down  in  tha  second  heir  has  axtanded  into 
January  tut  them  is  otawkxjsty  contktanca  that 
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arrant  problems  wM  be  conquered. 
llwAstenertefe  and  tha  strength  of  staring  ■ 
dented  tha  proto  of  Delta;  tha  etoctrioel  and 
ontrinewring  sarvfcas  group.  Thk  ted  to  the  annual 
rivktend I taring  halved  but  gteae  a baate  for 
Improvement  in  lufore  dMctend*.  Jon  Scott-  ■' 
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Glaxo  f!ha|nna(i  Sir  Richard 
Sykes  may  well  spend  the 
greater  part  of  his  working 
week  talking  mergers  and 
takeovers  with  drug 
industry  rivals.  IT  so,  he 
manages  to  keep  his  plotting 
out  of  the  newspapers  most 
of  the  time.  But  last  week 
news  leaked  of  talks  over  a 
£140bn  merger  with  US  rival 
Bristol  Myers  Squibb. 

It  was  not  long  before  the 
message  from  Glaxo  was 
that  the  talks  had  broken 
down.  Lex  speculated  that 
the  initial  leak  could  he  a 
negotiating  tactic,  if  not 
aimed  at  Bristol,  then  at 
getting  last  year’s  candidate. 
SmfthKhne  Beecham,  back 
into  the  frame. 


Huntsman  and  ICI 

Rumours  of  an  Id  disposal 
were  confirmed  by  the 
company,  although  hopes  for 
a pre-Easter  agreement  fell 
through.  ICI  has  had  too 
much  debt  for  comfort  - 
£4Jtm  as  at  last  December  - 
since  its  1997  purchase  of 
Unflever’a  speciality 
chemicals  division.  A big 
sale  to  Du  Pont  last  year  was 
blocked  by  regulators. 

Huntsman  of  the  US  is  - 
believed  to  be  willing  to  pay 
about  £L5fcn  for  a group  of 
ICI  bittinesses  which  seems 
likely  to  include  much  erf 
what  was  once  JCTs  heart  - 
its  huge  Teesside  complex. 
Huntsman  has  been  built  up 
by  Jon  Huntsman  of  Salt 
Lake  City,  who  has  an 

impressive  reputation  for 
buying  unwanted  chemical 
plants  at  favourable  prices. 
Lex  commented:  "At  56ip, 
ICTs  shares  assume  a fair  bit 
of  good  news.” 


Sarasin  «e  recognised  as  dine  of  the  UK 
pioneers  ol  ifiemrd  inurnment.  Our 
EquISar  Fund  (Cl)  is  proof  of  the  success 
of  (bit.  radially  different  approach, 
ft  has  conshtBUty  delivered  lop  quaitite 
performance  in  Its  sector  since 

Sarasin 

Leaders  in  Themed  Investment 


launch  in  August  I996i  Over  Ifni  period 
ft  has  returned  annual  growth  of  -2)  .8%.  “ 
For  more  Information  about  Sarasin 
and  themed  investment,  please 
write  to  us  or  call  Christopher  Pease 
on  4+44  I7t  246  0390. 
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THE  LOOKING  GLASS 


Bringing  out  the  beast  in  gay  dogs  and  lesbian  llamas 

Suzanne  Glass  dips  into  a study  of  homosexuality  among  200  species  which  found  they  are  only  obeying  their  instincts 


1 dog  watch  all  over  the  place.  1 
used  to  watch  people,  hut  people, 
after  a time,  can  lose  their  allure. 

So  these  days  I watch  dogs.  I 
have  a quest  to  find  the  perfect 
flurry  friend,  so  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic,  in  Central  Park  or 
on  Primrose  Hill,  I sit,  observe 
and  wonder  whether  I am  best 
equipped  to  deal  with  the  sub- 
standard IQ  of  the  spaniel,  the 
attention  deficit  syndrome  of  the 
setter  or  the  aesthetic  challenge 
of  the  pug. 

A few  months  ago  on  Primrose 
Hill  I became  caught  up  in  the 
unabashed  rituals  of  canine 
courtship. 

I was  sitting  on  a bench  at 
twilight  when  from  one  side  a 
dalmatian  tore  up  to  me.  barking 
and  dragging  a skinhead  behind 
it  From  the  opposite  direction 
another  dalmatian  approached 
unleashed,  ahead  of  a redhead  in 
scanty  clothing. 

The  owners  eyed  one  another 
furtively  as  their  dogs  began  to 
sniff.  In  a libertine  move  the 
skinhead  let  his  dalmatian  off  the 
lead. 

The  dogs  circled  one  another, 
and,  pheromones  running  high, 
took  the  decision  to  curtail  fore- 


play and  melt  into  a frenzy  of 
black  and  white  spotted  love. 

In  a panicked  morning-after 
thought,  the  skinhead  said  to  the 
redhead:  “I  haven't  had  her 
spayed.  She  might  get  pregnant." 

“She?"  said  the  redhead. 

“Yes.  She’s  on  heat  The  bitch." 

"But  mine's  a bitch,"  said  the 
redhead. 

"Lesbians  then,”  said  the  skin- 
head. 

I might  never  have  given  a sec- 
ond thought  to  the  subject  of  les- 
bian Ha  Iran  Hang  hari  1 not  Stum- 
bled upon  Biological  Exuberance, 
Animal  Homosexuality  and  Nat- 
ural Diversity,  a recently- 
published  760-page  tome  on  the 
intimate  habits  of  the  furred  and 
the  feathered. 

The  book  is  not  some  humor- 
ous work  by  a non-specialist  voy- 
eur. but  a serious  scientific  trea- 
tise by  Bruce  Bagemihl.  a 


renowned  US  zoologist.  In  a sec- 
tion called  Wondrous  Bestiary. 
Bagemihl  describes  non-hetero- 
sexual sex  in  200  different  forms 
of  wildlife. 

According  to  the  author,  birds 
do  it.  beasts  do  it,  some  of  the 


primates  that  he  sees  do  it.  We 
read  about  the  female  ape  who 
“rubs  her  clitoris  against  her 
partner’s  while  emitting  cries  of 
enjoyment";  of  the  ramhoms  who 
muzzle  and  mount;  of  the 
ostriches  who  prance  and  preen 
in  their  attempts  at  seduction  of 
one  another. 

From  sheep  to  black-ramped 
flamebacks.  from  black-feathered 


swans  to  mountain  gorillas,  gay. 
lesbian  and  bisexual  activity,  it 
seems,  is  all  the  rage  in  the  ani- 
mal kingdom. 

Bagemihl's  revelations  on  the 
one  night  stands  and  committed 
relationships  among  same-sex 


beasts  are  nothing  short  of 
ground-breaking. 

To  date,  no  one  has  dared  to 
suggest  that  the  natural  bent  of 
animals  might  be  anything  other 
than  straight  and  designed 
primarily  for  reproduction. 

“Zoology."  says  the  author,  "is 
a very  conservative  profession.” 

Zoologists  have  traditionally 
found  every  excuse  under  the 


sun  to  explain  away  the  pink  par- 
ties of  penguins,  the  flirtations 
between  male  foxes  and  the 
aggressive  foreplay  between  guy 
albatrosses. 

“It's  dominance."  say  the  biol- 
ogists and  zoologists.  “It’s  a con- 
test of  strength.  A barter  for 
food.  A greeting.” 

One  zoologist,  too  afraid  to 
admit  her  findings  on  gay  sheep 
lest  her  fellow  professionals 
thought  her  crazy  and  questioned 
her  work,  kept  them  a secret 
until  she  was  awarded  a fellow- 
ship. 

Bagemihl  claims  that  although 
specialists  have  occasionally 
talked  of  multi-male  or  multi- 
female associations,  they  have 
never  given  these  “bestial"  acts 
their  true  name. 

He.  however,  has  been  brave 
enough  to  call  a peacock  a pea- 
cock and  term  it  “homosexual- 


ity". The  "homo",  of  course,  sig- 
nifying “same",  rather  than 
“man". 

But  what  of  this  coyness 
towards  animal  homosexuality? 
Does  it  not  just  reflect  the  worst 
in  homophobic  attitudes  to 
human  sexual  diversity? 

Are  observers  of  the  jungle,  the 
bush  and  the  forest  part  of  a bas- 
tion of  political  Incorrectness? 

And  as  sows  and  serpents 
won't  be  going  two  by  two  on 
their  own  Gay  Pride  marches, 
has  Ragpmihi  done  them  and  us 
a favour  by  exposing  his  contro- 
versial findings  ? 

His  observations  surely  have 
much  to  say  on  the  nature- 
versus-nurture,  genetic-versus- 
environmental  debate  on  human 
sexuality. 

When  a gay  orang  utan  lopes 
over  to  his  male  lover  for  a bit  of 
the  other  he  is  hardly  likely  to  be 


so  Influenced  by  his  peers  that  he 
is  thinking,  "Hey,  my  mates  are 
doing  it,  so  why  don’t  IT  ft  is  far 
more  probable  that  he  is  follow- 
ing his  deepest  Instincts. 

If  in  time  we  do  have  irrefut- 
able proof  that  homosexuality, 
like  blue  eyes  or  manic  depres- 
sion, is  genetically  determined,  I 
shudder  to  think  what  use  will  be 
made  of  fiagemibl’s  discoveries. 

Win  genetic  engineers  use  ani- 
mals to  try  and  alter  “the  homo- 
sexual gene”,  rather  than  leaving 
them  and  us  to  follow  our  animal 
instincts? 

A scary  thought  indeed,  it' 
gmpnirs  of  racial  cleansing,  of  an 
Intolerance  of  sexual  diversity 
and  a desire  to  control  bee 
sexual  expression. 

The  self-styled  US  moralist  and 
TV  evangelist,  the  Rev  Jerry  Fal- 
weU,  recently  remonstrated  that 
Tinky  Winky,  one  of  the  Tele- 
tubby  children’s  characters,  with 
his  handbag  and  his  purple  dress, 
was  a role  model  encouraging 
homosexuality  in  young  children. 

It  will  be  interesting  to 
observe  whether  he  and  his  fel- 
low moralists  now  turn  their 
wrath  on  the  gay  goose  or  the 
lesbian  Hama. 


One  zoologist  was  too  afraid  to  admit  her  findings  on 
gay  sheep  lest  fellow  professionals  thought  her  crazy 
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Happiness  is 
a restored 
hacienda 


Gentrification  has  come  to  the  YucatSn  peninsula.  Henry  Tricks 
reports  on  the  estates  once  founded  on  sisal  fortunes 


For  years,  Mexico’s  "hippie 
trail"  has  wound  inexorably 
toward  the  quiet  south-east- 
ern toe  of  the  country,  the 
Yucaton. 

Backpackers  from  Europe 
and  the  US  long  ago  got 
wind  of  its  squat  Maya  pyra- 
mids rising  majestically  out 
of  the  jungle;  its  cobbled 
capital,  M6rida;  the  Maya 
people,  pot-bellies  undu- 
lating in  hammocks  in  the 
afternoon  sun.  The  land  is 
immense,  flat  and  sultry  - a 
burial  ground  of  Mexico’s 
Mesoamerican  past. 

Now,  from  under  the  low 
canopy  of  forest,  heirlooms 
of  Mexico's  more  recent  his- 
tory are  resurfacing.  Elderly 
haciendas,  relics  of  upper 
class  19th  century  life,  now 
gracefully  restored  as  hotels, 
are  the  domain  of  the  sort  of 
traveller  who  would  not  be 
seen  dead  in  a tie-dyed  shirt. 

On  his  visit  to  Mexico  in 
February,  Bill  Clinton,  the 
US  president,  went  to  one. 
Hacienda  Temoztin.  for  a 
meeting  with  Ernesto 
Zedillo,  the  head  of  state. 

I followed,  sheepishly,  in 
Clinton’s  footsteps,  staying 
in  “The  Master's  Bedroom" 
he  had  used  the  day  before 
for  an  afternoon  nap.  Thank- 
fully, the  whiff  of  lilies  blow- 
ing in  through  the  window 
had  all  but  dispelled  the 
presidential  aura.  Only  the 
bathrobe  was  off-limits.  1 
had  no  intention  of  sharing 
that  intimacy. 

Temozdn  is  a striking 
ochre  colour,  with  dozens  of 


white  arches  fronting  the 

gardens.  The  graceful  swim- 
ming pool  was  once,  prosai- 
cally. an  irrigation  tank.  It  is 
now  lined  with  a white  resin, 
from  the  Chukum  tree  that 
the  Maya  used  in  their 
sacred  bathing  sites.  It  gives 
mystic  tones  to  the  tur- 
quoise water  as  you  bathe. 

A walk  through  the 
grounds  the  day  after  the 
Clinton  visit  revealed  not  a 


"One  has  original  floor 
tiles,  a 7ft-tall 
wooden  fridge,  and  a 
railway  line  running 
up  to  the  front  door* 


hint  of  the  media  spectacle; 
nothing  ruffled  the  surface. 
For  a weekend,  its  gardens 
had  been  trampled  by  secret 
service  agents  with  sturdy 
shoes  and  wires  in  their 
ears.  But  under  a gaping 
sky,  the  rhythm  of  Yucatan 
life  quickly  reasserted  itself. 

There  are  320  such  hacien- 
das dotted  through  the  pen- 
insula, though  only  about  30 
are  so  for  being  restored  to 
their  former  grandeur. 
Temozdn  dates  back  to  1655. 
but  its  zenith  occurred  in  the 
19th  century  when  it  started 
to  produce  henequen,  or 
sisal,  the  dried  extract  of  a 
fibrous  cactus  that  fed  a 
global  boom  In  rope,  sacks 


and  bailertwine  during  the 
first  world  war. 

Unlike  English  country 
mansions,  which  they  match 
in  size  and  splendour,  these 
do  not  hide  the  source  of 
their  wealth.  They  proudly 
face  the  village  square, 
where  half-naked  Maya  chil- 
dren stUl  draw  water  from 
the  local  well 

The  sisal  factories  - vast 
Iron  mousetraps  of  wheels, 
cogs  and  chimneys  - stand 
in  the  grounds  themselves, 
bearing  an  industrial  ele- 
gance that  has  not  yet  been 
eaten  away  by  rust.  Even 
the  faint  smell  of  diesel 
lingers. 

Restoring  them  has 
become  the  passion  of  one  of 
Mexico's  most  energetic 
financiers,  Roberto  Hernan- 
dez, owner  of  Banamex, 
Mexico's  largest  bank.  He 
has  placed  Temozdn  and 
three  other  haciendas  in  the 
hands  of  GHM,  a Singapore- 
based  company  that  man- 
ages luxurious  hideaways. 
He  is  sponsoring  workshops 
for  local  artisans  to  sell  their 
goods  to  visitors,  and  plans 
to  found  retirement  retreats 
for  wealthy  Americans 
around  the  hacienda 
grounds. 

But  for  anyone  who  has 
Sim  to  spare,  and  hankers  to 
be  “monarch  of  all  he  sur- 
veys". there  are  at  least  200 
haciendas  still  hidden  in  the 
undergrowth,  capable  of 
being  rescued  from  the  dere- 
liction into  which  they  have 
reluctantly  sunk. 


The  market  is  already  siz- 
zling. Among  Hernandez's 
acquaintances  are  former 
members  of  John  Major's 
cabinet  and  artists  who  have 
set  about  buying  down-at- 
heel  haciendas. 

One,  Chunchucmil.  has 
original  floor  tiles,  a 7ft-tall 
wooden  fridge,  and  a railway 
line  running  up  to  the  front 
door.  Its  lawn  is  the  village 
basketball  court,  and  local 
children  swarm  through  the 
rafters.  Nevertheless,  there 
has  been  barely  any  vandal- 
ism. and  It  looks  breath- 
ta kingly  grand  as  the  sun 
sets  over  the  Gulf  coast  10 
miles  away. 

Inspecting  vast  estates  on 


horseback,  villagers  still 
wear  straw  hats,  white 
tunics  and  leather  sandals. 
“It's  pure  romance.  Among 
my  English  friends,  it’s  a 
dream  to  have  a plantation 
close  to  the  Caribbean,  with 
the  sea  just  half  an  hour 
away,  and  empty,"  Hernan- 
dez says. 

Adding  spice  to  the  enter- 
prise is  Hernandez's  partner 
and  cousin,  Alejandro 
Patrdn,  the  Indiana  Jones  of 
the  henequineras.  who 
spends  days  tramping 
through  the  Yucat&n  flat- 
lands  hunting  out  aban- 
doned piles  of  rabble  that 
were  once  part  of  his  fam- 
ily's estates. 


Patrdn,  a cattle  rancher 
known  to  everyone  as 
“Vaca”  (Cow),  is  scion  of  a 
dynasty  that  has  lorded  over 
the  Yucat&n  for  IS  genera- 
tions. and  owned  ISO  hacien- 
das before  land  reform  and 
socialism  drove  them  out 

His  eccentric  ancestors  - 
known  locally  as  "The 
Divine  Caste”  - were  edu- 
cated at  Eton,  and  one  aunt 
is  legendary  for  having  her 
staff  salute  her  with  cornets 
when  she  returned  from 
Spain.  Vaca,  nevertheless, 
treats  them  with  a charming 
irreverence,  and  says  anyone 
with  enough  in  the  bank  is 
welcome  to  take  their  place. 

His  task  is  to  cut  through 


Mexico's  treacherous  legal 
quagmire  to  purchase  haci- 
endas that  have  been  handed 
over  to  peasant  co-operatives 
with  almost  no  paperwork. 
Buying  a derelict  property 
costs  as  Uttle  as  $100,000. 
Doing  it  up.  he  estimates, 
can  cost  10  times  that 


It  is  no  surprise  such  men 
are  taking  pains  to  recover 
Mexico's  recent  past.  The 
parallels  between  Yuca ton’s 
henequen  elite  at  the  end  of 
last  century  and  the  finan- 
cial elite  nowadays  are  too 
striking  to  let  the  former 
vanish  without  trace. 

The  sisal  producers  made 
their  fortunes  fast  As  Her- 
nandez says:  "Yucat&n 
started  the  19th  century  as 
Mexico's  poorest  state.  It 
ended  it  as  Mexico's  richest” 

He  too  is  a self-made  man, 
starting  off  trading  tomatoes 
in  Mexico  City,  turning  to 
stockbroking,  and  finally 
winning  Banamex,  the  jewel 
of  the  banking  sector,  when 
it  was  privatised  in  1991. 

When  the  end  came  for  the 
haciendas,  it  was  even  fas- 
ter. A socialist  revolution 
between  1910  and  1917 
brought  pressure  for  land 
reform  and  the  estates  were 
broken  up  among  peasant 
farmers,  rendering  them 
unprofitable.  "Just  like  the 
Mayas,  the  owners  fled,  leav- 
ing their  things  exactly  as 
they  were,"  Hern&ndez  says 
wistfully. 


METROPOLIS 


Losing  those  small  treasures  hurt  the  most 

His  cat  had  not  gone  mad,  his  flat  had  been  burgled.  A.C  Grayling  counts  the  cost  of  personal  invasion  and  the  stolen  goods  and  memories 


It  took  me  a second  or  two  to 
register  the  facts.  The  cat 
greeted  me  at  the  door, 
which  he  only  does  when 
I’ve  forgotten  to  put  him  out 
He  likes  staying  in.  and 
hides  when  he  sees  me  pull- 
ing on  my  coat.  If  he  evades 
detection  In  the  morning  and 
I'm  late  home  in  the  even- 
ing, he  has  usually  made  a 
puddle  somewhere. 

This  time  he  seemed  to 
have  gone  mad;  he  bad  pul- 
led out  every  drawer  and 
opened  every  cupboard, 
strewing  their  contents  on 
the  floor. 

Realisation  struck:  I had 
been  burgled.  The  cat  was  in 
because  the  wretches  had 
left  the  back  door  open.  Sud- 
denly I could  smell  the  acrid 
sweat  of  nervous  men,  viv- 
idly staining  the  air  in  the 
flat.  It  was  so  palpable  that  I 
was  convinced  I had  dis- 
turbed them.  I grabbed  an 
umbrella  and  ran  into  the 
garden.  A bush  rustled  in 
the  darkness,  so  I hit  it 

Back  in  the  flat,  vexation 
replacing  anger,  I counted 
the  cost.  The  video  recorder 
and  my  laptop  computer 
were  gone.  The  television  set 
was  unplugged  from  both 
the  electricity  and  aerial 


sockets,  so  they  had  consid- 
ered taking  it 

In  the  second  bedroom, 
among  the  piles  of  clothing 
and  papers  strewn  every- 
where, were  the  cotton-wool 
lined  boxes  my  partner  kept 
her  jewellery  in.  Everything 
gold  was  gone;  good  silver 
things  were  left,  as  were 
semi-precious  stones  and 
large  amber  pieces  in  silver. 
An  old  £10  note  lay  next  to 
them,  evidence  that  the 
thieves  knew  the  difference. 

A constable  arrived  about 
40  minutes  after  I tele- 
phoned. He  flashed  his  forch 
in  the  garden  and  we  con- 
templated the  thieves’ 
means  of  ingress.  The 
extractor  fan  fitted  with  the 
gas  appliance  was,  he  said,  a 
gift  to  villains.  It  unscrews 
noiselessly;  the  resulting 
aperture  comfortably  admits 
the  human  arm;  it  Is  located 
in  the  kitchen  window,  a 
large  old  metal-frame  case- 
ment which,  once  opened, 
equally  comfortably  admits 
a platoon  of  thieves. 

“I  see  why  you  thought 
you  were  secure,"  he  said 
meditatively,  looking  at  the 
high  brick  wall  at  the  end  of 
the  garden.  "But  the  down- 
side is.  it  makes  them  very 


private  when  they’re  about 
their  business.  Otherwise 
your  flat  is.  sorry  to  tell  you. 
wide  open.  It's  like  taking 
candy  from  kids,  this  place." 

His  comforting  view  was 
endorsed  by  the  forensic 
team  which  arrived  first 
thing  the  following  morning. 
They  blackened  everything 
with  fingerprint  dust,  and 
scrutinised  my  thumb. 


I had  telephoned  the  night 
before  to  tel]  her  what  had 
happened,  and  she  was 
stricken  to  silence  by  the 
loss  of  the  gold  things:  they 
were  family  pieces,  old  and 
valuable  but.  more  to  the 
point,  sentimentally  price- 
less. 

Everyone  1 told  about  the 
burglary  had  a similar  story 
to  tell:  thieves  steal  the 


Suddenly  I could  smell  the  acrid  sweat  of 
nervous  men,  vividly  staining  the  air  in  the 
flat ...  I was  convinced  I had  disturbed  them 


"You’ve  got  loops,"  the 
woman  said,  explaining  the 
difference  between  loops  and 
whorls  and  other  configura- 
tions. It  seems  I have 
touched  everything  in  my 
flat  in  my  15  unburgled 
years  of  living  there. 

My  upstairs  neighbour  has 
been  in  our  building  since 
the  Napoleonic  wars.  "You 
have  been  burgled  before.” 
she  said,  meaning  the  flat 
not  me,  “35  years  ago  it  was. 
They  got  in  through  the 
French  windows." 

My  partner  was  in  the  US. 


small  treasures  of  one's  per- 
sonal past,  wounding  mem- 
ory. I phoned  her  again  to 
ask  wbat  had  been  in  such 
and  such  a box.  and  each 
drawer,  trying  to  make  a 
“missing  list".  Our  lives  had 
been  tipped  on  to  the  floor 
and  I was  trying  to  tidy  up 
carefully,  noting  as  I went. 

A few  days  later  a letter 
arrived  from  the  Metropol- 
itan Police,  saying  they  were 
sorry  to  learn  that  wc  had 
been  burgled,  and  asking  us 
to  detail  what  we  had  lost 
so  they  could  keep  a record. 


Another  letter  came  the 
same  day  from  the  Crime 
Prevention  Office,  also  com- 
miserating. and  offering 
help;  an  officer  would  call  if 
we  wished,  to  survey  the  flat 
and  make  suggestions.  In  the 
envelope  was  a booklet  on 
crime  prevention  measures, 
and  advice  on  safety. 

i thought  about  the  con- 
stable. the  civilian  forensic 
staff,  the  follow-up  tetters 
and  pamphlets  and  offers  of 
help:  and  was  impressed. 
The  people  at  the  Met  have 
been  earning  themselves  a 
bad  press  recently,  yet  here 
was  evidence  of  their 
unsung  side,  of  the  praise- 
worthy efforts  they  make 
even  with  minor  crime  and 
its  victims. 

They  might  not  always 
recover  your  stuff,  or  imme- 
diately catch  the  thieves, 
because  on  both  counts  the 
difficulties  are  enormous. 
But  there  is  something  reas- 
suring about  the  friendly, 
efficient  way  they  help  you 
cope  with  the  aftermath. 

One  of  the  forensic  team 
told  me  about  some  of  the 
horrors  they  have  to  deal 
with,  for  example  at  the 
scene  of  murders, 

“This  is  very  small  fry,"  I 


said,  looking  around  my  bur- 
gled flat.  “Burglary  is  a very 
personal  thing,”  he  replied, 
“it  matters  to  the  victims. 
We  make  every  effort  for 
their  sakes." 

I like  that  attitude. 

The  constable  who  called 
on  the  night  of  the  burglary 
told  me  I should  have  my 
new  security  measures  in 
place  within  four  to  six 
weeks,  when  the  villains  (he 
more  colourfully  called  them 
“toe-rags")  might  pay  a 
revisit  to  see  what  video 
recorder  and  laptop  and 
other  replacements  I had 
bought 

I hereby  serve  notice  on 
them  that  in  addition  to  the 
razor  wire,  window  locks 
and  bars,  outdoor  security 
lighting,  alarm.  34-hour 
CCTV  cameras,  three  new 
Rottweilers,  and  the  ex-SAS 
men  with  Kalashnikovs, 
they  will  find  me  in  the 
bushes  with  my  umbrella.  I 
have  not  stopped  being 
annoyed  yet,  particularly 
about  being  made  by  crimi- 
nals to  live  behind  bars  like 
a criminal  myself. 

Also,  and  not  least,  the 
video  recorder  bad  a tape  In 
it  with  a yet  unseen  episode 
of  EM 


Jordan  Desert  Hike 


A challenging  hike  from 
the  Dead  Sea  to  Petra 


31  October  - 7 November  1999 

Are  you  ready  for  a challenge?  This  exciting 
trek  will  give  you  the  chance  to  see  places  the 
ordinary  tourist  will  never  visit  - cross  5,000  year 
old  camel  trails,  experience  desert  beauty 
which  no  camera  could  every  folly  capture.  Just 
picture  yourself  hiking  20km  a day  through 
canyons,  river  beds  and  oases,  and  visit  the 
ancient  ruins  of  Petra.  Sound  good? 

Join  this  exciting  adventure  and  help 
us  save  babies’  lives  by  raising  funds 
1M*J  for  cot  death  research  and  support 


For  your  info  pack  call  0171  823  2216  or  write 
to  FSID  at  14  Halkin  St  London,  SW1X  7DP 


The  Foundation  for  the  Stud>  of  In  font  Deaths 
Registration  fee  £200.  Sponsorship  £2,000 
Reg  charity  no  262191 


